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NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES. 


PART ITT. 

HE VENUE AND OFFICIAL TEEMS. 


[Under this head are included—1 All words in use m the 
revenue offices both of the past and present governments; 
2. Words descriptive of tenures, divisions of crops, fiscal 
accounts, and the like; 2. Some articles relating to ancient 
territorial divisions, whether obsolete or still existing, with 
one or two geographical notices, which fall more appro¬ 
priately under this head than any other.—B.] 


Abkar, WspSlK 

A distiller, a vendor of spirituous liquors. Abkarf, or the 
tax on spirituovisiiquors, ^noticed in the Glossary. 

With the initial a ‘unaccented, Abkar means agriculture, 

Adabandf, 

The fixing a period for the performance of a contract or pay¬ 
ment of instalments. From Ud performance, and (root 

ocj) to bind. 
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Adhlbatai, JliUoT 

Division of produce in equal shares; from. half, and 

rat division. 

Adhela, *L*jI ’ST^-TT 

Half a pice, comprising 12J dams, or 4 damns, q.v. [Also 
an eight-ana piece, or half a rupee.] 

Adlieli, wl 

Half a Chauthia, q v. A measure used for corn.—Saugor. 
Small fractional divisions of land.—Grarhw&l. 

Also an eight-ana piece, or half a rupee. 

Adheliya, 

Adhelia, or Adhia, signifies a proprietor of a half share. 

Adhiyar, 

A man who passes half his time in one village, and half in 
another, is said to be adhiyar karn&; called adhbar in Bohil- 
khand. Adhiyar differs from pahik&sht, inasmuch as adhiyar 
implies that there are two establishments, one in each of the 
two villages which are visited, [whereas pahik&sht is a man 
who lives in one village and cultivates land in another]. 

Adhiyan, ^ L*.J 1 1 

A half share. The word half, enters into the composi¬ 
tion of all these words. 

Adhkachcha, 

A soil lying between the land named Pah&ra and the Tarii, 
in the district of Saharanpur. 
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Adhkan, 

An instalment of eight anas in the rupee, or half of the 
Government Jama. 

Agliam, 

The produce of part of the Eharif season, or of the month of 
Aghan, (November-December). 

*** In Behar there are two lice crops, one in Bhadon, the 
other in Aghan ; the produce of the former is less valuable than 
that of the latter, and is only eaten by the lower classes, and 
by animals.—B. 

Agaur, j/\ WTt 

An advance of rent paid by As amis to Zamindcirs in the 
months of Jeth and Asarh.—E. Oudh. The word is derived 
from age ^ 1, before, beyond. 

? Ahd, ^ 

An agreement or contract. Ahdnama is the written 

document containing an agreement. 

’Ahddar, jloo^ 

Literally, holder of a contract. An officer of the Mughal 
Government, who, for a commission of 2 or 3 per cent., engaged 
for the revenue of a district, and made himself responsible for 
the balance. 

Ajauri, ^ 1 

Advances, particularly to agricultural labourers.—Eastern 
Oudh. Agraurihi is used in a similar sense in Baiswara. Both 
words are, perhaps, derived from age , before, in advance, 

JT 

A land measure equivalent to four Bisis. Nine All go to a 
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Jula.—Garhwal and Kamaon. See further under the articles 
Bisi and Jula. 

Algl, J!\\ ^R*?t 

A separate cess levied hy Zamindars in part of Beliar over 
and above the regular Jama. They generally do this when 
short of funds.—W. 

Altamgha,* budT ^TWcR^T 

A royal grant, which the British Government have declared 
to convey a title to a rent-free tenure in perpetuity. 

Altamgha is derived from two Turkish words, A1 and Tamgha 
both of which signify the royal signet. A1 in Persian implies 
also a scarlet colour, j ^ and therefore it has 

been supposed to mean the Emperor's red signet (Gladwin says, 
“a red patent/' and Harington, in his “Analysis,” I., 4, “a 
red seal—from which its name is derived”) : but it may be 
doubted if the Altamghd seal is necessardy a red one; and the 
“Burhin-i K&ti',” the “Farhang-i Jahangiri,” and the “Haft 
Kulzam,” while they give the meaning of scarlet to A1 m Per¬ 
sian, and at the same time mention the Hindi Al, noticed in a 
separate article, also add that, in Turkish, “it is the seal and 
ring of the king,” without any special mention of its being a 
red seal, or a red ring It would appear, however, from the 
extract from the “Farhaug-i Rashidi,” given below, that Al- 
tamgh& originally meant a red seal, and that Al, by itself, was 
never taken in the sense of signet, except by reason of its 
having been coupled with Tamgha, to imply that the Tamghd 
was red. 

OwjyT Jl \x4j L—.jLg.dsT L^^sT 


1 The word is geneially written [xaj] } altamghd, not dltamghd , in Persian.—B. 
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“And in Turkish it signifies the seal of tlie Padshah, which 
they call Altamgha, i c , ‘red seal/ and sometimes they call it Al, 
for short, rejecting Tamglri.” 

The assertion therefore rests upon which is the host authority 
—the Burhan-i Ivati 5 , coupled with the Jailing m, or the 
Baslndi The Ilaft Kulzam is a mere copy, and of no weight 
in such controversies. 

It is difficult to say when Altamgha began first to be used in 
the revenue language of India in the sense cither of a seal or 
grant. In Persia and Central Asia we have notices of its use 
at an early period. Towards the close of the 13th century the 
illustrious Ghazan Khan caused the Altamgha, or the imperial 
seal of state, to be altered from a quadrangular to an oval shape, 
considered the most auspicious as well as most elegant of all 
forms, and on this he at the same time directed to be engraved 
the Mahomodan profession of faith —Price’s “ Butrospect of 
Mahomedan History/ 5 Vol. II., p. G12. 

Again, Timur bestows upon the son of Bajazet the Govern¬ 
ment of Anatolia, under a patent containing the impression of 
his hand in red ink (Ibid. Vol. III., p. 423 ; and “ Skorofcddin,” 
Lib. v., Cap. 60); but it is not stated whether the title of this 
patent was Altaraghi. In the Institutes of this tyrant, we find 
no mention of anything but Tamgha, and that with a different 
meaning. 

But, with respect to India, the term certainly does not appear 
to have been in common and practical use in the fiscal language 
of the country in Akbar’s time; though, as we have seen from 
the extract just quoted, that it is mentioned in the “ Farliang-i 
Jahdngirl/ 5 which was compiled at his dictation and dedicated 
to his son; but then it is to be considered that the authority of 
certain poets is given for its use;—which would of itself seem 
to imply that the word was a foreign importation, and up to 
that time had merely found admission into dictionaries and 
literary compositions. It is not once mentioned in the passage 
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or Sayiirghal, in his Institutes; the perusal of which chapter, 
by the way, would afford an instructive lesson to those who 
assert that the Mughal Government never resumed rent-free 
tenures, for in it we have the very founder of the system 
enjoining resumption, and getting more and more exasperated 
at the shameless frauds practised upon the exchequer even by 
his own officers. Yet, notwithstanding this apparently modern 
introduction of the word, it is to be feared that some grants, 
purporting to be Altamgha of his reign, have been released by 


our officials. 

We find frequent mention of the word Tamgh& in his time, 
but so far from conferring a privilege or immunity, it meant 
only a tax, or tribute, when applied fiscally. 

In the following passage Baj ^ “tax,” is coupled with 
Tamgh&:—“And it was ordered that the Baj and Tamgha wore 
not to be collected except from arms and horses, elephants and 
camels, cows, sheep and goats and silken cloth, on which a 
small sum was to be levied in each Suba.” 

Tamghd is again called a tax which is raised in excess of 
the land revenue:—“Umr levied a tax on foreigners in three 

classes.which they called Jazia, and in every kingdom 

they demand something from every man’s property except 
peasants, and that they call Tamgha; and in Iran and Tur&n 
they take some little in proportion to the wealth of the taxed.” 

In one of the general Barmans issued by him in the 37th 
year of his reign, by which he justly earned the love of his 
subjects and admiration of posterity, he remits the Tamghd, 
B&j, and Zik&t, on all articles, with a few exceptions.* 






1^1 






U1 


* It appears that previous to Akbar’s time the tamghk had* been remitted by 
Jahkngfr, and before that by Mbar. Possibly the remission of a tax by any 
sovereign was considered to hold good only during his reign, and to require a fresh 
act of remission on the accession of another emperor. Jahangir’s veiacity, however, 
is not beyond suspicion.—E. add. 
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■ % (J-ji % t_ J ^i\y>- L^sj^x^t iJjXn j 

j lx4J jl} j As^ 3 ] j Jj j 

\y% j AjI AXJ^ j*t£ y <J-Jj 3 tlX[ A*3 J J 

AAIj 

“ And other goods and chattels which are the means of live¬ 
lihood of the people in general, except horses and elephants and 
camels and sheep and goats and arms and silk, which in all my 
dominions are liable to Baj and Tamgha and Zikat, and that 
which they took from small and great, are entirely remitted and 
struck off.” 

This is differently translated by Dr. Bird in his “History 
of Guzerat,” in which he calls Tamgha “vested interests,” and 
it must be confessed it is used in that sense in one of Akbar’s 
letters to Abdu’llah Khan Uzbek. 

In “Timur’s Institutes” (Book II., p. 308) Tamgh& is spoken 
of as pay, or personal allowance of a soldier, and therefore ap¬ 
proaches nearer to our modern meaning.—See also “Babar’a 
Memoirs,” p. 354, 

In the following passage it also means a stipend, according 
to “White’s Translation,” p. 361: or, a body-mark, according 
to Colonel Galloway’s “Law and Constitution of India,” p. 87. 
The context shews that either may be correct:— 

j AJjLo 1 j 4^ AaA 4x4J \j jj 4j>- 

*A^ Sh A) \j AcjUj ^IaST &XAJ j\ AxJ 

“And I commanded that whatever country was conquered 
they should collect the beggars thereof and make them an 
allowance that they should beg no more, and if, after being 
allowanced, they should beg again, they should be sold into 
distant countries,” etc. There is apparently no reason to sup- 
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pose with. Galloway that the beggars were to bo branded ■ it is 
more in consonance with the lavish generosity of an eastern 
monarch to pension them, as the natural translation of the text 
says.—B. 

These passages serve to shew that the word Tanigha must 
have somewhat altered its meaning since its first importation 
into Hindustan; but they do not enable us to determine at what 
period Tamgha, or Altamgha, grants were first made. 

We have already seen that they do not appear to have been 
introduced up to Akbar’s time; and with respect to his suc¬ 
cessor, Jehangir, we find him in his autobiography, so far from 
asserting that a red seal was exclusively devoted to Altamglnis, 
saying expressly that he changed the seals of Jagir patents from 
mixed gold and vermilion to gold alone. 


\ s Jjj iiA) \j L+o AicirA. l*o Aj \j ^ j iliaJ \^j 


V 


(C Instead of the seal which they made of gold with a rim of 
vermilion , I used one of gold only.” 

From these remarks it is to be gleaned that the period of 
the introduction of even the word Altamgha is a problem in 
Sphragistics which still remains to be solved; and though it 
appears to have been used in its present sense in Persia and 
Turkistan before the establishment of the Mughal dynasty in 
India, yet there seems reason to conclude that some time elapsed 
before the term was generally introduced into this country; and 
we are therefore justified in looking on any Altamgh.4 grant 
older than Shahjahan with strong suspicion. 

That it was not necessarily a rent-free grant, the British 
Government themselves had incontrovertible evidence, in that 
they stipulated to pay 26 lacs per annum for their Altamgha 
Farman from Shah Alam, a.d. 1765. It was, nevertheless, 
proclaimed by our Government that a grant of this nature was 
rent-free, and conveyed, moreover, an hereditary and transfer¬ 
able right. That the native subordinates of our Government 
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were anxious to persuade us to that effect was naturally to be 
expected, and that the European functionaries were glad to 
assent to any opinion uttered by men who professed to have a 
knowledge of the laws and customs of the country, was also to 
be expected; but that the same opinion should have been enter¬ 
tained and confirmed when the regulations came subsequently 
to be enacted, is somewhat surprising, for there was much to 
make us pause before we committed ourselves to so positive 
a declaration. In several instances evidence had been given 
which was opposed to the construction finally adopted by the 
Government. 

In the case of Jalalu 3 d-dm versus Mihruhi-nisa Begam, tried 
before the Provincial Council of Patna, in September, 1774, the 
Amanat officer, whose authority should have carried with it 
some weight, says, “from the reign of the kings of old, the 
orders of one king have continued valid, but it is now the 
ancient custom for the possessors of Altamglias and Madad 
Mashes to be turned out or removed. 55 And we know that 
Nawwab Muhammad Raza 3 Khan resumed several Alt am glia 
grants in the year 1760, after the Diwani was granted to the 
Company; which he w T ould scarcely have ventured to do, had 
he not been authorized by the practice of the country.—(See 
“ Colcbrooke’s Digest, 53 III., 238, and “Extracts from Official 
Records regarding Mafi, 53 p. 16), It is therefore the more re¬ 
markable that we gave such ready acquiescence to representa¬ 
tions not only entirely opposed to our own interests, and to the 
customs, laws, and records of the country, but frequently to the 
very language and tenor of the documents which purported to 
* be Altamgha. 


Amanf, UI 

Land managed by a collector on the part of Government:— 
called also Kkam and Khas. The Regulations have given the 
word greater currency in the Benares Province than elsewhere. 
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5 Ami patta, *2j qfT 

’Ami sanad, 

’Ami dastakj J^c 

A deed appointing an agent, or granting authority to collect 
rents. From the Arabic action, practice, rule. 

Ana 3 JT and IT W*TT 

A native land measure equal to 16 Eusis. Sixteen Anas go 
to a Kancha.—Saugor. 

The sixteenth part of a rupee—which is usually written by 
Europeans, anna. 

Ankbandi, 

An adjustment of rents asanuw&r by the Malguz&r at the 
close of each harvest.—See under Ank. 

Antarbed, jujyul 

The old name for the Lower Doab, extending from about 
Etawah to Allahabad. Occasionally it is used to signify the 
whole Doab—thus, Kachwahas are said by the poet Chand to 
be in Antarbed; and it does not seem probable that they were 
in any numbers except in the Upper Doab (see Kachwahas). 
The word is now seldom used, except by Sanskrit scholars. In 
that language it bears much the same meaning as Docib, sig¬ 
nifying the level country intervening (i.e. between the Ganges 
and Jumna), from within, and an altar, a hearth, an 
earthen platform in the courtyard of a house. 

JjT 

Mode of estimating by the ascertained produce of a Biswa 
that of a Bigha.—E. Oudh. The rule is very simple. Take 
the number of seers yielded by a Biswa, halve it, and you have 
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the produce per Bigha in maunds. The produce of 
ascertained from the produce of a Bigha, by doubling the latter, 
in maunds, and calling the product seers. 

Aran', ^j\j\ 

The old-established measurement of a field. A man says his 
Araii is so much, say two bighas, and though modern measure¬ 
ment may rate it higher, he will not consent to any change.— 
Benares. The term is, perhaps, derived from Aral a 1)1”1, a high 
bank of a river or tank, which may therefore be supposed to 
enclose an unalterable area. 

Arazi, ^1,1 ’srcjsft 

Lands; plural of Arz ^land. In revenue language, the 
word is chiefly applied to detached portions of land, which are 
generally either rent free, or recovered by the recession of rivers. 
It is therefore nearly synonymous with CJhak. 

Arsath, ^J\ 

A kind of account which the author of the “ ZubdatuT 

Kaw&nin” says is the same as a monthly Jama’ kharch. 

“The arsath, which is an expression for the monthly Jama’ 
kharch and abstract of the ’W’&zkh&m/’ 

The “Diwan Pasand” also says it is a monthly entry or 
abstract of several accounts, called ‘W’&zkham, and that it is in 
reality only another name for Jama’ kharch ; ^yi***? 

OAAjfjJ AiLj j\. This is the meaning the word bears in the 
Printed Glossary, and the word Arsotta (ArsatM), which pre¬ 
cedes it, is probably an error.* 


* This word is common all over the eastern part of the provinces, and is said to he 
so called from containing sixty-eight (arsath) columns.—B. 
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’Arzdaskt, 

An address or memorial, so called from its initial words. 

As ami, WHfft 

Literally names. A cultivator, a dependant, a culprit—all of 
which meanings we may suppose to he derived from such per¬ 
sons being entered in registers and tabular forms under the head 
of As&mi. It has been supposed, as Asami frequently means a 
criminal, that it is derived from ism, a crime ; and the practice 
commonly adopted by Kayaths of writing the word with 

a se Cj instead of sin gives some colour to this opinion. 
Asami is the plural of the plural of Ism a name (Do Sacy, 
“Grammaire Arabe,” II. 275). 

There are two words, one with a Oj se means a criminal, and 
the one with a (jjj sin means a cultivator; but both words are 
Indian inventions in their present significations, and rather 
barbarous inventions too, though they have become so common 
as to he quite indispensable.—B. 

An Asami Chliaparband is a resident cultivator, that is, an 
Asami who has a Chhapar or thatched house. 

An Asami Maurusi is an hereditary cultivator, that is, an 
As4mi who has Irs or inheritance. 

An Asami Pahikdsht is a man who cultivates land of a village 
different from that in which he resides.—See Pahikasht and 
Khudkasht 

An Asami Shikmi is one who cultivates the land of, and pays 
the rent to, another Asdmi. 

Asamnvar, j\ r . 

Including all the names; usually applied to statements, and 
to revenue settlements made with the proprietors in detail. 

-A-sH, J-A 

A registered village—literally, original, from asal, a root. 
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Daklnli 0 is tlic term applied to liamlcts included in the 
Asli village. It is not known at what particular time these 
words originated, hut it must have been subsequent to Todar 
Hal’s settlement. Our new settlements have swept away the 
distinction, which there was no occasion for preserving m the 
revised register * 

Awarija, ^J \ 3 T WTTfw 

A diary, a rough note-book, an abstract account of collec¬ 
tions, remittances, etc. etc. The “Zubdatu’l Kawanin” says 
the word is derived from Awara, scattered, wandering, unfixed, 
because the Awarija is a collection of detached notes which 
would otherwise be dispersed. It is applied generally to an 
account of any description. 

The work above-quoted says— 

jl) u T j ^j\ 3 \ 

It would seem, therefore, to be much the same as the Arsath, 
except that the latter is more strictly confined to a monthly 
account. 

The “Farhang-i Rashid! ” also states that the word is derived 
from Awara, scattered. The same work adds that Abar, Abara, 
Aw&ra, and Awarija, mean not only an account, but an office of 
account, an exchequer :— 

j iSXwJjj {—-jLju s>- d& L—>Ujur >-x \\j\ 

df A/# t— p] 1 J J 3 ^j\ 3 Joe ^ 

“Awara, an office of accoimt, so called because they write 
there the scattered accounts of the Diwan and call them 
Awarija : also the office in which they transact the revenue 
business, and in both meanings it is written without madda over 
the ah/. 37 

This is not quite correct the terns asli and dak hill aie still retained in many 
districts, not merely in the mouths of the people, but on the registers.—B. 
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See Awerja in the Printed Glossary, which appears a mistake 
for Aw&rija, though closely following Awirija Jama Kharch. 

Bad, ^ ^ 

A remission on account of deficient produce. One of the 
many meanings of the word in Persian is “annihilated,” 
aAIj j Jjjl) according to the “Burhcin-i EAti 7 ” and 

“ Haft Kulzam,”* and has thus been extended in the revenue 
language of India to signify remissions occasioned by annihila¬ 
tion (of crops). 

Badshahf, 

Literally, royal, from *Liol) a king. In the language of 
revenue officers it is generally applied to royal grants of rent- 
free land. Thus we say, “B&dshahi Sanad,” “B&dsh&hi 
Tenures.” The conditions of their validity are given in Peg. 
XXXVI. of 1803, and the corresponding enactments Reg. 
XIII. of 1795, and Reg. VIII. of 1805 : the first being ap¬ 
plicable to the Ceded Provinces, the second to Benares, and 
the third to the Conquered Provinces. 


Benawat, 

cJjLj 

t^TT^rf 

See above, under Benaudha. 


Bhabar, 




The forest under the Sewalik Hills. The tract varies in 
breadth from ten to twenty miles, and the slope of the ground 
varies from fifty to seventeen feet per mile, diminishing rapidly 
after the first few miles. Cultivation is confined only to the 
vicinity of the rivers issuing from the Himalayan range, but 
the soil in many parts is good, and consists of a rich black 
mould at the extreme verges of the tract, north and south. 
There are occasional patches also free from trees, but covered 
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with high grass, and many spots afford good pasturage. With 
these exceptions, the Bhabar is a dense forest, but almost desti¬ 
tute of trees valuable for timber; and water is at such a depth 
below the surface, that all attempts to dig wells have been fruit¬ 
less.—See “Printed Report on Rohilkhand Canals,” p. 107.* 
Bhabar is also the name of a light black soil in Baitul, in 
Central India. 

Bhaib ant, LU3 b U *rrt^ri Z 

A term equivalent to Bhayachara, q.v. It is derived from 
*rrt a brother, and to divide. 

Shag, 

Tax; duty; share in kind. Also fortune, destiny. 

Bliagnar, jfl# 

The name given to the rich alluvial lands under the banks of 
the Jumna.—Central Dodb. 

Bhej, ^ 5^ 

Rent; a proportionate share; an instalment, Bhej is in com¬ 
mon use, but is not noticed m any of the Dictionaries. It may 
be a corruption of the Sanskrit Bhag, a portion. 

Bhcj-barar, 

A tenure frequently met with in Bundelkhand, in which the 
shares of the brotherhood are liable to periodical, or occasional, 
adjustment; and in which balances of revenue and village 
•expenses, occasioned by the fraud or insolvency of a sharer, are 
made good by a rateable contribution from the other sharers. 
Strangers are often introduced in over-assessed estates on con¬ 
dition of paying the bar&r, but their admission by no means, 


* See “ Selections from Rec. N, W. P,/’ IV., 374. 
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as is sometimes supposed, forms a necessary incident of tlae 
tenure, of which, the chief characteristic is the rc-adjustment of 
the barar. At the late settlement of Bundolkhand it was 
stipulated in many instances that this liability to re-adjustment 
should cease; and practically, for some time previous, the re¬ 
adjustment had not been demanded, except upon occasions of a 
new settlement. It is probable that in a short time, as the 
value of property increases, the Bliej-barar tenure will alto¬ 
gether cease to exist. 

Bkungai, J[t j ^ wnt 

Is the name of a tax levied by the Baja of Bijaypur on part 
of the forest produce of Tapp a Saktisgaih, in zillali Mirzapur. 
In the Official Eeport of the Settlement of the Tappa, the word 
is said to be derived from Bhunga, a mallet. 

Tang&i is another of these taxes; from Tanga, an axe. 

Btarai, m3; 

A cess levied in the Province of Benares, of which one-half 
was given to the Amil for charges of remittance, and the other 
carried to the credit of Government.—See Sec. 6 and 7 of Bug*. 
II. of 1795. 

Bharat, j 

Amount of revenue paid by an individual or party. The word 
is chiefly used in Dehli, and is frequently pronounced Bharit 
and Barat. It is derived from Bharna, to pay. 

Bhattiana, 

Is the name given to a large tract of land between the Ilissar 
district and the Garra, which is tenanted chiefly by Bhatti 
Bajputs. Bhattiana, or Bhattia, is a country of growing import¬ 
ance, the population and cultivation having greatly increased 
since our occupation. 
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It will be observed; by referring to ilie map of Dasturs, that 
tlie Western boundary of Sirkar Hisar Feroza has been ex¬ 
tended only to the bed of the War river, winch runs not far to 
the Westward of the Ghaggar, tho new Parganah of Wattu and 
Bhattiana being altogether excluded: for this tract, full of 
sandy plains and Thais/ seems to have been little known in the 
time of Akbar, nor, with the exception of Malaud, which was 
in Mult&n, does it appear to be included in any Sirkar of the 
adjoining Subahs. It is to be observed, that Abu’l Fazl, in 
mentioning the breadth and length of the several Subahs, mea¬ 
sures from His&r in the Dehli Subah, from Ferozpur in the 
Multan Subah, from tho Satlaj in the Lahore Subah, and from 
Blkanir in the Ajmir Subah. He appears, therefore, with the 
above exception, to leave the tract between all these places 
as neutral ground. To he sure, the Rev. Mr Renouard, in 
his article on Dehli in the “ Encyclopaedia Mctropolitana/’ in¬ 
cludes Fattihabad in Ajmir, on the sole authority, apparently, 
of Hamilton’s Gazetteer; but Abu’l Fazl certainly places it in 
His&r Firoz&, and it was included in Hisar before his time, 
as we learn from the 5th chapter of the 2nd book of Skarnsi 
Sir&j’s T&rikh Flrozsh&ki, where he says— 


, lj,j\ 3 jLa a> - jb 

1 l3 j4 1*4^10 C m 3 !■£ Ibu 1 ^ t^b ^ b*J b ^ J J ^ tib 1 

"j* ( 3 *^ 


# Thai or thar is the name given to the various deserts in Raj put ana, and is 
probably a corruption of the latter half of tho word marwthaU, or desert 

region, applied to this tract.—B. 

f This passage, as it stood m the original work, puzzled me considerably, and even 
now, after a comparison of three manuscripts, I am not quite sure how the text should 
really stand: the reading given above is, however, the most probable. In Sir H. 


von. n. 


2 
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“ Before this, in the times of the ancient kings, that district 
in the records of the revenue officers stands as Shakk Il&nsi. 
When he built the city of Hisar Flroza, Sultan Firoz com¬ 
manded that from that time forth they should write is as Sliakk 
Hisar Firoz4, and the kitta’s of Hansi, Agroha, Fattih4bad, 
Sirsuti as far as Salaurah, and Khizrabad, and other entire 
kitta 5 s, were included in Shakk Hisar Firoza.” This Shakk 
must therefore have included Akbar's Sirk&r of Sirhind, as well 
as Hisar, for Salaura is under the Sewalik Hills and Khizrabad 
is on the Jumna.* 


Elliot’s om copy of Shamsi Srrfij’s woik, the fiist doubtful passage reads \ jy\i J 
the last woid, though without the chacutical notes, is clcaily meant foi I din , but 
in MS No 1002 of the India Office Library, I find (also without dots), 

which is piobably for j \j J dmodwin , plural of tfhvdn, which seems to mo the best 
reading of the two The copy lately purchased by the India Office at the Marquis of 
Hastings’ sale wants forty or foity-five pages at this point, and the next page begins 
in the middle of this very quotation. The passage as it stood in former editions 
went on lib and m the author’s copy the words are AlAJb 

which has no meaning. In MS No 1002 we have the coirect reading “it 

sits’j, (or as we should say “ stands”) fuxthei on, foi the reading of the fust edition, 
agrch) we have m the author’s copy bj£\ akraJi, m No. 1002 akrodah, 

and in the Hastings’ MS. by an evident error akar fooza Lastly, for 

m the first edition, which made nonsense of the passage, wo find m all the 
other MSS. j*Ucj batamdm, “entnely” These vaiiations, though slight m them¬ 
selves, are noticed here as an example of the vciy coirupt state in which we find 
many Persian MSS. of great histoncal value, and to shew the necessity for a recon¬ 
struction of our texts in accoidance with principles of sound and enlightened 
cnticism.—B 

* It was from the vicinity of these towns that the famous Ehoz Shah’s Lat was 
taken and placed in its present poshion in Dehli. A very particular and interesting 
account of the removal of the Lat, and of the first discovery of Indian ostcological 
remains m the neighbourhood is given by the same author, who, notwithstanding thff 
adulatory tone of his history, gives us more valuable details respecting the condition 
of Hindustan in his time than any other historian of that or any subsequent period. 

SMauiY and Khizrfihhd are two places on the road from Ropar to Sirhmd, The 
two places mentioned m the text are quite different, and have nothing to do with the 
matter.—E. add And as the MSS. generally have b instead of^ there is no reason 
to suppose that Salaura, was included,—B. 
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We may, perhaps, attribute the little knowledge entertained 
of these tracts by AbuT Fazl to the depopulation caused by 
“the firebrand of the universe,” Timur. There is not a place 
in these parts which was not the scene of his wanton cruelty. 
Bhatnir, Ahruni, Fattihabad and Tohana, all suffered at his 
hands. Sirsa was also attacked and plundered, if we may be 
allowed, as there seems reason, to look upon Sirsa as the town 
of Sirsuti. Indeed, it is still called Sirsuti by men that come 
from these parts; and Timur's Sirsuti is represented as being 
precisely the same distance and direction from Bhatnir, Fattih¬ 
abad, Tohana and Ahruni, as Sirsa is. If this really be the 
old Sirsiiti, the town must have changed its name before Akbar's 
time, as he only mentions Sirsa, stating that Firoz Shah's canal 
passes near the town of that name. 

It docs not appear that the extensive desiccation which this 
country has undergone, and the further progress of which it is 
now hoped will cease (our attention being directed to improving 
the means* of irrigation), had proceeded to such an extent as 
we now view it, when Timur invaded India Mirkhond, Abdu'l 
Eazzak, Sharfu'd-din, and all the other historians of his time, 
though they mention that he had to cross one continuous desert 
from the Satlaj to Bhatnir, yet describe the great populousness 
of that town in terms which but ill accord with its present 
state. Sirsuti is also said to be on the banks of the river of the 
same name, so that it had not ceased to flow in those days, and 
had not yielded to the Grhaggar, by which the dry river bed 
under Sirsa is now known. A short time before, also, Ibn 
Batuta,f while he states he had to cross a desert to Abohar, 


* One of ttie first measures should "be the opening of the dams in the native states 
There are at this time no less than twenty-four Bands on the Sirsiiti from Thanesar to 
Sagara, where it 30 ms the G-haggar. 

f It is much to be lcgretted that wo have not a perfect copy of this enterprising 
traveller’s work. The abridgment translated by Dr. Lee increases the desire to see 
the entire work as well edited. Professor De Gayangos, in a note to the first volume 
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£f the first city in Hindustan/’ says of Sirsuti, “It is large, 
and abounds with rice, which. they carry hence to Dehli so 
that neither in his time could the means of irrigation have 
been deficient. The river, indeed, up to the commencement of 
Akbar’s time, seems to have been flowing, and to have been 
still called Sirsuti, for in the “Akbarnama” we read that m 
Humayun’s re-conquest of Dehli, he bestowed upon the young 
Prince Akbar the Government of Hisar, and the provinces on 
the river Sirsuti; which, had they been the provinces on the 
modern Sirsuti, would most probably have been called Sirhind 
Yet it must be confessed that Abu’l Fazl, m his detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the Subah of Dehli, gives prominent notice to the 
Ghaggar river, and he may therefore have considered the 
Ghaggar and Sirsuti to be the same 

Major Brown, in his survey of His&r, fell in with a part of 
that which is now called the old Sirsliti. “The Sirsuti river 
was come upon quite unexpectedly. The best maps shew this 
river as joining the Ghaggar, between Murak and Samanah in 
the Pati&la state. As the survey approached Tohanah, the 
zaminddrs and native officers brought it to notice, and directed 


of his " Mahamedan Dynasties m Spam/’ states that he has obtained a perfect copy, 
and that he has it in contemplation to publish a translation of it,—a dcclaiation winch 
it is to he hoped he will shortly fulfil. The period of Ibn Batuta’s visit to India 
(a.d, 1332-1342) is highly interesting, and makes us regict the more that the geo¬ 
graphical details have been much confused by the cpitomator. After lcunng Dehli 
he goes to Biana (Baran ?)—thence to Kol,—thence to Jalali, a place seven days’ 
journey (?) distant from Kol—back to Dehli—hack again to Kol,—thence to Yieh 
Barah (Mampuri?) thence to the shores of a lake called “the Water of Life’"’ 
(Talgram?)—thence toKananj,—thence toMeiwa (?)—theuce to Gwalior. The Chinese 
Embassy which he accompanied on its return, appears to have come with a view to 
the restoration of some Buddhist place of worship below the Hills, and perhaps in 
the district of Sambhal, which had been destroyed by the Mahometans, who “had 
also prevented the Hindus from cultivating the plains which were necessary to their 
subsistence.” Hence we may perhaps obtain some information of the precise period 
when the depopulation of the country below the Sewalik Hills commenced, a 
question which has been cursorily noticed in the article Des. 
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our enquiries to this subject. It was stated that formerly this 
river flooded and enriched the lands to a great extent, and that 
even within the last ten years many villages derived great 
benefits from it. The bed of the river, however, has for some 
years been lost sight of altogether, and it was only in a few 
villages near Hansdaha that any vestige of it could be found ; 
the remainder of its track was laid down from information from 
the zamind&rs as far as it could be depended upon/ 1 (Reports 
on Projected Canals in the Dehli Territory, p. 120.) 

As this bed of the Sirsuti is nearly parallel with the course 
of the Ghaggar river, and with the Ghaggar Nalla, or Choya, 
there seems little room for doubt that it combined with the 
latter, and formed the river of Sirsflti, which was flowing under 
the walls of Sirsa (Sirsuti) in the time of Ibn Batuta and Timur. 
Whether the Ghaggar* and Sirsuti were originally two entirely 
different streams, or whether they were originally one and the 
same; or whether, as is the case now, it has always been that 
the Sirsuti is merely a tributary of the Ghaggar, are questions 
that would lead us into too long a discussion, and are irrelevant 
to the present inquiry. 

I am aware that it is usual to ascribe the deterioration of this 
tract solely to the Chalisa famine of a.d, 1783, but there seems 
sufficient ground for believing it commenced before that period. 
That the tract to the east of the Hyphasis was a desert at the 

* Wilford says that the famous Dnshadwati is the name of the Ghaggar, hut in the 
“ Tirtha Tatra” of the “Mahhbh&rat,” where it is mentioned as forming one of the 
boundaries of Kurukshetra, it is said, “those who dwell South of the Saraswati and 
Jtforth of the Dnshadwati, or in Kurukshetra, dwell in heaven.” So that if Wilford’s 
surmise is correct, what is now the Sirstiti was formerly the Ghaggar, and vice versCt; 
which would supply us with a fourth subject of enquiry. See further “Vishnu 
Purana,” p 181 —E. 

This river, which Elliot wntes Cuggur, is now generally called Ghaggar, and is 
usually admitted to be the Dnshadwati. It is a few miles to the West of Amballa, 
and is generally dry. See also Edgeworth, “ Botanic Agncultural Account of Pro¬ 
tected Sikh States ”—B. 
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period of Alexander’s invasion, we learn from Diodorus and 
Quintus Curtius, and though they differ from Aman in this 
respect, there is no doubt they represent truly the condition of 
a great part of this country in the time of that conqueror. 
Succeeding events must have increased the natural sterility of 
this region. The first Mahomedan invasions, which were fre¬ 
quently accompanied by extermination of the old inhabitants, 
may be considered one of the original causes of depopulation. 
As these occurred for 200 years, more or less, there was ample 
time for the desert to extend its reign. These were, after a 
short space, succeeded by reiterated Mughal invasions up to 
the time of Timur, who crowned them by his ravages. The 
tract could have been but little improved up to the time of 
Akbar, and whatever prosperity it subsequently attained was 
reversed* by the Chalisa famine. It is perhaps to that period, 
when the deficiency of water was so grievously felt, that we are 
to attribute the drying up of many of the streams f which used 
to flow up to a late period in the "Western Desert. It is a 
curious fact that the stream (Sankar or Sankra) which in 1739 
was of sufficient volume to form the Treaty J Boundary between 


* All notice of the ravages of the Bhattis is omitted, which was of itself no incon¬ 
siderable cause of depopulation. 

f With respect to the Snstiti, it may he doubted if at any time it over reached the 
Indus or any of its affluents. From the earliest periods it is reeoided as being ab¬ 
sorbed by the sand. Some of the oldest legends of the country relate to this pecu¬ 
liarity, aud allusions are constantly made to it by the ancient poets. “ sicut samim 
arborem, in qua ignis latet, sicut Sarasvatmi fluvium, cujus aqua sub terra fLuit,” 
“ Stenzler’s Raghuvansa,” p. 17 —See also “Harivansa,” pp. 507, 509 
% The words of the Treaty are— 

3 JjIj JLul aKj 3 \j 

<*Jtj j Uv^ j CL?\s>- 

Lj! j Jwab 

C^AlLuO 
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the possessions of Nadir Shah and Mahomed Shah, has not now 
even a puddle to moisten its arid bed. The further examination 
of this interesting* question is foreign to the immediate subject 
of this enquiry, which is to consider the condition of Bhattiaud 
in Akbar's time, so as to shew what place it should occupy in 
the Dastur Map; and, all circumstances considered, there can 
be no great error in having limited the boundary of Sirkar 
Hisar to the neighbourhood of the modern Ghaggar. 


Bhaiyachara, 

The definition in the Printed Glossary is for the most part 
correct. 

Bhaiy&ch&ra is a term applied to villages owned by descend¬ 
ants from a common stock. From brother, and 
usage. 

In such villages the whole of the land is occupied by the 
proprietary brotherhood, and the revenue assessed by a rate, or 
bctclih; and if there be non-proprietary cultivators, they are not 
responsible to the general body, but are introduced by some 
individual sharer, and pay him rent for land on which he pays 
by rate, or bachh. 

In many of these holdings are sub-divisions paying an ascer¬ 
tained amount of Jama, levied by the proprietors of each sub¬ 
division among themselves. They are called thok, patti , and 
various other names; but tbe existence, or non-existence, of the 
interior sub-divisions does not affect the general character of the 
holding of proprietors paying by a rate. 

There are also various ways of assessing the rate, as on 
ploughs, on the actual cultivation of each year, on wells, on 
the amount of cultivation ascertained at the settlement, etc. 
etc., but tbe general distinction continues unchanged.—See 
Par. 199-201 of the Revenue Board's Printed Circular Order 
on Settlements. 
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Bhaibat, 



See Bhaiwad. 



Bh.aih.issi, 

L^LS^ 


Bhaipansi, 

L5““iL5^ 


The shares of a brotherhood, 

especially in the lands of a 

village or township. 


Bhaians, 


wm 


Division, of property or interests among brothers. 

These three words are chiefly used in Bundelkhand, E. Oudh, 
Benares, and Lower Doab. 

Bhaiwad, 

To pay and receive on the footing of one of the brotherhood. 

Bi’lmukta, f^r^ffrr 

A Patta or lease tinder which a ryot pays a certain fixed sum 
at so much per plough or per Bighd, not being liable to any 
further demand. 

An engagement stipulating to pay a fixed money rent for the 
lands under cultivation* not subject to enhancement during the 
currency of the lease. See the Glossary under Bilmugta. The 
Word is Arabic, and means - f ‘ at a fixed or determined (rate).” 
It is often used to mean “ in a lump sum,” or “ on the whole.” 

In Benares it signifies consolidated rate, including Mai and 
Abwab.—See Peg. LI. of 1795, 


Birrabarar, j\J\^ fMilW*; 

Collection in kind.—Central Do&b. 

The expression seems derived either from Birah separa¬ 
tion, division, on account of the crops being divided before 
appropriation; or from the Birra of the Patwarfs account 
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hooks, which is applied to the entry of every crop under a dis¬ 
tinct head The proper word in book-keeping is Beora \jy+s 
explanation; detail; knowledge; which is frequently corrupted 
into Birra. 

Birt,* 

A tenure held on condition of the performance of offices, 
whether religious or secular. Proprietary right. The tenure in 
Gorakhpur, under which the Birtias pay a fixed yearly sum 
equivalent to twenty per cent, of the Government revenue, on 
account of the Baja or superior; but are the owners of the soil, 
entitled to the entire management of the Mauzas, not liable to 
be ousted, holding a hereditary and transferable tenure, and 
subject to enhancement of the rent only when the Government 
Juma should be increased. 

The Sankalap “ expectation of advantage from a holy 

work ” Benfey) Birt is a religious grant made to a Brahman, in 
order to secure the merit of sacrifices and ceremonies performed 
by him, and held at first free, but in almost all these cases the 
necessities of the Eaja of Gorakhpur had compelled him to 
demand a small rent from the holder. 

The Marwat cf) Birt was a compensation made by the Baja 
to the family of any man who was killed in his service in open 
fight, either with a neighbouring chief or in resistance to the 
Government, and is also called Khun Bah4 (z.e. “ washing away 
blood,” from “ blood,” and to “wash away”); it was 
chargeable, according to the custom of the Baj, with half the 
rent demandable for a regular Birt village. 

Jewan “to eat”) Birt is an assignment made by the 

Baja of the day to a younger son, of a certain number of villages 
in the Taluka for subsistance, to be held by such son and his 

* From the Sanskrit vrata, a vow, according to some, but Wilson derives it 
from cjprT maintenance, 
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descendants as Jewan Birt for ever. The assignee was accus¬ 
tomed to take a Patta from the Raja for these villages, paying 
a certain sum as rent.—See Talukdar. 

The term Birta is applied m Nepal to rent-free land, of which 
there are four kinds in that principality, Jagir, Manachaul, 
Rekh, and Birta. By the last a perpetual title is conveyed, 
and the land is at the absolute disposal of the grantee and his 
heirs. 

Rirtiya, Uy f^rf^rr 

A tenant who holds his land upon a fixed annual assessment 
which cannot he altered, except on certain conditions previously 
stipulated; nor can the land held by him he claimed by the 
donor. The definition m the Printed Glossary is correct.—See 
Birt.* 

Biswabarar, fWTRTK 

Collecting by the Biswa.—Central Do4b. 

The Biswa, from twenty, is the twentieth part of a 
Bigha; and besides being a measure of land, is also used to 
signify the extent of proprietary right in an estate. Each 
estate or village is considered an integer of one Bigha, which 
is subdivided into imaginary Biswas and Biswansis, to shew 
the right of any particular party. Thus, the holder of five 
Biswas is a holder to the extent of one-fourth of the entire 
village. 

Biswadari, 

A name given to the tenure of independent village commu¬ 
nities holding under a superior Talukdar; as in Aligarh, Main- 

* I am not sure that this definition is correct, in Behar, certainly, a birt grant 
can be resumed Elliot himself seems to have had doubts on this subject, and refers 
to Buchanan’s u India,” II. 546.—B. 
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puri, and Gorakhpur. It is in some places, as in Doldi, used 
as equivalent to Zaminddn and Patticlari. If a man's share in 
an estate is sold, he says his Biswa is sold. (See Sel. from lice. 
N.W.P. i. 119.) 

Biswf, t/j-j 

The alienation of land assessed at low rates on the payment 
of fines in advance.—E. Oudh. 

In the North-west it generally means two Biswas deducted 
from each Bigha cultivated by under tenants, which are taken 
by the landlord as his right.—See Dobiswi. 

Bola, Sy «ftWT 

The verbal agreement (from U p to speak) between the village 
lessees and the Asarnis, either Pahikasht (non-resident) or 
Khudkasht (resident). Any agreement between the Lumberdar 
(head man of the village) and Asami (cultivator) —Dehli, 

Bolans, ^ft^I 

Making over one’s share to another.—Benares and E. Oudh. 

B olansf, y 

The holder of another’s share or inheritance. An adopted 
heir.—Benares and E. Oudh. 

These words are derived from to speak, and ’WSf 

portion, share. 

Bolahdar, 

An occupant of land under a verbal agreement with the 
proprietor or tillage community. In His&r the bolahd&rs are 
of two kinds; the band-bokihd&r , who pays a fixed rent per 
annum for the land he cultivates, and the bolahddr Wl mukta\ 
who pays a quit-rent for a certain amount of land whether he 
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cultivates it or not. Both, classes are entered in the settlement 
record or band , and both hold their lands at the stipulated rates 
during the present settlement (Sel. Rec. N.WJP. iv. 15).—W. 


Burh Ganga, ifjf y 

Burh Ganga, from old, is the name given to the bed of 
the old Ganges where it has shifted its stream; more especially 
to the two old courses, of which one is traced below Hastinapur, 
and the other below Soron and Kampil. These changes appear 
to have occurred since the time of Akbar, and I have therefore 
in the Map of Dasturs restored the old stream as it probably 
ran in his time. 

This has not been done without cause. The reasons for re¬ 
storing the Hastinapur stream, and throwing Tarapiir to the 
eastern side of the Ganges are the following. 

When Timur marched from Mirath, he is said in the “ Mafia' 
us Sa'din," and “ Zafarnama," and other histories nearly con¬ 
temporary, to reach Ferozpur, which is distinctly described 
as being “on the banks of the Ganges." The course of the 
Ganges, then, in his time must have flowed in the bed of the 
present Burh Ganga. In the “KhuldsatuT Taw&rikh" also, 
written in the fortieth year of Aurangzeb's reign, copied by 
Shere Ali Afsos in the “ Araish-i-Mahfil" (which professes to 
be a more original work than it really is), the Ganges is 
described as flowing under Barha, which would show that at 
a much later period the Ganges preserved its old course; for 
this does not mean indefinitely that it flowed under the ex¬ 
tensive tract of country in the possession of the Barha Sadat, 
q.v. but literally, under the town of Barha, which was then 
in a flourishing condition, before it was sacked in a.d. 1748, 
by the rabble army of Safdar Jang. Moreover, in the Revenue 
Board's Records of the year 1819, there is a correspondence 
respecting several villages then within the area of Tarapur, 
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but included originally in Azampiir Bashta, which is still on 
the Eastern side of the Ganges. 

From the Dastur Map it will also bo seen that the Soron and 
Kampil branch has been restored, by giving Faizpur Badaria 
to Saheswdn, and Nidhpur and Aolai to Badaon: to which I 
have been led by the following considerations. They may be 
thought perhaps of no great force, but where, as in Oriental 
History, we are never indulged with topographical details, and 
have no accounts of the habits and pursuits of the people, nor 
of the intercourse and relations of social life, we must be con¬ 
tent with the remotest allusions, and rejoice if, after a whole 
day’s perusal of some almost illegible volume, we can extract a 
single fact worthy of record. 

When the heroic Pirthf Raj retreats from Kanauj, he is 
represented m the “ Kanauj Khand,” as following the course of 
the Ganges, till he reaches Soron. 

In the somewhat apocryphal biography of Shah Azlzu’d- 
din, contained m one of the many collections of the lives of 
Mahomedan Saints, he is represented as being aided by the 
Emperor Shamsu’d-din in the capture of Kasha Khor, in a 
naval battle under the walls of that town with the Baja, who 
after his defeat fled to Kamaon. Now we know that Khor is 
on the hank of the Burh Ganga, close to Shamsabad, which 
city was (it is said) built by Shamsu’d-din from the ruins of 
Khor. There may possibly be a shadow of truth in this ac¬ 
count, which is also preserved in the traditions of the common 
people; though, as Khor is mentioned later than the time of 
Shamsu’d-din, his building Shamsabad may be doubted. 

Let us come to a later period, and we find the Emperor 
Muhammad Tughlak in one of his mad schemes removing his 
capital to Sargdwari, “near Kampil and Patiali on the banks 
of the Ganges/’ according to “Eerishta;” and “near Kasha 
Khor on the Ganges” according to “Ziau’d-din Barni.” Either 
way it shows that the course of the river was then unchanged. 
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Still later, in the reign of Sayyid Khizr Khan, when there 
was unusual communication with Katehar, or Rohilkhand, we 
find the following allusions which may assist us in our in¬ 
vestigation. Tajul-mulk, after subduing Rai Harsingh of 
Katehar, “ arrived at the ferry of Sargdwari, and passing the 
Ganges, punished the Kafirs of Khor and Kampil.^ 

The same General, after another campaign, marching from 
Badaon and Etawah, passes the Ganges at Pachlana. 

In the same year the Emperor himself, after plundering 
Sambhal, crossed the Ganges near Patiali. 

L—J 1 j | L—. 5v J 

These quotations are taken from the “ Tabakat-i-Akbarf.” 

The “T&rikh-i-Badaom” uses precisely the same expression 
in two of these instances : and it is important to observe it, for 
the author was himself a great traveller, and was constantly on 
the move between Agra, Sambhal, and Badaon. Both he 
and the author of u Tabakat-i-Akbari” were contemporaries of 
Akbar, and could not fail, if any changes in the course of the 
Ganges had occurred up to their time, to give prominent notice 
of the circumstance. 

All the places noted above are on the right bank of the old 
Ganges, and would most probably not have been mentioned 
had the Ganges not run under them. At least in these days 
there are no such ferries as those of Pachlana, Pati&li, and 
Sargdw4ri. But as it may perhaps be said that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the change in the river’s bed, the expressions quoted above 
would not altogether have been inapplicable, other more de¬ 
cisive testimony may be adduced from a document in an old 
“ Dasturu’l-’Amal/’ in which mention is made of a Mauza in 
Tappa Aulaf, Parganah Bad&on, which, though the document 
may not he an exact copy of one publicly issued (it being 
merely inserted as a model for imitation), may yet serve to 
show without further question, that AuUi was once an integral 
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part of Parganah* Badaon. If it be remarked that the change 
in the course of the river is too great to have occurred within 
the period which has elapsed since the compilation of the Aiu-i 
Akbari, it may be replied that in our own time the change is 
almost every year perceptible, and that the Granges has shifted 
its bed so much since the two opposite banks were measured, 
that although only five years elapsed between the surveys, they 
cannot be combined with any accuracy. 

It is to be hoped therefore that the reasons given above may 
be considered to justify the innovation which has been ventured 
in the map. 

Bujharat, ^T^rT 

Adjustment of accounts. Prom flJ'RT bujhdna, to cause to 
comprehend. In some districts it has a special significance. 

“This audit of accounts (or Bujharat as it is called) is a most 
important process to the whole of the community. The right 
of admission to the audit is the criterion of proprietary right” 
(Sel. Rec. N.TV’.P. iv. 143, from report on Azimgaih by 
Thomason).—B. 

Biira, \jy 

Redeemable mortgage.—Eastern Oudh. 

Brita, fifrrr 

A grant, generally of land, to a religious person, or to a 
tenant on certain stipulations. See Birt, and the Printed 
Glossary under Burt. 


Moreover, in the book entitled the “ Ahwal-i Subajkt,” a new Parganah under 
the name of Nidhpur, is entemd as “m the time of the Snkfir of Badaun,” This 
work was wntten befoie the final disruption of the empire, and is a highly interest¬ 
ing memorial of the state of India at the time of its composition. It was obtained 
from the library of Nawwab Muhammad Mir Khan, whose family has had close con¬ 
nection with the house of Timiir since its decline. 
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Brittantpattar, j .j Ij^j tWcft 

The record of a decision given by a Panchayet. From Wrftcf 
circumstance, narration ; and xr a leaf, a deed, 

Bachhaunta, l h ^traTT 

Distribution of an aggregate sum on several individuals. 
(See Behri).—Upper Doab. 

Bahi, ^ •qft 

An account booh; a register ; a ledger. 

Thus, Bahi Khata is the day book kept by merchants, and 
Bahi Patwari, the village accountant's; or Patwari's register. 

Bakar^ j \L) 

Amount fixed by the appraiser.—See Bak. 

Bakhshnama, 

A deed of gift: from \jLzkr gift, and <ut) a letter, a document. 

Ba farzandan, u \djjJ \j 

Ba auladj U 

Literally, with sons, with children: words inserted in a grant, 
when it was intended that the land should be inherited by the 
heirs of the grantee. The opinion of the Supreme Government 
(in the famous case of Farzand Ali) was that these terms refer 
to the immediate heirs of the grantee's body, whether male or 
female, not to descendants generally; and this, no doubt, is,, 
correct; but according to the lenient interpretation of the 
officers concerned in the investigations respecting Maafi tenures, 
the words are now generally declared to convey an hereditary 
title, without any restriction. 

The Judges of the Sudder Dewanny Adaulat have also ruled 
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that a Ba farzandan grant is descendable to the heirs general 
(Reports, Yol. IY. p. 222): being opposed to the opinion of 
their law officers, who declared that the words in themselves, 
and apart from other expressions in the grant, created a joint 
interest with benefit of survivorship in the grantee and his 
children; or in the event of his having at the time of grant 
no children, but only grand-children, m the grantee and his 
grand-children.—(See “ Macnaghten's Precedents of Maliomedan 
Law,” p. 332, and pp. 48-52 of “Extracts from Official Records 
on Maafi Investigations.”) 

Baith, <s!Lj ^3 

Yalue of Government share of produce. The amount settled 
on the land, from baithna to sit: thus bearing the same 

etymological meaning as assessment. The word is used in many 
varieties of application in commercial transactions ; thus, kiind 
baithtd is “how much does it come to” (in reckoning or appor¬ 
tioning various items). 

Baj antar 1, ^ ^TWrTCt' 

B&jantari, or rather Bajantarl Mahal, was an item of collec¬ 
tion under the Mahomedan regime, derived from h. ^T3fT a 
musical instrument; Sanskrit ^fT^T • 

Bak, drtj 

Bak is used in the North West to signify an estimate of the 
produce without measuring the field. 

• There are men who make a profession of this, and it is won¬ 
derful with what accuracy they will guess the probable outturn 
of a crop by merely looking at it. In cases in my own experi¬ 
ence it has happened that when the crop has been cut and 
threshed the valuer has not been more than one or two seers 
out.—B. 


VOL. IX, 
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Bakxota, ■^wteftrTT 

A list of arrears of revenue due from farmers.—Behai’. 

Baluburd, jj Jb 

From ,!b sand, and Persian 0^ cut: a term applied to a tract 
of land 'which is covered with a deposit of sand after an inunda¬ 
tion. An item of remission of revenue on this account. 

Bangar, JL\> 

High ground, or uplands Thus, “P&nipat Bangar,” “Sonpat 
Bangar,” are the elevated portions of those parganahs, m dis¬ 
tinction to “Panipat Khadir,” “ Sonpat Khadir.” 

Barah, 

Land nest to, or surrounding, the village, generally enriched 
by manure. The term is chiefly used in Dehli and the Upper 
Do&b, and is probably derived fromjb or J b an enclosure.* 

Baram, ^b 

Unirrigated land ; land dependant on the seasons; from the 
Persian (jljb bdran , ram. Also a coat or cloak for keeping oil' 
rain, which Europeans usually corrupt into “brandy.” 

Barat, 

%* In addition to its numerous other meanings, it is used in 
the provinces, under the perpetual settlement, to imply an order 
to pay issued by a zammdAr on a mustajir thikadir or lessee. It 
is in this way:—Say a zamindar wants to buy a lot of shawls, 
jewels, or such things, instead of paying the merchant in cash, 
he gives him a Bar&t or order on one of his lessees, the lessee 
pays the merchant, and at the next audit of accounts produces 
the Bar&t as a set-off against the rent due from him. In this 


* Called Gohan m Oudh, and Go end or Gwend in Behar.—E 
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way some of our jzammdars contrive to anticipate the whole of 
their rents for several years to come.—B. 

Barbatai, ^ IsjjL> 

Division of the crops by sheaves or shocks, before the corn is 
trodden out. From the Persian j\j bar , a load. In Rohilkhand 
it is more usually called by the Hindi synonym of Bojh-bat&i. 

Baramba ; jljJj TTTTT 

Literally, fruit of mangoes. Revenue derived from the lease 
of mangoe-groves. Fromjb fruit, and ^1 a mangoe * 

Bagam, 

Said, in the Printed Glossary, to be the most productive 
lands in the Southern Division of Dehli, situate on the banks of 
canals; but this must be a mistake, as there are no canals in 
the Southern Division. The word, whatever it is, is most pro¬ 
bably derived from bar/h, a garden, or any richly cultivated and 
irrigated spot. 

Ba’zi mmm daftar, j lir ^j 
An office established in A.i). 1782, before the enactment of 
the Regulations, for the purpose of enquiring into improper 
alienation of land. Literally, u the office of certain lands. 55 
The plan for the institution of this office is giyen at p. 224 of 
“ Colebrooke 5 s Digest of the Regulations,” Yol. III. 

Bebak, jb__j 

Without arrears; paid up in full.—See Baku 
Biaj, 

Interest on money. Bidjii is the capital put out to interest. 

* This would he more correctly written as two words.—B* 4 
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Bidh bandij 

This is a peculiar system of calculating the amount to be paid 
by a cultivator. It is peculiar to Chibraman, a parganah of 
Farrakhabad, in the Central Doab. It is thus described by Mr. 
Wynyard, the settlement officer, By this system the Asami 
pays his rent for the land in the aggregate, no matter whether 
he cultivates it or not.” Kali Rai calls it 'sfte bid. —E. add . 

Bidha, Ujuj 

Synonymous with Bandobast. Determination of the amount 
to be paid as Government revenue.—Upper Doab and Rohil- 
khand. 

Bigha, \&J ^nr or ^ifT 

A measure of land, subject to local variation. In the Upper 
Provinces it is usually considered in the English surveys to be 
3,025 square yards, or |ths of an acre. In Bengal it is 1,600 
square yards, or little more than Jrd of an acre. A Kachcha 
Bigha is in some places Jrd, in others £th, of a full BigM. 

Akbar’s Bigh4 contained 3,600 Ilahi Gaz (see that article). 

The following are some of the local variations of the Bighi, 
in the Upper Provinces :— 

BIGHAS. B. C. 

In Farrakhabad, 100 acres, = 175 12 0 

In the E. and S. parts of Gorakhpur, == 192 19 7 

In the W. and N. parts the Bigh&s are much smaller. 

In Allahabad and part of Azimgarh, = 177 5 15 

In part of Azimgarh and Ghazipur, = 154 6 8 

In Bijnor, = 187 19 15 

In the Upper Doih it was found that the average measure¬ 
ment of the side of a Bighd, deduced from the paces of 148 
zamind&rs, who were accustomed to practice this kind of men¬ 
suration, amounted to 28^ English yards; making the local 
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(kachcha) blgh& equal to 831^; and 100 statute acres equal 
to 582 kachcha blghas, 3 biswas. 

It is needless to continue tbe comparisons ; but see for further 
information “Prinsep’s Useful Tables/* p. 89.—E. 

There seems to be some connection between the size of 
the kachcha, or local, bigha and the value of land in different 
districts. The official bigha consists of twenty cottahs or biswas, 
each side of which is measured by a rod of four cubits in length, 
thus called the chah&r dasti, or ch&r hdth ke katt&; but in the 
remoter parts of Gorakhpur and the wild tracts bordering on 
Nepal the bigha increases in size, till in some places we have it 
consisting of twenty kattas of as much as ten cubits in length 
each! and returning from the frontier back again to the more 
thickly peopled parts of the country, the cottah sinks by degrees 
to 9, 8, 7, 7j, and 6 h&ths in the various parganahs.—B, 

Bighoto, fwtcft 

The name given to a tract of country bordered by Mewat 
on the East, Loh4ru on the West, Hariana, Dhundhoti, and 
Chanddn on the North, and Bath on the South. It includes 
Bewarl, Bawal, Kanon, Patodi, Kot Kasim, and a great part 
of the Bahraich Jaglr. The word is only of local application, 
and does not appear to be known much beyond its own limits. 

fwtrfr ft 

That is, “ Bighoto has two lords, Khoros (amongst Ahirs), and 
Chauh&ns (amongst Bajputs).” 

The name of Bighoto, or BIghota as it is sometimes called, 
•is derived from Bigha Baj, a worthy descendant of the illus¬ 
trious Chauh&n, PirthI Baj.—See Dhundhoti and Chauh&n. 

Bigahti, JL^Xj 

Bent fixed on lands per blghi. The same as Bigoti in the 
Glossary, which is also correct. 
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Bijakj lIS^j 

A memo, deposited with, gram when stored, specifying its 
amount; an invoice, a list; also an inscription. 

The derivation is probably the causal form of the 

Sanskrit to know. 

A term peculiar to Kama on. 

Mr. Trail, the English Commissioner of the Province, reduced 
all the miscellaneous measures of quantity of land to nominal 
(not actually measured) Bisis, The Bisi is equal to twenty 
Pathas of Grarhwal, or twenty ISTalis of Kamaon. The Patha, 
or K’ali, represents a measure of seed with a capacity of about 
two seers, and the number of Pathas in any area is estimated by 
the quantity of seed (generally wheat) required to sow it. The 
actual extent varies according to the quality and position of the 
land. The grain is sown much wider in the poor Upardhw 
lands near the summit, than in the rich Tal&hw lands near the 
base.—See As. Res., xvi., 178. 

Behri, 

A subscription; an assessment on a share Instalments paid 
by under tenants to the landlord. Distribution of an aggregate 
sum on several individuals. A monthly collection according to 
their respective circumstances. Term given to a division of a 
Bhayachara estate. The share or interest of one of the brother¬ 
hood in an estate. The Persian Bahra has the same meaning, 
and is probably the origin of the word. 

Behridar, 

Holder of a share, denominated Behri.—See Glossary, Beraidar. 

Benaudha, %Ph*T 

A name commonly given by the natives to the country be- 
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tween Allahabad and Sarwar, i.e. Sarjupar, the other side of the 
Sarju (ancient Sarayu), the present district of Gorakhpur; and 
between the Ganges and the Chhuab Nala, by which it is sepa¬ 
rated on the North-West from Baiswara. Benaudha appears 
to include the Western parts of Jaunpur, Azimgaih, and Benares, 
and the Southern part of Oudh. Indeed, some authorities make 
it extend from Baiswara to Bijaypur, and from Gorakhpur to 
Bhojpur. The common saying is that Benaudha, or Ben&wat as 
it is sometimes called, contained twelve Rajas, who comprised 
one Paut, and were considered to have common interests. 1st, 
the Gaharw^r of Bijay pur; 2nd, the Khanzada Bachgoti; 3rd, 
Bais ; 4th, Sarnet; 5th, Haiobans of Hardi; 6th, Ujjain of 
Dumr&nw; 7th, Rajkumar of Teori Bhagwanpur; 8th, Ckandel 
of Agori; 9th, Kalhans of Sarwdr; 10th, Gautam of Nagra; 
11th, Hindu Bachgoti of Karwar; 12th, Bison of MajhaulL 
These dimensions would imply that Benaudha was an extensive 
province, including the whole of Benares and Eastern Oudh ; 
but I believe the limits first mentioned are the correct ones, 
and out of this narrower space it would be easy to construct the 
fifty-two parganahs, of which Benaudha is said to consist. 

Bakhslnatj cjLAst 

The name of a division of the Jaunpur Sirkar mentioned in 
Regulation II. of 1795. This Parganah no longer exists as a 
separate division. Its former history and the derivation of its 
name are very obscure; apparently, however, the designation 
of ce Bakhshiat, J? or “Dih&t Bakhshigari,” prior to the Cession, 
applied only to certain villages which were assigned to the 
Bakshi of the Port at Jaunptir, for repairs and other necessary 
expences, and it was not till after we got possession of the 
country, that the Talukas of Soetha, Kariawan, Naw&i, and 
Bhadi, all of which are Peshkashi Mahals, were included in 
the Parganah called Bakhshi&t* Under these circumstances, 
there was no objection at the late settlement to absorb the 
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sub-division in tie manner most convenient, and tie villages 
were accordingly distributed between Gliisua, Haveli, Karakat, 
and Angli Matul. 

Baldihai, 

Compensation for pasture ground.—Bohilkhand. 

It is usually called Bardaihi to tie Eastward.—See Ang. 

Balkat, il 

Bent taken in advance.—Lower Do&b, Bundelkhand, and 
Benares. 

The word is also applied to tie cutting of ears of corn with¬ 
out going through the usual process of reaping. Katdi is 
likewise used in this sense in Benares. 

From this word is derived the name of the old Mahomedan 
tax b&lkati, which used to be demanded on commencement of 
reaping. From an ear of corn, and to cut. 

Bandbehri, 

Statement of the amount of each money instalment or share 
of a village. The word Band is used in many other combina¬ 
tions in the sense of statement, account, ledger; thus Band- 
bardasht or Bandbatdi is a statement of the amount of each 
instalment in grain. Band-hisdb is an abstract account. Band- 
ph&ntah is a paper like the Bandbehri which shows the liabilities 
of each sharer of a village. 

Bapans, ^ spfat 

Father’s share —Benares and Eastern Oudh. 

Bapauti is more usual in the N. West and Bundelkhand. 

The word is derived from a father, and share. 

Bakaya, VjUj 

Old balances of Bevenue; plural of the Arabic an arrear, 
a residue. 
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Barari, 

A shareholder paying his portion of the Jama according to 
the Bar&r. 

Barawurd, ^Ty 

An estimate ; calculating ; casting up. From the Persian y 
above, and to bring. 

Barin', 

Profits, a corruption of Barhotari: from LfeJj to increase. 

Barmhotar,* 

A free grant given to Brahmins for religious purposes. 

Batnan-bad-batnan, Ux> 

Literally, <f body after body,”—words frequently inserted in 
grants, after the corresponding expression of Nasalan ba*d 
Nasalan, to signify that the tenure is heritable by lineal de¬ 
scendants in the male line. Under the present interpretation 
of the resumption laws, the expression is construed to convey 
the right of perpetuity, without this restriction. 

Batta, 15 j 'Sfg’T 

Difference of exchange; anything extra; an extra allowance; 
discount on uncurrent or short weight coins: usually called 
Batta. The word has been supposed to be a corruption of 
Bharta, increase, but it is a pure Hindi vocable, and is more 
usually applied to discount than premium. 

Baidar, 

A proprietor by purchase; from the Arabic selling. 
Hence Bain&ma, a deed of sale. 


* Also spelt 
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Bai’bi’l wafa dir, tf^^Rqrr^TT; 

A person having the possession and usufruct of a property 
on its conditional sale to him; the stipulation being that if a 
sum of money borrowed from him be not repaid by a fixed 
period, the sale shall become absolute; from sale, and Uj 
performance of a promise. 

Chahi ; Rift 

Lands irrigated from wells (from the Persian Chah a 
well), as distinguished from Baram, or land dependent 

on rain for its moisture; Chain land pays a higher revenue 
than Baranl, because it has a certain supply of water, while 
the supply from rain is of course uncertain. 

The extreme uncertainty of the supply of rain is the cause 
of the terrible famines to which India is peculiarly subject; 
and which it is now proposed to combat by a larger system of 
irrigation derived from canals. The system of irrigation from 
wells is defective in many ways. It necessitates the keeping 
by each cultivator of extra bullocks to work the well. Besides 
which to dig a well is a costly operation, and can therefore 
only be done by rich men or by the joint act of the community. 
A well is like an estate, the joint property of a large body of 
men, each of whom has his stated number of hours in the week 
for using the water. In the hot weather the necessity of 
getting water for the fields is so great that the wells are kept 
at work all day and all night, the water being led along con¬ 
duits of earth sometimes for miles. When worked so incessantly 
the well will sometimes dry up for a time, because the water" 
is taken out faster than it runs in, and the ryot has to stop 
working till it fills again. All the uncertainty, expense, and 
other inconveniences of the ch&hi system will be obviated by 
canals. 

In many parts of Behar there are no wells for agricultural 
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purposes, and the people arc entirely dependent on rain or 
tanks. 

It is curious to observe how the wells vary in size in different 
parts of the country. In the Panjab the wells arc often from 
fifteen to twenty feet in diameter; there is one at Amritsar 
which admits four raliats or Persian wheels at once. Lower 
down, in the N.W. Provinces; six or seven feet is the average 
diameter, and the well is generally worked by the chains or 
chars a, a large leathern sack, which is drawn up by bullocks 
walking down an incline. This requires two men to work 
it, one to drive the bullocks and another to tilt ilie chains 
when it comes up; whereas the rahat requires only a man or 
hoy to drive the buffalo round (r. Arhat). 

Lower down again in Behar the wells diminish to two or 
three feet in diameter, and are worked by a kunr or small 
bucket of iron or earth, fastened by a long rope to a pole, the 
pole works on a pivot in a post four or five feet high and is 
balanced at the other end by a heavy log or mass of earth. 
This also requires only one man to work it. It is chiefly used 
by Koeris (or Kachhis) to irrigate their fields of poppy or 
other rare and costly crops. The labour of using it is hard, 
and the amount of water raised is less than hy any other pro¬ 
cess ; but in Behar, especially in the eastern parts of it, the 
soil is often so loose that a permanent well cannot be made, 
and the little temporary wells arc therefore more economical. 
In Purneah they arc very small, often not above a foot across, 
and are supported by rings of burnt clay called pat. A well of 
this kind costs two rupees only, and lasts a couple of years. 

• It is the western part of these Provinces and in the Panj&b 
that canal irrigation is peculiarly needed; in the eastern dis¬ 
tricts and in Bengal the land is low and full of marshes, tanks, 
and rivers, and the main staple is rice, which grows in three 
or four feet of water, and during the rainy season, when the 
country is generally submerged; but in the upper provinces 
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the land is high and dry, and the wheat and other staples 
require constant irrigation to make them grow at all.—B. 

Chakari, ' E TP^ 

Grant for personal services in the village; from a 

servant. 


CMiir, scK 

The lessee’s own cultivation; corrupted from Sir.—Saugor. 

Chhutauti', 

Bemissions allowed either on the Bighd, or in rupees, by 
Malguzars, after forming an estimate of a field. Also, gene¬ 
rally, any remission of Eevenue by Government; from 
Chhutnd, to be dismissed, to escape. 

Chhut, Chhut M&’fi, or Mujr&i, are terms specially applied 
in Benares to the reductions which have been made in the 
assessment of 1197 Fasli. Some of these have been authorized 
by the Government, but most of them have been granted with¬ 
out any such authority. Some of those in the former category 
are alluded to in Sect. 22, Beg. II. of 1795. 


Chhorchitthi 




A deed of release, from dTl d*11 chhorna, to abandon, and 
chitthi, a note, 


Chitthi, 

A note; a paper containing an order or demand. From thief 
word are formed chitthi talab or talab chitthi, meaning a pro¬ 
cess or precept; a summons; from the Arabic search, 

demand; and Chitnavis (written Ohitnis in the Printed Glos- 
sar y)? a writer of notes or precepts; a secretary; from the 
Persian to write.—E. 
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Chitth! taksim is a note or memorandum of allotment or 
partition of an estate by Batwara —TV\ 

Chitth! tankhwaln, is a note containing a demand for pay¬ 
ment of rent, also tbo same as Barat q.v. —W. 

Chukara, 1 j\£j>. ^pRTTT 

Customs duty.—Saugor. 

Chukaiita, 

Field rates of rent; money rate ; from ^iT^TT Chuk&nd, to 
settle or complete. Also an agreement for the deb very free of 
cost of a stipulated share of an estimated crop to the principal 
shareholder on the part of the rest.—Moradabad.—W. 

Chukrij 

A fractional division of land.—Garliwal and Kam&on. 

Chukat, 'gcgri 

A settlement; from ’sprRT Chukand, to settle.—Dehli and 
Upper Doab. 

CLungi, 

Illegal abstraction of handfuls of market produce. It is 
frequently, however, given voluntarily as a sort of rent for 
the use of market conveniences, such as booths, sheds, etc.; 
and in this sense is equivalent to the Baitak of the Deccan. 

Chung! is also sometimes given to Fakirs, Zammd&rs, or 
Banias, for the establishment of new markets.—E. 

In the Panj&b it is the name of a tax levied in kind on all 
produce that enters the city gates, an octroi in fact; and has 
been continued under British government.—B. 

Chungi mahal, a place where grain may be landed from boats 
and stored on payment of a portion of it to the owners of the 
ground.—B ehar.— W. 
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Chaubachha, 

A levy of Revenue on four things, under the ancient regime, 
in the Dehli territory; namely, pag, tag, Lori, or Ludl, and 
punchhi • i.e. pagri* a turban, tag, a rag or thread worn by a 
child round its waist, Lo)i, a hearth, and pmchhi, animals’ tails, 
as of buffaloes, bullocks, etc. 

As tag may be considered to be included in pag, another tax 
is substituted for it according to some authorities. Thus palhati 
a cess on the pala cuttings (see Jharberi), or a cess on the 
darantz or sickle, or on the Llinrpa or grass-scraper; but the 
insertion of tag is correct, for the tax upon th b pag, or men, was 
double of that upon the tag , or children. 

Chaubisa, ^t^TT 

From Chaubis, twenty-four; is a name applied to a tract of 
country containing that number of villages m the occupation of 
a particular tribe. There are several of them scattered over our 
Provinces, but they may perhaps be considered more frequent 
in the neighbourhood of Mathura than elsewhere. Thus, we 
have within a circuit of about thirty miles round that city— 

A Chaubisa of Jaes Rajputs. 

A Chaubisa of Jadon Rajputs. 

A Chaubisa of Bachhal Rajputs. 

A Chaubisa of Kachhwaha Rajputs. 

A Chaubisa of Jaiswar Rajputs.—See Chaurasi. 

Ohandharaf; 

The jurisdiction of a ChaucLhari, whose occupation has been 
correctly described in the Printed Glossary. 

* Called by our early tiay ellers pucMi y “ To scold lustily and to pull one another’s 
pucherzes or turbats off, being proverbially termed a banyan fight.”—“Fryer’s Tray.” 
Lett. III. Chap. 3 
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Chaudliarait, 

A Chaudharfs fees of office. 

Chaugadda, 

The place where the boundaries of four villages meet. It is 
known also by the names of Chauhadda, Chausingha, Chaukha, 
Ohaur&ha, and Chompta. 

OhanmaSj 

Lands tilled from Asarh to Kuar, that is, during the Chau- 
m4sa (four months), or rainy season, and prepared for the Babi 
sowings. 

Chaumasa ; 

The Indian seasons are, according to the Shasters, six in 
number, each comprising two months. These divisions are 
more fanciful than real; and the common people are content 
to adopt the more definite division of three. Chaumasa, or 
Barkha, constitutes the four months of tho rainy season. The 
rest of the year is comprised in Syala, Jar a, or MobAsa, the 
cold season; and Dhupkal, or Kharsa, the hot season. 

Chaumasiya, 

A ploughman hired for the season.—Saugor. 

Chaur or Ohaunr, 

A long low marsh lying between high banks, fit for growing 
rice, and generally full of water in the rains.—Behar.—B. 

Chaur isf, 

The word means, literally, eighty-four: and is territorially 
applied to a sub-division of a parganah, or district, amounting 
to eighty-four villages. Tod, in his “ Annals of Bajputana/' 
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where Chaur&sis are numerous, remarks that they are tanta¬ 
mount to the Saxon Hundreds (Yol. I. p. 141). This may he 
the case in some respects, but it is evident that Hundreds rarely 
contained a hundred milages, and sometimes not even half a 
hundred. Spelman, in his Glossary, says, “ Nusquam quod scio , 
repenuntur 100 villce in ahquo Sundredo per totam Angham. Magni 
hahentur qm ml 40, ml 30, numerant. Multi ne 10 Qmdam 
duas tantum.” Hallam also observes (“Middle Ages,” Yol. II. 
p. 390), that the great divisions of the Northern counties had 
originally a different name, and that in course of time many of 
them have improperly acquired the name of Hundreds, which 
is conjectured to be a mere political division more peculiarly 
belonging to the South of England. Lingard also (Yol. I. 
p. 335) gives an extract from Doomsday Book to show how 
little uniformity prevailed with respect to the area and number 
of manors contained within each Hundred. Thus we see that 
Hundreds were never originally equally partitioned, and in this 
respect they differ from Chaur&sis; for there is no Chaur&si, even 
though it may have dwindled down to ten or twelve villages, of 
which every originally component village could not, according to 
local tradition, be pointed out by the neighbouring zamindars; so 
that Chaur&sis once comprised—theoretically, however inexactly 
in certain cases,—as the name implies, eighty-four villages. 

I took occasion, when reporting the Mirat Settlements, to 
remark that I had discovered some Chaurasis in that district, 
and expressed my surprise that their existence had not been 
previously observed. The assertion, I well remember, was 
received with some degree of incredulity, and the existence of 
Chaurasis in any part of these Provinces was altogether denied. 
I have therefore taken some trouble to ascertain if I was de¬ 
ceived, and the following list, which is the result of my enquiries, 
will perhaps be considered to establish their existence beyond a 
question, not only in Mirat, but in almost every district in this 
Presidency. 
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In Deoil, now included in the Parganah of Bibamiyu in 
Etawah, there is a Chaurasi of Tilokchandi Bais Rajputs. 

The Parganah of Kuraoli, in Mainpuri, constitutes a Chaurdsi 
of Rath or Rajputs. 

In Jewar of Bulandshahr, the Chaukarzada Jadon Rajputs 
have a Chaurdsi. 

In the Parganah of Chandaus in Aligarh, there is a Chaurdsi 
of Chauhan Rajputs. 

In Parganah Kantit, of Zillah Mirzapur, there is a Chaurdsi 
of Garhwar Rajputs, of which most of the villages are now m 
the possession of Brahmans. 

In Parganah Khairabad, of Zillah Allahabad, there is another 
Chaurasi of Gahanvar Rajputs. 

The Lohain Jdts have a Chaurasi in Haridna. 

One of the Tappas m Atrauli of Aligaih is a Chaurdsi. 

The Parganahs of Malaut and Bharangi in Bhattiana are 
each a Chaurasi 

There is also in the neighbourhood of Karsdna, Sirpana, and 
Sahdwar a Chaurasi of Balde Brahmans, and in Saheswan and 
TTjhani one of Tuar Rajputs.—See also article Janghdra. 

The Solanklii Rajputs have a Chaurasi in Nidhpur and 
Sahdwar, on the borders of the Mainpuri and Baddon districts. 
They are the descendants of the princes of the sacred Soron, 
before the Rathors conquered Kanauj. 

From Allahabad to Karra there is a Chaurdsi of Johya Rajputs, 
who have beeu for a long time converted to Mahomedanism. 

In the Parganah of Hansi there is a Chaurasi of Jdts, com¬ 
prising the Gots of Seil, Rongi, Bora and Satraungi. 

. In Parganah Sheoli of Cawnpore there is a Chaurdsi of 
Chandel Rajputs. 

In Oudh, opposite to Sheorajpur, there is a Fattihpur Chaurdsi 
tenanted by Bisen Rajputs. 

There is a Chaurdsi of Chandel Raj‘puts in Kariat Dost, in 
Zillah Jaunpur. 


VOL. II. 
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There is a Chaurdsi of Tuar Rajputs in Dasna and Jalalabad, 
Zillah Mirat. 

There is half a Chaurasi of the same tribe in Puth, in the 
same district. 

The Nagri Gujars have a Chaurasi in Dankaur, Zillah 
Bulandshahr. 

The Parganah of Loni was formerly a Chaurdsi. 

The Parganah of Ghazipur, in Fattihpur, was formerly a 
Chaurdsi. 

In Mahomedabad Gohna, of Zillah Azimgarh, there was also 
formerly a Chaurdsi. 

The Balain Jats, the Salaklain Jats, and the Kalsean Gujars, 
have each a Chaurasi m the Western Division of the Muzaffar- 
nagar District. 

The Nirwal Jdts have a Chaurdsi to the South of Dehli. 

In Baghpat the Gaur Tagas had a Chaurdsi, of which but 
few villages now remain in their possession. 

Garra Kota in Damoh of Saugor is a Bundela Chaurasi. 

In the same Parganah the Deswal Ahirs had half a Chaurdsi. 

Parganah Jhillo in Saugor is a Chaurdsi. 

The Titwal Tagas of the Upper Doab had formerly a Chaurdsi. 

There is a Taluka Chaurdsi to the North of the Son (Soane), 
in Agori Barhar of Mirzapur. 

There is a Chaurasi of Badgujar Rajputs in Mahendwar, the 
local name of a tract of country between the Mewat Hills and 
the Jumna.* 

There is also a Chaurasi of the same clan of Rajputs, now 
Musulman, on the hanks of the Hindan, to the South West of 
Muzaffarnagar. 

This branch of Rajputs had also a Chaurdsi in Rajpura, and 
in Nerauli, Parganahs of Rokilkhand, and another on the oppo¬ 
site side of the Ganges at Anupshahr. These, however, are 


* More correctly the name of a email river now dammed up — E. 
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only sub-divisions of the much more extensive possessions they 
had on either side of the Ganges. 

There is a Chaurasi of Hangars in Parganah Kata of Seha- 
ranpur. 

There is a Chaurasi of Khubar Gujars in Rampur in the same 
District. 

The Bunaphar Rajputs have a Chaur&si in Garra Mandla. 

There is a Chaurasi of Gautam Rajputs, now Musulman, in 
Tappa Jar, Zillah Fattihpur. 

There is a Chaurasi also in Hatgaon, in the same District. 

The Mahesara Tagas have a Chaurasi in Kithor, Zillah Mirat. 

The Basian and Datean Tagas have each a Chaurasi in Puth 
and Siana, on the borders of Bulandshahr. 

There is a Chaurasi of Sakarwal Rajputs in Parganah Chain- 
pur of Arrah. 

The Parganah of Rohtak is a Chaurasi. 

The Parganah of Tezgarh, in Dam oh, is a Chaurasi. 

There is a Chaurasi of Chauhans in Aonla, a Parganah of 
Bareilly. 

There is a Chaurasi of Thukarel Jats in the Western parts 
of Aligarh. 

There is a Chaurasi near the Cantonment of TTrai in Jalaun. 

The Sabaran Brabmans have a Chaurasi in Parganah Etawah. 

The Ahirs have a Chaurasi in the Northern parts of Shekoha- 
bad, in Mainpuri. 

There is a Chaurdsi near Bhojpur, at a short distance from Far- 
rakhabad, known generally by the name of the Chaurasi of SiraulL 

There is a Chauh&n ChauiAsi of Jhilmili in Sirguja. 

" There is a Chuk Chaurasi between Ghiswa and Jaunpur. 

There is a Chaurasi of Pal war Rajputs in Anaula of Gorakhpur. 

There is also another kind of Chaurasi in Anaula. When 
Chandersen, the Sarnet Raja, divided his acquisitions among 
his three sons, he gave a Chaurasi (in Koss) to his eldest son, 
constituting the Raj of Gorakhpur; half a Chaurdsi (in Koss) : 
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to his second, constituting the Eaj of Hasanpur Maghar; and 
a quarter Chaurasi (also in Koss) to the third, constituting the 
Eaj of Anaula. 

There are two Chaurasis in Parganah Chandpur, Zillah Bijnor. 

There are also two Chaurasis of Mewatis, one called the 
Kamu Chaurasi in Bhurtpur, and the other the Dehli Okaur&si, 
near Sonah.* 

Surajpur, in Ghosi of Azimgarh, is a Chaur&si Taluka, be¬ 
longing to Kurhanya Bhuinhars. 

The Suksenaf Kayeths had formerly a Chaurasi around 
Sankisa, on the Kalinadi, between Mainpuri and Farrakhabad. 

* The existence of this Sonah Chauidsi is doubtful.—E. add. 

f The Suksena Kayeths have naw entirely deseited Sankisa (Sankasya) From 
this place have also sprung the Suksena Nais, Kachhis, and Bharbhunjas , and it 
is highly interesting as being mentioned in the Ram ay ana, and by the Chinese 
traveller Fa-Hian (a.d. 400), who speaks in terms of high approbation of Seng-kia-shi 
and its neighbourhood. 

u Ce royame est fertile et abondant en toutes sortes de productions. Le peuple y 
est nombreux, nche, et sans comparaison pins joyeux que partout ailleuis ” (p. 126). 
There is nothing m the present appearance of the country to warrant this high enlogium. 

In the 14th Number of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, there is an 
interesting account of a visit paid to Sankisa by the MCmshl Df Lieutenant Cunning¬ 
ham, Bengal Engineers, which seems to call foi a few lemirks The rums of San¬ 
kisa (not called now Samkassa) can enter into no comparison with those of Khnauj, 
even if we include the ancient khera of Sarai Agath. The G-osain’s Temple, more¬ 
over, can scarcely be said to be built of the ancient laige bricks - T as there are but 
very few in the whole structure There is also an important misapprehension to he 
corrected, as Lieutenant Cunningham and Colonel Sykes both lay too much stress 
upon it It is stated as an extraordinary fact that the woiship of the identical Naga 
mentioned by Fa-Hian is still annually performed, but the truth is, that the mound 
where this worship takes place is nothing more than the common heap of bricks, or 
earth, which we see in every village, erected for woiship during the Nag-Panchami.* 
The only local Eeity of Sankish is Bisari, whose favour is supposed to be efficacious 
in removing diseases of the eyes. 

The Elephant, mentioned at page 242, is the most interesting object at Sankisa. 
It is carved out of precisely the same description of stone as the Lat of Dohli and 
Allahabad. The body, which is about three feet high and on a pedestal sunk into the 
ground to the same depth, is well formed, but the snout has been knocked off by some 
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There is a ChaurAsi of Chauh^n Rajputs in Bhopal. 

There is a Chaurasi of Sakarwal Rajputs in Pahargarh in 
Gwalior. 

There is a Chaurasi of Jatrani Jats in Khera Bijwasan. 

There is a Chaurasi in the Northern parts of Gadarpiir, 
Zillah Bareilly. It belonged to the race called Gobri; hut the 
space is, perhaps, too small to have comprised a Chaurasi of 
villages, and it may therefore have represented a Chaurasi of 

zealous iconoclast. It bears inscriptions, or rather scratches, on its two flanks, and 
on the front of the right thigh. 

The outer wall of the town, which does not appear to have a greater circuit than 
five miles, has been washed down, and nothing of it is now left but a succession of 
sloping mounds with seveial large gaps, which appear to represent the old gates. 
Sarai Agath, which is indebted for its name to the famous Muni Agastya, the fabled 
regenerator of the Dekkban, is about a mile to the North of Sankisa, and has every 
appearance of being equally old In 1843 about 20,000 rupees worth of coins were 
found at Saiai Agath, but theic were none among them of any type previously un¬ 
known. Saiai Agath appears to have been an outwork of Sankisa, for it is beyond 
the wall above-mentioned Theic are mounds beyond the wall m the same direction, 
which seem to have been rather fortifications than Stupas, though it is not improbable 
that close search will leward the enquiicr with Buddhist remains. Several images of 
Bodhisatwas, and beautiful specimens of double-glazed pottery, strew the ground m 
various directions It was m a vase of this desciiption that the coins lately dis¬ 
covered were enclosed Lieutenant Cunningham is piobably correct m thinking that 
Sankisa was destroyed m the wars between Prithi Raj and Jaichand, but there seems 
reason to conclude that the town must have belonged to the latter when it was 
captured, for it is to the East of the Kalinadi, and is familiarly known as one of 
the gates of Kanauj. Hence, perhaps, we derive the story of the area of Kanauj 
being so large as to contain 30,000 shops of betel-sellers. 

As the determination of the site of Seng-kia-shi confirms the truth of Fa-Hiau’a 
narrative, the European public are much indebted to Lieutenant Cunningham for his 
communication. It is only strange that Professor Wilson, who must have travelled 
close to, or over, its remains, and must have heard of the Suksena division of Kayeths 
and their original abode, should have doubted at all respecting its position, for 
Sankisa is generally recognized amongst the learned natives of these provinces to be 
the site of the Saukasya of the “R&mAyana,” and it is not unimportant to add that, 
when any inhabitant of Sankisa visits Nepal or Kamhon, he is treated with marked 
respect by the Pandits and men of influence, as a traditional story of some original 
connection with this ancient city is still preserved m those remote regions. 
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tanks, which are in that spot very numerous. There is one 
village in the tract which still goes by the name of Chaur&si, 
But here we appear to have a Chaurasi within a Chaurasi; for 
the whole tract from the Pira Naddi to the Sardah, when it was 
under Hill-jurisdiction, was called the Chaurasi Mai (i.e. sub¬ 
montane region—see Des), because it extended eighty koss in 
length and four in breadth, or, according to some authorities, 
because it extended eighty-four koss in length. 

The old Parganah of Alamgupur, in the district of Amballa, 
in the Ois-Satlaj states, of which the modern district of Mani 
majra was a portion, was a Chaurdsi. 

The Parganah of Grohana, in the Dehli Territory, constitutes 
a Chaurasi. 

Kariat Sikhar, in the Province of Benares, also constitutes a 
Chaurasi. 

The Jaur&sis have, no doubt, the same origin. There is a 
Parganah Jaur&si in Seharanpdr, a Jaurasi Khalsa in Panipat, 
and a Jaurasi near the Maha Bali temple in Grarhwal. There 
is a Jaur&si range in the Himalaya (J A S.B No. 138, p. 469). 

In Jaunpur, the Parganah of Byalsi is an abbreviation of 
Byalisi, or half a Chaurasi, of Baghubansi Bajputs. 

The Parganahs of Kutia and Grunir in Fattihpur also form a 
Bydlisi,* or half Chaurasi. 

Parganah Dariabad in Oudh contains five By41isis, of which 
three belong to Sayyids, Kurmis, and Bisen Bajputs respectively. 

Besides those enumerated in the NorthWest, and those which 
are known to exist in Bajputana, we find indications of Chaurdsis 
in several distant parts of the country. 

There is a Parganah Ohaurdsi in Surat, and a Siam Chaurasi 
between the Biah and the Satlaj. 

There is a Chaurasi of Dhakar4 Bajputs in Fattihpur of 
Hoshang4b4d, and in Sobhapur of the same district there is one 
of Grujars. 

* From ££ forty-two.” 
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Chaurasi is one of the seven districts into which the hill state 
of Sukat is divided. 

The Kyarda Dun is said formerly to have contained eighty- 
four villages. 

The Bpades prasad says there are eighty-four cities in Gujar 
Das, or Guzerat. 

In the Dekkan, eighty-four villages constitute a Desmukh, or 
Parganah. This can scarcely he universal, hut it is so stated 
(“ Journ. R.A.S.” Ho. IV. p. 208) on the authority of Colonel 
Sykes. Elphinstone, on the contrary, says the Dekkan Par- 
ganahs contain 100 villages (“ Hist, of India,” Vol. I. 120). 

There is a Chaur&si Jurah in Orissa (“ As Res.” XV. 213). 

Captain Blunt (“As. Res.” VII. 92), in Parganah Mahtin, on 
his way to Rattanpur, meets with a Kauhair chief, of whom he 
says, “All that I could collect from this chief was, that in these 
mountains there are seven small Districts, called Chaurasis, con¬ 
taining nominally eighty-four villages, hut that, m reality, not 
more than fifteen were then m existence.” 

There is a Chaurdsi marked on the Surveyor-General's Map 
at a short distance to the South of Kabul, which shews that all 
vestiges of ancient Hmdu occupation are not yet erased from 
that country. 

I proceed now to adduce instances of the existence in these 
Provinces, or a least the traditionary remembrance, of the still 
larger division of 360 villages, which number, as will hereafter 
he shewn, hears an intimate relation to the Chaurasi, and is based 
on the same principle of computation. I will merely premise 
here (what is well worthy of remark) that for territorial sub¬ 
divisions there is no intermediate number between 84 and 360. 

Amongst the six Cantons of Jats on the borders of Hariana 
and Bikanir, there are no less than four which have each 360 
villages, viz., Punya, Kassua, Saran, and Gadarra. 

Panipat Bangar and Khadar are considered to constitute 
360 villages. 
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Sonepar Bangar and Khadar are also considered to constitute 
360 villages. 

In and around Sirsa in the Bhatti territory, there are, or 
rather were, 360 villages of Chauhan Rajputs. 

The Risen Rajputs have 360 villages in Oudh. 

The Parganah of Rarah, in Allahabad, is reckoned to com¬ 
prise 360 villages. 

The Parganah of Bhoeli, in the Province of Benares, con¬ 
sisted of 360 villages. 

The Ahirs of Biglioto have 360 villages.—See Bighoto. 

The Parganah of Mirat is said to have consisted of 360 villages. 

The Bhatti Gujars have 360 villages in the Western sido of 
the Bulandshahr District. 

The Pundir Rajputs, most of whom are now Musulman, have 
360 villages in the North East of Saharanpur. 

The Kachhwaha Rajputs had formerly 360 villages in the 
Northern Doab. 

The Chandel Rajputs in Bithur and the neighbourhood, for¬ 
merly had 360 villages. 

The Rathi Gujars are said to have had 360 villages in the 
Upper Doab ; but though they claim this number for them¬ 
selves, it is questionable if they ever had so many 

In the old Province called Nardak, to the West of Karn&l, 
the Mundahar Rajputs (now Musulman) have 360 villages. 

In Parganah Katehar, of Benares, the Raghubansi Rajputs 
have 360 villages. 

The Katherya Raja of Madhar, in Sorauli, of District Mor- 
adabad, claims as the ancient possession of his tribe 360 villages 
in Rampur. This, however, could only have been a sub-division, 
as the Katheryas had many more villages in their possession. 

Raja Ram, Baghel, is said to have given 360 villages to the 
Brahmans of Arail. 

The Dhangal Mewatis, who were formerly Kachhwaha Raj¬ 
puts, have 360 villages. 
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The Dulaut, and the SarbanMewatis have also each 360 villages. 

The larger division of 1,440, or 360 x 4, such as the Mohils 
have at Aurint (“ Annals of Rajasthan," Yol. I. p 627), does 
not seem to exist anywhere in these Provinces, though it is 
claimed by the Pundir Rajputs near Hard war, the Juria Ladhis 
of Ramgarh in Jubhulpur, the Gaur Brahmins and the Jutu 
Rajputs of Hariana, and sometimes by the Bais of Baiswara.— 
(See Gautam.) 

The Konkan or country between the Western Ghats and the 
sea, in the Bombay Presidency, is said to contain 1400 villages 
(“As. Res." I. 361). 

It is not, however, with respect to the occupation of land only 
that the numbers of 84 and 360 are regarded with such favour 
We find them entering into the whole scheme of the Hindu, 
Buddhist, and Jam religious, cosmogonies, rituals, and legendary 
tales; so much so, as to shew that they are not taken by mere 
chance, as arbitrary numbers to fill up some of their extrava¬ 
gant fictions, but with a designed purpose of veiling a remote 
allusion under a type of ordinary character. 

Thus, within the sacred precincts of Bnj there are considered 
to be 84 Forests (“Smyth's Diet, v Banjatra.”) 

Chitterkote (Chittor) is the chief among 84 castles, and has 
84 bazars (Khaman Rasa).* 

The country of Brij is 841 Koss round Mathura. When Maha- 

* See Tod’s “'Western India,” pp 156, 204, 213, 248, 268, 326.—E add. 

t There appears to be a double Chaurasi in Try The Parkaima, or annual per¬ 
ambulation, extends in circumference 84 koss, and does not come nearer to Agra than 
Gao-Ghat * but the “Bhdgavata” says that Bnj is shaped, like a Smghara, or pignut, 
and the three comers of it aie thus given m a familiar couplet, 

^cr itt ^ sirr sfir *rN 

That is, the Chaurdsi of Bnj extends on one side to Sonah; on another to the lake of 
Barra (on the Isan, near Bijaygarh), and on another to Sursen ka Ganw, or Batesar. 

It is strange, that notwithstanding the mention of Sursen ka Ganw in these trite 
ines, Colonel Tod should so often take credit to himself for being the discoverer of 
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deo stole Sri Krishna 5 s cows, the sportive Giod created new ones 
which grazed within this precise limit; and from that pcriod 3 
according to the Indian legend, the boundaries of Brij have 
been fixed, and to this day they are annually perambulated in 
the month of Bhadon (Brij Bilas). 

The Mercantile tribes are 84 (Tod’s “Raj.” Vol. I. p. 120). 

The Tribes of Sudras are also 84* (Price’s “ Hindi and Hin¬ 
dustani Selections/’ Yol. I. p. 265). 

Mount Meru is described as being 84,000 Yojans above the 
earth (Bhagavata; 5th Khand ; and As. Res. Yol. VIII. pp. 273, 
353). 

The important places of Hindu Pilgrimage arc reckoned to 
be 84. It is the popular belief, which does not appear to rest 
on written authority. 

this capital, which he identifies mth the Cleisobaras of Arrian ( cc Trans. R. A. See 
Vo 1 , III. p 145). Even in the “Tkrikh-i-Sher Shahi” (and Musulmans arc raiely 
antiquarians) “Surseni, opposite to Rapri,” is spoken of as the scone of an important 
engagement. In the first volume of the “ Transactions,” Colonel Tod announces his 
discovery in these words “By the acquisition of this com of Apollodotus, I made a 
double discovery, namely, of the com itself, and of the ancient capital city. Con¬ 
versing with the principal disciple of a celebrated Jam puost of Gwalior about ancient 
cities, he related to me an anecdote of a poor man, about thirty-five years ago, having 
discovered, amidst the few fragments left of Surapuia on tho Yamunfi, a bit of 
(what he deemed) glass shewing it to a silversmith, he sold it for one rupee, the 
purchaser carried his pnze to Agra and sold it for 5,000, for it was a diamond The 
finder naturally wished to have a portion of the profit, and on refusal, waylaid and 
slew the silversmith The assassin was carried to Agra to he tried, and thus the 
name of Surapura became known beyond its immediate vicinity. This was a sufficient 
inducement to me to dispatch one of my com-huntcrs, and I was icwaided by an 
Apollodotus and several Parthian corns. The remains of Surapura aie close to the 
sacred place of pilgrimage, called by us “Batisur,” on the Yamunfi, between Agra 
and Etawah. Tradition tells us that it was an ancient city, and most probably was 
founded by Surasena, the grandfather of Krishna, and consequently tho capital of the 
Surasem of the historians of Alexander.”—See also Yol II p. 28(5 

* I know no other authority for this statement than the one quoted, which is very 
poor. The whole Jatimala in the “Selections” is entirely wrong, and though it 
must he confessed that it would he no easy matter to compile a correct one, yet the 
more obvious errois should he expunged, as the work is intended to he educational. 
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Vallabha, tlie founder of the Rudra Sampradaya sect, had 84 
followers (As. Res. Vol. XVI. p. 95). 

There arc 84 Gurus, or spiritual chiefs, of the sect of Rama- 
nuj (Buchanan’s Mysore). 

There is an ankle ring called a Chaurasi, from that number of 
bells upon it (Kanun-i Islam). 

The same name is given to the bells on an elephant’s howdah 
cloth (Ain-i Akbari). 

The temples of Mahadeo at Uiiayin are 84 (Journ.A S.B. 
Vol. VI. p. 289). 

The Hindu Hell is called Chaurdsx, signifying that 84 places 
of punishment exist in Xarak lok.* 

The grand palace at Dattiah, which was built by Nar Singh 
Deo, was a series of ascending Chaurasis (on pillars). (Bad- 
shanama, by Abdu’l Hamid Lahori. 9th Jalus). 

A Chaurasi of minor fortifications is said to have been con¬ 
tained within Rhotas (Jehangirnama, Vol. I). 

The different postures of Jogis arc 81 (As. Res. Vol. XVII. 
p. 184) These are called Asan; and the same name and 
number is given to the attitudes illustrated m the Koh Shastras 
(Tohfat-ul Hind). 

The perfect Jogis, or Siddhas, arc 84 (As. Res. Vol. XVII. 
p. 191). 

The Gotras of the Gujars are 84 (Bansaoli). 

The Gotras of the Akirs are 84 (Tashrih-ul Akwam). 

There are reckoned to be 8,400,000 species of animals; and 
these are comprised in four grand divisions, containing each a 

* Tins is the popular "belief, but it is not confirmed by the Sliaslers In the 
“Vishnu Purana,” p. 207, a list of twenty-eight Narakas is given. The “Bhhgavata” 
also enumerates twenty-eight, but the names diffei fiom those of the“ Vishnu Puiana,” 
In the “Mfirkandeya Purana” and m “Menu” (B IV V. SS-92) a list of twenty- 
one is given, i,e , a quaiter Chaurfisi. In the same Puianas a list of forty-two is 
given, or half a Chaurasi Wilson, in his “Sansknt Diet.” Art. 3 saya 

there are eighty-six pits in Tartarus, and the same is asserted by Radha Kanta Deo 
in the “ Sabda Kalpa Druma,” on the authority of the ££ Brahma Vaivarita Purana.” 
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quarter Chaur&si, or 2,100,000—viz. jctrauj, those which are 
produced from the belly; andaj , from eggs; scodaj, from porspi- 
ration; and adbhid, from the earth (Garuda Puranaj^Pret Kliand). 

The third grade of Bengal Brahmans is divided into 84 
families (Colebrooke’s Misc. Essays, Yol. II. p. 18b). 

There is also a Chaurasi division among the Gaur Brahmans. 

There are 84 different sects of Brahmans in Central India 
(Malcolm's Central India, Vol II p. 122). 

The Bhats have a Chaurasi sub-division. 

There is a Chaurasi sub-division also among the Hindu Kam- 
bohs of TJpper India. 

The Kahars, or bearers, of Parganahs Khair and Keel con¬ 
stitute a Chaurasi. 

There are 84 Nayat, or families of Brahmans, in Guzcrat 
(Enc. Metrop. Yol XXIII. p. 33). 

There is a Chaurasi sub-division among Tambolis (Martin's 
Buchanan, Yol. I. p. 164). 

There is a Chaurasi sub-division also among Barais, or betel- 
sellers (lb. p. 165). 

There is another among Koeris (lb. Yol. II. p. 470). 

Amongst the 12 divisions of Kayeths, tho Mathur and BMt- 
nagar have each 84 sub-divisions The Siribastam say they 
also have 84, but this is not confirmed. 

Siva has, like Krishna, 1008 names, t.e. 12 x 84 (Linga 
Purana). 

In the Yayu Purana we are told that the water of the ocean, 
coming down from heaven on Meru, encircles it through seven 

* The usual sub-division is somewhat diffeient—9,00,000 fish, 10,00,000 birds, 
11,00,000 reptiles, 20,00,000 plants, 30,00,000 quadrupeds, and 40,00,000 different 
species of men. This division is confirmed in popular credit by tho following memo¬ 
rial \ei.es : 

WTTf *?tr sffte wr fwrer 

<fNr ^ wta wrfv «rre Tnuft 11 
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channels for the space of 84,000 Yojans (As. Eds. Yol. YIII. 
p. 322; see also p. 353) 

One of the four Yikramas lived, or reigned, 84 years * (As 
Ees. Yol. X. p. 43). 

The following Musical Chaurdsi may be considered more 
artificial than natural, notwithstanding Sir W. Jones’ opinion 
to the contrary. 

“Now, since each of the tones may he divided, we find 
twelve semitones in the whole series; and, since each semitone 
may in its turn become the leader of a series formed after the 
model of every primary mode, we have seven times twelve, or 
eighty-four, modes in all, of which seventy-seven may be named 
secondary; and we shall see accordingly that the Persians and 
the Hindus (at least in their most popular system) have exactly 
eighty-four modes, though distinguished by diffeient appella¬ 
tions and arranged in different classes : but, since many of 
them are unpleasing to the ear, others difficult m execution, 
and few sufficiently marked by a character of sentiment and 
expression, which the higher music always requires, the genius 
of the Indians has enabled them to retain the number of modes 
which nature seems to have indicated, and to give each of them 


* Col. Wilford consideis tins Yikramaditya to "be the same as the Salivahana 
mentioned below, and adds, “It is not obvious at fiist why Salivahana is made 
to have lived ayhty-fom years, but it appears to me that this number was m some 
measure a sacred pcuod among tbc Christians, and also the Jews, and lutioduced in 
order to regulate Easter day; and it is the opinion of the learned that it began five 
years before the Chnstian eia, and the fifth jear of that cycle was really the fifth of 
Christ, hut the first only of his manifestation to the woild, accoidmg to tho Apociyphal 
Gospels and it was also the first of the Christian era In this manner the cycle of 
eighty-jour ycais ended on the seventy-ninth of the Chnstian, which was the first of 
Sfitiv&hana’s era, and was probably mistaken for the period of Ins life It is men¬ 
tioned by St. Epiphamus, who lived about the middle of the fouith century/’—(As. 
Res. Vol, X. p 93 ) 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that this imaginative writer should have noticed 
the very questionable existence of Chaurasis amongst Christians and Jews, and should 
have altogether passed over their obvious prevalence amongst the Hindus. 
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a character of its own by a happy and beautiful contrivance ” 
(Sir W. Jones on the Musical Modes of the Hindus). 

It may not be unimportant to add, with reference to the par¬ 
ticular purposes of our enquiry, that the year is distributed by 
the Hindus into six Ritus,* or seasons, each consisting of two 
months, %>e, two Springs, Summer, Autumn, and two Winters; 
and an original Hag, or God of the mode, is conceived to pre¬ 
side over a particular season. “By appropriating a different 
mode to each of the different seasons, the artists of India con¬ 
nected certain strains with certain ideas, and were able to recal 
the memory of autumnal merriment at the close of the harvest, 
or of separation and melancholy during the cold months, or 
reviving hilarity on the appearance of blossoms, and complete 
vernal delight in the month of Madhu, or honey; of languor 
during the dry heats, and of refreshment by the first rains 
which cause in this climate a second spring. Yet farther: since 
the lunar year, by which festivals and superstitious duties are 
constantly regulated, proceeds concurrently with the solar year, 
to which the seasons are necessarily referred, devotion comes 
also to the aid of music, and all the powers of nature, allegori¬ 
cally worshipped as gods and goddesses on their several holidays, 
contribute to the influence of song on minds naturally sus¬ 
ceptible of religious emotions. Hence it was that Pavan, or the 
inventor of his musical system, reduced the number of original 
modes from seven to six 33 (Ibid.) And here we cannot but in¬ 
vite attention to the assertion of Dion Cassius, that the planetary 
theory from which the denomination of the clays of the week 
has been derived (see note to p. 73) is itself founded upon the 
doctrine of musical intervals. A highly curious exposition of 
this idea has been given in the “Memoires de Trevoux, 33 
a.d. 1770 and 1771. 

The following are a few instances of the use of 360. 

* See Chaumasa; and note to p. 53 of JBatington’s <f Guru Paramartan.” 
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The Sun’s car Is 3600000 Yojans long, and the yoke is a 
quarter of that amount (Bhagavata, 5th Khand) 

Revati, the wife of Bala Ram, was so tall that her stature 
reached as high as the hands clapped seven times could be heard, 
and her age at the time of her marriage was 3,888,000 years. 
Her age, therefore, was 360 x 10800 years (Coleman’s Hind. 
Myth, p 49). 

The wives of Salivahana, the founder of one of the most 
noted Indian eras, were 360.—See Bais. 

There are 3 60 chief places of pilgrimage atGya (GyaMahatmya). 

There are 360 chief places of pilgrimage at Misrakh Nimkhar, 
Oudh (Nimkhar Mahatmya)* 

There are also 360 at Sambhal, in Moradabad (Sambhal Ma- 
hatmya). 

The respirations of a healthy man are said by the Jogis to be 
360 in the course of a Gharri (MuAlijat-i Dara Shekohi; and 
Sarode, 1st Khand). 

A Chakravarti Raja has 360,000,000 cooks in his dominions, 
and 360 for his special use (Ain i Akbari). 

Raja Bikramajit is said to have raised 360 temples near 
Ajudhya on the places sanctified by the extraordinary actions of 
Rama (Buchanan’s Eastern India, Yol. II. p. 334). 

In the Mahabharata we read, “ Oh twin Aswinas! There 
are 360 milch cows. There is a wheel without an axis, which 
revolveth without decay. It hath one name, and its felloes are 
fixed 720, t,e. } 2x 360, spokes” (Annals Or. Lit. p. 287). 

Again, “ In this wheel, furnished with twenty-four critical 
divisions, and turned in perpetual motion round about this axis 
by six boys, are placed in the midst of it 360;” (ib. 294), 
which is afterwards (p. 450) explained to mean, that the wheel 
with twelve spokes, turned by six boys, signifies the year divided 
into six seasons. 

Ramans auxiliaries, in his attack on Lanka, amounted to 
360,000 monkeys (R&m&yana). 
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But, to revert to Ohaurasis :* amongst tlie Buddliists there 
is a still more systematic use of them than we have seen to 
prevail amongst the Hindus, 

Thus, in a translation by the Honorable Mr. Tumour (Journ. 
As. Society for 1837, p. 526) we read, “ How does it by the 
Dhamma Hhando division consist of 84,000 portions?” 

“It comprises the whole of Buddho. It has been said by 
Anando, I received from Buddho himself 82,000, and from the 
bhiklhus 2,000; these are the 84,000 Dhamma maintained by 
me. By this explanation of the Dhamma Khando it consists of 
84,000 divisions.” Again (at p 792), “Having learned that 
there were 84,000 discourses on tlie tenets of Buddha, I will 
dedicate a mhctro, or monastery,f to each.” 

“Then bestowing 6,000 Kotis of treasure on 84,000 towns in 
Jambudipo, at those places he caused the construction of temples 
to be commenced by the Bajas” (Ibid. p. 792). 

Again, tf From 84 cities despatches were brought on the 
same day, announcing that the mltaros were completed” (Ibid, 
p- 793). 

Asoko raised also 84,000 columns throughout India These 
are supposed by M. Bemusat to have been tlie same as the nharos 
above-mentioned; but the two seem quite distinct (Nouveau 
Journ. Asiatiquc, Tom. XII. p 417; Fa Hian, Ch. XXIII. and 
XXVII. and As. Bes. Vol. VII. p. 423). 

* It is extremely doubtful whether the Chaurisls mentioned m the text did always 
consist of exactly eighty-foni villages. In the cases of which I have had personal 
cognizance, I have had reason to donbt the fact. I think the most lcnsonable sup¬ 
position is that as the territories of some powerful clans did ically contain, eighty-four 
villages, it giew to be a habit with otheis who had a large settlement m one place to 
call it a Chaurasi also.—B 

f Viharo is rather a temple or pleasure ground than monastery. See a definition by 
"Wilson (Journ E A.S No IS p. 110), by Mi. Joinville (As Eos Yol. VII p. 
422), and by B. Hodgson (Trans E A S Yol II. p 246) This word Viharo is 
the origin of the name of the city at Behar, an important scat of Buddhism (see 
Sadik Isfaham, p. 24). 
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In the extracts from the Dipavansa, we read : 

“The last of these was Ajitajano; his descendants, 84,000 in 
number, ruled in Kapilanagaram” (Journ. Asiat. Soc Vol YII. 
p. 926). 

The descendants of Makhadeva were 84,000 monarchs, who 
reigned supreme at Mithila (Ibid p. 926). 

Asoko's descendants were 84,000 rulers, who reigned supreme 
in the capital Baranasi (Ibid, p 927). 

In the opinion of Buddhists the life of man reached at one 
period 84,000 years. This was the highest it attained after 
successive augmentations (Enc Jap. Cap. IV. p. 32. See 
also note 14 by M. Landresse to Ch. XXXIX. of Ea Ilian's 
Travels). 

Maitreya was to live 84,000 years, and the law which he was 
to deliver after his mrvan was also to endure for 84,000 years 
(Ibid. Ch. VI note 8). 

In the third heaven they lived to the number of 1344,000,000 
years, i e. 16x 84,000,000 (Alphab. Tibet, p. 484, and Journal 
Asiatique, Tom VIII. p. 44). 

The life of other gods in the Buddhist mythologic hierarchy 
was equal to 360,000,000 years (Ibid.; and As. Res. Vol. VI. 

p. 210). 

Buddha had 84,000 wives (Sieon hing pen kei Xing, quoted 
by Remusat). 

The Buddhists assign to Brahma a life of 1008,000,000 years; 
i.e . 12 X 84,000,000 (Foe-tsou-toung-ki, quoted also by Remusat 
in the Foe koue ki). 

The fourth kind of Arupa, a species of spirit residing in the 
uppermost heaven, live 84,000 Mahakalpas (Trans. Royal A. S. 
Vol. III. p. 91; and As. Res. Vol. VI. p. 214). 

The'Cingalese historians say that 84,000 rocks encircle the 
great rock Mahameru. The height of this rock is 168,000 {i.e. 
2x 84,000) Yaduns (Annals of Orient. Lit. pp. 385, 386). 

5 


Vol. n. 
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Meru is generally considered with, the Cingalese, as with the 
Hindus, to be 84,000 Yojanas high, and its ranges, according 
to the following progressive scale, shew the value attached even 
to sub-divisions of the Chaurasi. 

Sumeru, or Meru, is in height . . 84,000 Yojanas 

1st. Yokhunthara, the first hill, is in height 42,000 ,, 

2nd. Isinthara, the second ditto ... . 21,000 „ 

3rd. Karaveka, the third ditto . 10,500 „ 

4th. The Hill Sudhatsana. 5,250 ,, 

5th. Ditto Nimethara . 2,625 ,, 

6th. Ditto Vimantaka . 1,312 „ 

7th. Ditto Atsakana . 656 ,, 

(Trans. E.A S. Yol. III. p. 78.) 

The Cingalese fabulous histories also treat us with periods 
regulated according to this mysterious number. The “Baja- 
vali” says the most powerful king amongst them was called 
Maha Dewa, who remained in the wilderness for 84,000 years 
There were also, notwithstanding this pre-eminence, 84,000 
kings who had this title (Annals of Or. Lit. p. 392). 

Dour brothers of king Mah&linde had 84,000 children and 
grandchildren (lb. p. 391). 

Amongst the Burmese also, the mountain Mienmo is 84,000 
jazina high. The Jag&nto is also 84,000 high, and the first 
river 84,000 jazinas wide and deep. The seas, in the midst of 
which the great islands lie, have a depth of 84,000 jazinas . 
The seats of the Nat are placed one above the other at the 
distance of 42,000 (84,000 + 2) jazinas. The second chain of 
mountains is 42,000 jazinas high, and the second river 42,000 
jazinas wide and deep. The eastern and western islands are 
each 21,000 (84,000 — 4) jazinas in circumference, and so on 
(Tandy’s Birman Empire, Chap. 2 and 3 ; and As. Bes. Yol. YI. 
pp. 175-186). 
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The Buddhists of Nepaul assert that the original body of their 
sacred Scriptures amounted, when complete, to 84,000 volumes 
(As. Res. Yol. XVII. p 42). 

The Shastras, or brief aphorisms of Buddha, comprise half a 
Chaurdsi, or 42; and the book in which they are contained is 
the first which was translated from the Sanskrit into Chinese 
(C. F. Neumann’s Catechism of the Shamans, p. 150), 

This is, perhaps, the Book of Foe, contained in forty-two 
chapters (Foe koue ki, pp. 44 and 263). 

In the Jain religion, also, the prevalence of Chaurasis is sur¬ 
prisingly great. Thus, Rishabdeo sent 84 teachers to instruct 
other countries in the principles of his faith (Ward’s Hindus, 
Vol. II. p. 244). 

Near him were 84,000 Jains (Ibid. p. 244). 

The Boy Buddha taught 42,000 boys, i e. } 84,000 «- 2 (Ibid. 

p. 261). 

The same holy personage retained 84,000 concubines (stated 
above to be wives), and he lived 84,00,000 great years (As. Res. 
Yol. XVIII. p. 250). 

Sakra, the regent of the north in the Jain Mythology, has 
84,000 fellow gods (Ibid. p. 275). 

In their cosmogony also, as in the Cingalese, the height of 
the mountains bears an evident reference to this mystic number. 
Himavat is twice as broad as Bharata varsha (i.e., omitting 
fractions, 1052 yojanas) : the valley beyond it is double its 
breadth (2105) ; the mountain Mahd Himavat is twice as much 
(4210) ; its valley is again double (8421) , and the mountain 
Nishadha has twice that breadth (16,842). (Colebrooke’s Misc. 
Ess. Yol. II. p. 223.) 

The Swetambaras have 84 Siddhantas (As. Res. Yol. XVII. 
p. 242). 

There are 84 points of difference between the Digambaras and 
Swetambaras, regarded as of infinite importance (Ibid. p. 289 
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They have 84 Gachchos, or Gotes, of which a list is given m 
detail (Ibid p. 293; and Trans. E.A.S. Yol III. p. 337). 

Mahavira, in one of his births, reigned victoriously 84,00,000 
years (As. Ees. Yol XYIII. p 251) 

Eishabdeo lived 84,00,000 great years (Colebrookc’s Misc. 
Essays, Yol. II p. 208). 

The ages of many other Jinas, besides Eishabdeo and Maha¬ 
vira, are based on the number 84. Thus, the eleventh lived 
84,00,000 of common years ; the eighteenth lived 84,000 ; the 
nineteenth was deified 65,84,000 years before the close of the 
fourth age; the twentieth 11,84,000 ditto; the 21st 5,84,000 
ditto ; the 22nd died 84,000 years before the close of the fourth 
age (Ibid. pp. 310-312). 

It is to be hoped that these many instances of the use of 84 
will not be considered to rank with the Trinads, Septads, and 
Enneads of Yarro, Bungus, Fabritius, Morel, and a host of other 
laborious triflers, who have occupied themselves m philosophising 
about the properties of numbers, and have exercised their time 
and talents in endeavouring to prove that Numero Deus impare 
gaudet. The thought may not improbably occur to some, that 
if works on Indian History and Antiquities were ransacked, it 
would be as easy to trace a predilection for any other number as 
for 84; but a little examination would soon end in disappoint¬ 
ment. Seven and twehe , as might reasonably be expected, and 
will be hereafter shewn, come in for a good share of attention; 
but any higher numbers it would be in vain to look for. 
Popular sentiment has, to be sure, invested the numbers 24, 
32, 52, 60, and 64* with some slight degree of favour, and a 

* There is also a very remarkable use of seventy-four m epistolary correspondence. 
It is ap. almost universal practice m India to write this number on the outside of 
letters, it being intended to convey the meaning that nobody is to read the letter but 
the person to whom it is addressed The practice was originally Hindu, but has been 
adopted by the Musulmans There is nothing like an intelligible account of its origm 
and object, but it is a curious fact that, when correctly wiitten, it represents an integral 
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commune of villages comprising one of these numbers is occa¬ 
sionally to he found, but very rarely, and there are also two 
instances of 87; that is, if the large tracts of Satasi in Badaon 
and Gorakhpur derive their names from that number, which 
may be doubted ; but to get any number that can be at all con¬ 
sidered to rival 84, it must be shown that it pervades not only 
the tenures of land, but the mythology, theogony, and literature 
of India. That this is the case with 84, must be considered 
sufficiently established from the concurrent proofs collected from 
different parts of India. It is evident from the frequency of its 
adoption that these manifold coincidences are anything but for¬ 
tuitous ; and we cannot therefore resist the cumulative evidence 
here adduced to show that they must have had some esoteric 
meaning, and been designed with a view to impress the initiated 
with peculiar veneration for this number. 

It becomes, then, a question to consider what is the cause of 
the selection of the number 84 for such a marked preference; 
and in doing so it will first be necessary to revert to the number 
360, with which it stands in a kind of reciprocal relation. 

It is evident that the selection of 360 rests upon astronomical 
considerations, and it is important to observe what a clue this 
interpretation affords to unravel some of the chief difficulties of 
Hindu chronology, which so perplex the student at his first 
contemplation of the subject, as frequently to deter him alto¬ 
gether from the further prosecution of his enquiries. 


number of seventy-four and a fractional number of ten, thus, ^ {{ II = •* These ad¬ 
ditional strokes being now considered, except by well-educated men, merely ornamental, 

we find it frequently written || 'O ||. The Musulmans usually write the seventy-four 

with two strokes across, or after, the number, with the addition of the words AJ 

iff digaran , which makes it assume the form of an imprecation. May not, then, aftei 
all, this seventy-four and ten have been ongmally intended to convey a mystic symbol 
of Cbauxfisi ? 


* These four lines represent ten anas in. the Hindu mercantile system of notation, the two 
upright strokes stand for four annas each, and the two horizontal ones for one anna each,—B. 
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Thus we have the following astounding numbers assigned to 


the four ages:— 

Satya Yug.17,28,000 years. 

Treta. 12,90,000 „ 

Dwapara . 8,01,000 „ 

Kali . 4,02,000 „ 


Making a Mahayuga of .. 43,20,000 


But it has been declared (Mann, Chap. I. 07 to 71) “That 
a year of mortals is a day and night of the gods. 57 Hence, 
if we divide each of the numbers mentioned above by 360, wo 
obtain the following more rational periods. 

Satya Yug . 4,800 

Treta . 3,600 

Dwapara. 2,400 

Kali. 1,200 

which gives a regular decrement in arithmetical progression, 
according to the notions of diminishing virtue in the several 
ages (Wilson’s Note to Mill’s India, Yol. I. p. 157). 

Here the actual divisor* is evidently based on the days 
comprised in the lesser equal year, which was adopted by most 
eastern nations,! and founded, as Scaligerf conceives, on the 
natural lunar year, before the exact period of a lunation was 
fully understood. It is true that the Indians were acquainted 
with the equinoctial year, but, in their arbitrary and fanciful 

* F. Schlegel is of opinion that the numbers m the Tugs decidedly possess an 
astronomical import (Philosophy of History, Yol I. p. 98) 'Wilson, however, says 
it does not seem necessary to refer the invention of these periods to any astronomical 
computations, or to any attempt to repiesent actual chronology (Yishnu Purana, 
p. 24). 

f The great year of these nations was also, according to Anquetil dn Perron, com¬ 
posed of 3 60 ordinary years. “ Or les Astronomes Arahes, particuli&rement Albumasar, 
comme les Chaldeens, les G-recs, reconnoissent de grandes annees du Monde, corn- 
posses chacune de 360 annees solaires; celles-ci n’en faisant alors <pTun jour” 
^ Anti quit es de l’lnde, Introd. XXII. See also pp. 549, 589). 

J (De emendatione Temporum). 
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computations, they might, nevertheless, on account of the 
roundness of the number, and its possessing so many con¬ 
venient divisors, have adopted the luni-solar, the first approxi¬ 
mation to a true solar year, and the one with which they first 
became acquainted ; particularly as they had divided the circle 
into 360 degrees,* and had assigned a degree, or Mandala, to 
each day of the year (Maurice’s History of Hindustan, Yol. I. 
p. 91). In other countries, besides India, we find the con¬ 
current use of these two years ; and occasionally we find one 
used to the supersession of the other, either by interpolation, or 
by some other mode available to those in search of the means of 
correction. 

A remarkable instance of the endeavour of the Chaldeans to 
reconcile the periods of the two years is given in the second 
Book of Diodorus Siculus, and shows how astronomical periods 
influenced even the architectural designs of the early ages. He 
says that Semiramis is stated to have built the walls of Babylon 
of the extent of 360 stadia, to mark the number of days of the 
year . Yet he states that, in Alexander’s time, the circuit of the 
walls was 365 stadia ; shewing that a subsequent correction had 
been applied, after the annual revolution had been more accu¬ 
rately ascertained. 

Another curious instance of this system of accommodation 
occurs in the Egyptian year. A fable respecting the birth of 

* It must be borne m mini that this division of the circle is a matter purely con¬ 
ventional, and the 360 paits into which it was divided by the Indians, as well as the 
Greeks, aie evidently dependent on the number of the days of the early year, just 
as the Chinese, with a more perfect knowledge, divide their cnclc into 365 parts and 
one-fourth. “The division of the circle into 360° seems to have been pointed out to 
the earlier astronomers, by its being an articulate number nearly equal to the days in 
the year, and consequently one of the degrees was nearly equal to the portion of the 
ecliptic described by the sun m one day. Whatever, however, were the grounds on 
which this division was adopted in the first instance, it was adhered to afterwards in 
the most improved methods of ancient and modern astronomy, from a sense of the 
convenience presented by the number 360 m the great number of its divisors."— 
“Peacock’s Arithmetic” (39). 
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three gods and two goddesses was devised, in order to account 
for the insertion of the five intercalary days, which were super- 
added to the 360 contained in the old year of twelvemonths* 
We may therefore readily admit the supposition that the know¬ 
ledge of the true year is not incompatible with the occasional 
application of the lesser year in such instances as those under 
discussion. 

After this instance from Jablonski, it may be needless to add 
that the Egyptian theology was replete with these allusions to 
sidenal revolutions ; and the Gnostics, who frequently borrowed 
from the Egyptians, apply the mystic numbers of their prede¬ 
cessors, without, probably, being aware of the original puiposc 
for which they were framed. Thus, in the system of Basilides 
the number of primary JEons is, as in the Persian system, 
seven; these went on producing and multiplying, till they 
reached the number 365.f The total number formed, according 
to the Grecian numeration, the cabalistic J word Abraxas (Mil- 
man's History of Christianity, Yol. II. 116). This number has 
evidently an astronomical reference, as much as the 360 has in 
the Indian System. In the system of Bardesanes, there were 
36 Decani, who ruled the 360 days of the year (lb. 125). 
Other instances need not be adduced to shew the value attached 
to 360, in consequence of its being connected with the supposed 
period of the year, and therefore based on siderial computation. 
Let us now see whether the mystical number 84 may not be 
found to rest on a similar foundation. 

* “ Jablonaki Panth JEgyp ” Lib. II C. I. p 143. 

t This is not an exact multiple of 7, but 7 is more nearly than any otlier short 
term an aliquot part of 365. 

t The Romans adopted a strange conceit of representing the period of an annual 
revolution by indigitation. Pliny tells ns the image of Janus was so placed as to 
indicate with his fingers the number 365. 

Janus geminus a Numa rege dictus, qui pacis bellique argumento eolitnr, digitis ita 
figuratis, ut trecentorum sexagmta quinque dierum nota per significationem anm tem- 
porum et aevi se Deum indicaret.—“Hist. Hat.” Lib. XXXIV. 7. 
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As 360 is the multiple of the number of montlis in a year, 
with the number of clays in a Savana, or solar, month, or the 
number of lunations, or tithis, in a Savinya, or lunar, month; 
so is 84 the multiple of the number of months with the number 
of clays in the week ;* the multiple of the number of the planets 
with the signs of the zodiac; or the multiple of the days of a 
quarter lunation (in which period the moon passes through 
seven Naksbatras, or asterisms) with the years of Jupiter’s 
siderial revolution (Bentley on Hindu Astronomy, p. 129). That 
this is no extravagant supposition may be seen in Colonel 
Warren’s “Kala Sankalita” (212), where he says, “In the 
cycle of GO years are contained 5 cycles of 12 years each, sup- 

* We aie so accustomed to regard the week as a natural division of time, that, if 
thcie weie loom, it 'would he useful to consider the speculations of the learned on its 
origin The question is not unimpoitant as lcgaids the time of the introduction of 
Chaurasis, and it may thcrefoie be as well to mention that it is to the quartei luna¬ 
tions that Bailly as cubes the ongiu of the Indian week. Ihof Wallace, on the con- 
tiary, says it was most pi oh ably fix eel with i elation to the numbei of planets” 
“ British India,” III 79 The following passages finni A W Schlegel’s Pieface 
to “Prichard’s Egyptian Mythology” aie also subjoined foi consideration — 

“Among the Greeks and Romans the obsonation of the days of the week was 
intioduced veiy late although the custom had made some inroads even before the 
Chnstian eia, through the influence of Egyptian and Chaldee astiologeis, and also of 
the Jews, who wcie dispensed hcie and theie throughout the Roman Empire Ideler, 
m his excellent Manual of Chronology, remarks that the week had a natural ongiu 
in the accidental duration of the phases of the moon. Ideler passes over the Indians, 
and with good icason, for they had not the week, and could not have had it, since 
they divided the nycMheme'i on into thnty hours ” 

“Besides the twelve signs of the zodiac, the Indians had also from early times 
another division of it into the seven-and-twenty NakshaU as, or houses of the moon 
In ordei to fill up the breach, which had been neglected, they were increased, as often 
as was necessary, to eight-and-tweuty by an intercalation.” 

It maybe also pioper to add that the older m which the names of the days of 
the week follow each othei is dependent, not upon the size, penod, or distance 
of the planets respectively, but solely upon an astrological conceit The doctrine was 
that a planet presides over each of the hours, according to the natural order from 
Saturn down to the Moon, and that planet to which the first hour belonged was also 
regent of the whole day. 
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posed equal to one year of tlic planet Jupiter:” shewing that 
Jupiter’s revolution was used in counting cyclar periods. 

It is needless to particularize all the instances m which the 
partiality of the natives of India for the numbers 7, 12, and 30 
is shewn.* It will be sufficient to adduce in detail only two 
instances of the allegorical uses to which the numbers 7 and 12 
are applied. 

In Masudi’s valuable Historical Encyclopaedia, entitled tc The 
Meadows of Gold and Mines of Gems,” he says, “ In the reign 
of B&lkit, king of India, the game of chess was invented. IIo 
studied the numbers (of the product of the squares) of this 
game, and wrote a work on the subject for the Hindus, which is 
known under the title jjb. He laid also an allegory 

of the higher bodies m the chess, that is to say, of the stars of 
the heavens, observing the numbers 7 and 12. Every piece was 
consecrated to a star.”.“ He preferred it to back¬ 

gammon (^r^)j in which game the 12 points of the tables 
answer to the 12 months of the year, and the 30 tablemen are 
expressive of the 30 days of the month.” Here, then, we have 
not only a Chaur&si on a chess-board, but the larger symbolical 
number of 360 on a backgammon board. Masudi wrote in the 
early part of the tenth century, and as he frequently exercises 
a critical acumen which is highly commendable, his statements 
may be received with confidence, though it is not quite evident 
what potentate may be meant by B&lkit. 

Let us take also the emblematical figure of Surya, the Indian 
Sun. He is represented with 12 spokes to his wheel, indicating, 
as the Bhagavata expressly says, the number of months, and 

* See '‘"Ward’s Hindus,” Yol. I. Preface 98, and pp. 55, 56, 266, Vol II. pp. 
70, 74, 75; Yol. Ill Proleg. p, 24, Intrcd. Bern, p 4, and pp 7 and 40; and 
Yol. IY. pp 17, 20, 315, 457. “Coleman’s Hindu Mythology,” pp, 19d and 209. 
“Moor’s Pantheon,” p. 303 “As Kes.” Yol. YI. p 210, YII. p. 274, and 
YIII. pp 289, 290. “Foe Koue Hi,” pp. 125, 150, 165, 176, 186, 238. “Wilson’s 
Oxfoid Lectures,” p 55. “Yishnn Purana,” Book II, c. 2 and 4; Book III, c, 1 
and 2, andpp 214, 233, 236. 
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sitting under a canopy formed by tlic 7 heads of the Coluber 
Naga. He is also represented driving 7 steeds, or one steed with 
7 heads, and also has 12 titles, forms, or manifestations, which 
denote his distinct powers (Adifyas*) in each of tjp.e 12 months 
throughout his passage through the ecliptic. (See As. Res. 
Yol. I p. 263, and “Brahma Puran/’ quoted by Yans Kennedy 
in his Ancient and Hindu Mythology, p. 349) The allegorical 
import of this Chaurasi is so evident, that we need go no further 
to assign causes for the selection of this multiple of 7 and 12, 
to represent territorial sub-divisions in India : no numbers being 
considered more appropriate for that purpose than those which 
bear reference to the motion of the earth, the revolving seasons, 
and the succession of seed-time and harvest; especially f among 

* m sol. (Aut ab et aff. quo adjecc. formantur e pra?poss. 

et adveibb localibus, ita ut sit luitium auni faciens vel a cujus constellatione anni 
ltutium factum sit, pio mensium cmm numcro sol duodena nomina accipit, et in 
duodenos Aditjas disceimtui, piimus Aditjas ^TT<T est, quo nomine Brahma, pnmi- 
gemus deorum, dicitur , Mahdbliar I, v 2524, hunc deiun solaiem ab mitio Aditjam 
dictum fuisse suspicor, uomme ad cctoios postbac extenso, aut yeia est Indoium 
denvatio ab quee est cunctorum deorum matei, est etiam deua 

in universum).—Lassen’s “Anthologia Sanscntica,” p. 172. 

t That this multiplication of numbers having m themselves a rational basis, and 
founded on observation, is at the loot of all the extravagant epochs of the Hindus, has 
been ’well shewn in an article on their Astronomy m No II of the “ Calcutta 
Review ” In shewing that the factors which enter into the period of the Kali-Tug 
ai e derived from the cycle of precession, the authoi observes — 

“The amount of this precession is, according to the best modern observations, 
somewhat more than 50" annually; hut, accoidmg to the Hindu system as stated by 
BaiUy and all other wntcis on the subject, it is taken as 54" Whethei this is owing 
to any actual change in the amount since their epoch, oi is due to crrois mtheir observ¬ 
ations, we shall have to consider immediately, at present we have only to do with the fact 
This precession being observed, it would naturally occui to every astiouomer to enquire 
into the length of the period m the course of which this point would make a complete 
revolution of the whole equinoctial ciicle. At the Hindu rate of precession this period 
will be immediately found to be 24,000 years, the quotient resulting from dividing the 
whole circle, or 360° by 54", the assumed precession for one year. Now,' the duration 
of the Xali-Yug is just 18 times this period of 24,000 years; or the Kali-Yug is 
the period during which the equinox will have been 18 times at each point of the 
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a people whose worship was directed towards physical objects, 
and the manifold powers and departments of nature; and who 
in their contemplative moments were fond of marking 
# (t The mighty hand 

That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres, 

And as on earth this grateful change revolves, 

With transport touches all the springs of life ” 

— Thomson’s Seasons, 

equinoctial ciicle 'Why 18 should have been chosen as a multiphci rathci than any 
other number, we aie not able positrvely to determine It might have been chosen 
arbitianly, meiely on the giouad that 24,000 years being too shoit a period to satisfy 
Hindu notions, some numbei must he chosen as a multiplioi, oi it might be selected 
as being the gieatest common mcasuio of 360 and 54 , oi it might be toi the following 
reason —The position of the moon’s node, oi the point in which hei cubit cuts the 
ecliptic, goes round the ecliptic in a little more than 18 years, just as the inteiscction 
of the earth’s equatoi with the ecliptic goes round it in about 25,700 years m reality, 
but according to the Hindu Estimate ot the piecession, m 24,000 years. If, then, the 
Hindu rate of precession were correct, and if the period of the revolution of the moon’s 
node were 18 years, instead of about 18 years and 7 months, then if the sun and moon 
were in conjunction at any point in the ecliptic, they would he in conjunction again 
at the same point in the ecliptic after a period of 432,000 years. . . . The length 
of the Kali-Yug being thus dcteimined, a short piocess would lead to the assignment 
of its commencement If a point was assigned from which to measure the precession, 
as we measure it from the first point of Aries, the commencement of the epoch would 
he at once determined by dividing the distance between that first point and the actual 
position of the equinox at the peiiod of observation by the annual procession, say 54", 
Now it is obvious that any point might be assumed arbitrarily as the first point of the 
zodiac, or the astronomer might he led by some peculiar coincidence to fix upon some 
particular point in preference to all others. The latter was the fact m the actual 
case before us On calculating backwards the position of the planets, they found that 
on a particular day m the month of February, m the year 3102 b.c , the Sun, Moon, 
Saturn, Mars, Jupiter, and Mercury were, not indeed m actual conjunction, but at 
least m the same quarter of the heavens, the greatest distance between any two of 
them probably not exceeding 17° or 18°. ... It is true that at this period Yenus was 
in a different quarter of the heavens, being about 62° in longitude apart from Saturn l 
hut what theorist would allow a single planet to stand in the way of the establishment 
of so grand an epoch? Not, certainly, the framers of the Hindu Astronomy, and 
aceoidmgly they did determine that, at the commencement of the Kali-Yug, all the 
planets were m conjunction at the first point of the zodiac, and thus was the famous 
epoch fixed.’’ 
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This is not the place to enter, as fully as the interesting 
nature of the subject demands, into the enquiry when Chaur&sis 
were first introduced into the mythology and administrative 
details of India; but it is obvious to remark that the Buddhists 
and Jains are more partial to the number than the Brahmans; 
and that the Rajputs, of whom the Agnikula portion appear to 
have been supporters of the Buddhist doctrines (see Graur Taga), 
as well as their congeners, the Grujars and Jats, more particu¬ 
larly affect that number than any other tribes at present found 
in occupation of the soil. It does not necessarily follow that 
the Buddhists introduced Chaurisis; but it may fairly be con¬ 
ceded that, if we deduct from the Chaurasis mentioned above, 
those which may perhaps be considered exclusively Brahmanical, 
the greater part may be ascribed to Buddhism, and may have 
been readily adopted and incorporated at some subsequent period 
by the Hindus, according to the usual accommodating spirit of 
polytheism. Even the emblematical solar Chaurasi may have 
been a subsequent importation, as it is questionable if Surya’s 
chariot is represented in the Vedas* as it is in the Puranas. 

It is, moreover, very remarkable that Manu (VII. 115) uses 

* It must be confessed, however, that the Sun has 7 steeds and 7 rays, according 
to the Rig Veda “ Seven yellow marcs bore thee in a ehaiiDt, Oh shining Sun'” 
(Chap. IX Hymn VII)—accenting to the numhenng in Di Rosen’s translation of 
the Rigvcda Sanhita Agam, the Sun has seven rays, £t These aie the seven rays of 
the Snn, and my abode is m the midst of them” (C XV H XII), There is also 
possibly some indication of a quarter Chauifisi m an address to Agm “ Thrice seven 
secret names the pnests have found m thee” (C XII H VIII). According to the 
Yedas, also, 21 pieces of Pulas wood are to he got ready against a sacufice (Stevenson’s 
Sanhita of the Sama Veda,” p vn and “As. Res ” VII 274) A fast of 21 days 
also is enjoined as an austerity previous to singing the Sama Veda (Stevenson’s 
Sanhita, p ix ), and 21 milch cows “yield the true milk m the super-excellent place 
of Sacrifice” (lb. p. 217) See also another instance of a quarter Chaurdsi from the 
Vedas, in “As Res.” VII p. 252 In the Puranas, as might be expected, the 
number is very common (See Langlois’ Hanvansa, I p, 112, and II pp 68, 440 ; 
Stenzler’s Raghuvansa, C II. 25, and Surya Narayan Upamshad, quoted by Vans 
Kennedy, in his “Ancient and Hindu Mythology,” p, 346). 
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only the decimal division when speaking of the civil administra¬ 
tion. “ Let him appoint a lord of 10 towns, a lord of 20 towns, 
a lord of 100, and a lord of 1000.” 

It must not be forgotten also, in the attempt to fix the time 
of the introduction of Chaurasis into India, that m the compila¬ 
tion of Parasara, who, by the position of the colures recorded 
by him, is ascertained to have lived not earlier than 1200 years 
before Christ, the estimate of the lunation is erroneous, nor is 
any mention made of the clays of the week, or of the twelve 
signs, which seem to have been introduced into India at a much 
later period; so that if Chaurasis do depend on the astronomical 
basis which has been assigned to them, they could not have * 
existed in his time. 

As, therefore, neither in the time of Par&sara, nor in that of 
Manu, who is supposed to have flourished about three centuries 
after Parasara, or in the ninth century before Christ, is there 
anything which can be construed into the remotest allusion to 
Chaur&sis, we must look for their introduction to some subse¬ 
quent period; and in the midst of so much uncertainty, it seems 
lawful at least to conjecture, that the most probable date is that, 
when the Buddhists from Scythia, following that tide which 
from the earliest ages has been setting in towards the South 
East, immigrated to India, and became incorporated with the 
tribes who were in previous occupation of the country. 

Chaus, y-jf ^ 

Land four times tilled.—Rohilkhand. 

Chausingha, 

A raised mound indicating where the boundaries of four vil¬ 
lages meet.—See Chaugadda. 

Chautliiya, ^ffwr 

A measure in general use for grain, and about equal to a seor 
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of wheat; Chaukari is a quarter, and Adheli is a half, Chau- 
thiya, Five Clmuthiyas are equal to a Euro or Pasera (? e. 
pdnch ser, five seers), and twe.nty Euros to one Ehanri. These 
words are equally used in superficial measures. Thus, an area 
which would require five Pascri of seed to sow it, is about equal 
to a Bigha (which in Hoshangabad is a little more than a statute 
acre, being 4,900 square yards), and was rated at about a Rupee 
of revenue. A Ehanri would be about equal to four rupees, and 
a Mani to twice that amount.—Saugor. See Bisi and Jarib. 

Ckak, 

A portion of land divided off. It is applied to detached fields 
of a village, and to a patch of rent-free land. In old revenue 
account books it is the name given to that part of the township 
which is taken from the residents of the village and assigned to 
a stranger to cultivate. A passage m the “ZubdatuT Kawanin” 
runs as follows *—“And m a village the whole of whose area is 
not really cultivated by the maliks and mustajir, they leave 
them as much as they can manage, and make the rest into a 
f chak ; under a complete sanad, giving it into the possession of 
some one else to cultivate. 5 ’ 

Chak band!, ^ 

The fixing or registering the boundaries of a chak, showing 
the corners or points where it abuts on other lands. 

In Dakhmi Hindi the equivalent is ^rttJT+1 \ or “four bounda¬ 
ries” (see Journal R.A.S. YI. 368). 

Chakbarar, iftRTJK 

Collecting rents according to the size or productiveness of 
chaks.— Central Doab. 

Chakkat. 

? v 

The loss of a whole plot of ground by diluvion. the contrary 
of ntkat. 
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Ckakla, A<A- ^WT 

A Chakla is a sub-division of a Sirk'ir, comprising several 
parganalis. The only Chaklas familiarly known in these Pro¬ 
vinces are those of Azimgaih and Xorah. The designation is 
not uncommon in Oudh. 

Chaklas were first instituted in the reign of Shahjalnin, by 
Sa’dullak Khan, the minister (see Karori), and therefore there 
is reason to apprehend that the Sanads given at p. 253, Vol. III., 
of “Hanngton's Anatysis,” are forgeries. Much stress was laid 
upon these documents at the time of their publication, but as 
they purport to be of the time of Akbar, and at the same time 
mention Chaklas, they are open to dispute. 

Chaknama. <uL£>- 

A deed, or statement, shewing the area and boundaries of a 
Chak. The word is as old as the time of Akbar. It is men¬ 
tioned in his instructions to Amilgazars, 


Chalan, 

An invoice; an announcement of despatch (from ^T^fT^n to 
cause to go). 

Ckanchar, 

Land left untilled for one, two, or three years. 

Chaniyada, 

Land under a crop of Chana, or gram.—Roliilkhand. In 
Dehli the same is called Chamal and Umn, and in some other 
Provinces Chanara j in Lower Lo4b, Onr. 

Charhwij 

Raising rent (from ^<2T*n to raise). 
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Dain, 

The eig-lit Dains in the Dun. are hill estates, each containing 
a certain number of hamlets, of which the fields and the lands 
of one adjoin to, and mix with, the fields of another. The 
Mokaddams of these Dains are probably the ancient zamindars 
of the Dun. 

Dakhila, ^TPpTT 

A receipt (from the Arabic dahhl, arriving, entering). 

In the Printed Glossary it is called Dachela, as well as Dakhila. 

Dakkilnamd, 

A warrant of possession; also derived from dahhl. 

Dam, 

The Dam in the “Ain-i Akbari,” and consequently in most 
revenue accounts, is considered to be the fortieth part of a 
rupee; but to the common people it is known as the fiftieth 
part of a Taka: twenty-five therefore go to a Paisa, and twelve 
and a half to an Adhela.—See Damn and Chhadam. 

Daori wasilat, cjL^ SfTf^TcI 

Gross assets of a village (from the Dam of account, mentioned 
above, and the Arabic root joining, arriving). 

Danabandi, I j 

Cursory survey, or partial measurement, or weighment, to 
ascertain the produce of each field. The usual method of 
D&nabandi, under the Native Governments, was to divide the 
crop into three or four kinds, and then for the Government 
Officer to select from each kind a biswa of the best looking 
crop, and for the cultivator to select a biswa of the worst 
looking crop. The produce of the two was carefully cut and 


YOL. u. 


6 
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weighed, and the average produce estimated accordingly. This 
would go on as long as there was any variety of crop, or quality 
of produce, which could occasion dispute. 

^\j\ fjtJ I 4r^J 

(Kita.b-1 Kkndn) * eJ jgJIj ayuJ 

“Let him divide the cultivated land into four kinds, first, 
second, third, and fourth, after that in presence of the ryots 
let him select himself one biswah of the best of one kind and 
let the ryots themselves select from the same kind one biswah 
which they consider worst .” 

Danadar, j1o<ub 

Apportionment of Jama, or of any other contribution, accord¬ 
ing to the actual produce.—Benares. 

Danp attar, 

A deed of gift by which land is conveyed to Brahmans. 

Danpattardar, 

Grantee of Brahman caste, to whom lands have been assigned 
for religious purposes. 

Dastur, 

As this word, which is perhaps a mere abbreviation of 
Dastur ul ’Ami, has been fully explained under Sirkar, this 
article will be devoted to a detailed consideration of the Map 

* The author’s principle of keeping strictly within the limits of the North-Western 
Provinces as then constituted, renders this article imperfect, as it refers to an 
earlier political division of the country, The map will he fonnd in some cases not 
to tally with the lists given in the article For instance, under Sirk&r Agra, we are 
told that it contains four Dasturs, hut m the map only three are given, the fourth, 
that of Manddwar, not being m the N.W.P., hut m a native state.—B. 
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of Dastiirs, and of the territorial changes which have occurred 
since Akbar’s time. 

SU'BA AGRA. 

Sirkar Agra. 


1 SmeVt Agra. 

17 JDholpur. 


2 Ft aw ah . 

\jy\j 18 Rapn. 

0,1 

3 Od. 

19 Rajohar. 


4 om. 

j y-oyo 20 jSonhhar - Son- 

Jj' 

5 01. 

Jchri. 

s j')=T. 

6 Bajwarah . 

jjj^i 21 Fattihphr. 

AjLj 

7 Bianah . 

22 Fhatomar. 


8 Barb. 

23 Mahaban. 


9 Bhosawar. 

Lf24 Mathura. 


10 Banawar. 

25 Maholi. 


11 Todah Bhim. 

tSUjL* 26 Mangotalah. 

J~^r! 

12 Bliaslcar. 

jj\ Jw* 27 Mandawar. 


13 Jalesar. 

jyyjj 28 JVazirpur. 


14 Janwdr. 

29 Sindaun. 


15 Chausath. 

l30 Satlcant. 

Xy Id- 

16 Khanwah. 

31 miak 


This Sirk&r is said to contain thirty-three Mahals, hut none of 
the copies of the “ Ain-i Akbari”give the names of more than 
thirty-one. The discrepancy is cleared np by referring to the 
Dastur Statement, where we find the Baldah and Haveli Agra, 
and the Baldah and Haveli Bianah, given each as two Mahals.* 

* Haveli and Baldah. mean respectively “home” and “abroad,” or literally, “house” 
and “country” the former alludes to the distiict close to the capital, and the latter 
to that at a distance.—B. 
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There are four Dastiirs in this Sirkar, viz., Havelx Agra, 
Etawah, Bianah, and Mandawar, of which the only perfect one 
which we retain is Etawah. 

It will be observed that there are in this list several names 
of which we have now no knowledge, and Agra is consequently 
a very difficult Sirkar to restore. The changes which have 
affected Agra more than other Sirkars are attributable to the 
different dynasties to which this portion of the country has been 
subjected. Jats, Imperialists, and Marathas have at different 
times imposed names of their own creation on their acquisitions, 
and have served thus to confuse the records of Akbar’s reign. 


After excluding the Parganahs which belong to the now 
foreign* territories of Bhartpur, Jaypur, and Dholpur, we have 
in our own dominions the following of which the name no 
longer exists—Numbers 1, 5, 14, 16, 18, 25, 26, and 30. 

1.—Haveli Agra was divided by the J4ts into several Chaklas, 
the distribution of which will be explained hereafter. Many 
of them, appear as separate Parganahs in the records of our 
first settlements. 

5.—01 is a large village in the Parganah of Parrah, held 
rent-free with others in the neighbourhood, in virtue of a Sanad 
given by Maharaja Daulat Rai Sindhia to Munshi Chait Smgh. 
This tenure is sometimes known as Parganah Ben. 01 no 
longer gives name to a Parganah, Farrah having succeeded to 
its importance, as Suraj Mai removed the Tehsildari Katcherry 
to it, after he had plundered 01, on account of the opposition he 
experienced from the Zamindar of that place. A portion of the 
Parganah of 01 is included in the Bhartpur territory. 

* By this expression, must he understood those states which formed part of the 
Mughal empne, but are now ruled by native feudatories, and whose internal affairs 
are not managed directly by British officials.—B. 
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14.—Janwar. All tlie copies concur in writing the word 
thus, but there can be no question that it is properly Chandwdr. 
It has been succeeded as a Parganah by Ferozabad. Chandw&r 
was built among the ravines of the Jumna by Ohandar Sen, a 
Chauhan, whose fort is still to be seen on the banks of the 
river, and is early conspicuous in Musulman annals. The 
fr TajuT Ma’asir”* tells us that it was near this place that Jay 
Chand encountered his fatal defeat. Shortly after the invasion 
of Timur, we find the Chandwar Rajputs in occujDation of 
Jalesar, from which they were not expelled again till a.d. 1413. 
The precise date of the decline of Chandwar cannot be ascer¬ 
tained. The legends of the neighbourhood are completely con¬ 
tradicted by authentic history. 

16.—Khanwah. The greater part of Khanwah is in Sirhindi, 
but the town of Khanwah is in the Bhartpur territory. As 
the J&t 3 Amil resided at Sirhindi, the name of that town was 
imposed on the Parganah. 

18.—Pjapri has been superseded as a Parganah by Shikoh- 
abad, its position on the Jumna being more calculated for 
defence than for controlling collections. In all the copies of 
the “Ain-i Akbari,” Rapid is recorded as in the Dastur of 
Bianah; but as this is impossible, on account of the intervention 
of Chandwar and Hatk&nt, we must presume it is a mistake, 
more particularly as a Diimri is inserted in the Etawah Dastur, 
which should of course be Rapid. In the early Mahometan 
History of India, R&pri obtains frequent notice, and appears 
usually to have been united with Chandwar under one govern¬ 
ment. The ruins of R&pri opposite to Batesar still remain to 
testify its former importance, but they are more of a Mahometan 
than a Hindu character. 

25.—Maholi is now included in the Parganah of Mathur& 

* There is some doubt aa to this reference. It is prohahly a mistake for “Tabak&M 
N&siri,—E. add . 
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(Muttra); and the village of Maholi is still extant about four 
miles to the South of that city. 

26.—Mangotlah is still the site of a Thana in the Southern 
angle of Aring. The Talukas of Sonk and Sonsa were included 
in it. 

30.—Hatk&nt is on the left bank of the Chambal, and has 
been noticed in the article Bhadauria. On account of its incon¬ 
venient situation, the Jats removed the Tehsildari Katcherry 
to Bah. 


The Parganahs now included 
Agra, and of which no mention 
form an unusually long list. 

OUT Jot-3 1 Sa'dabad. 
jb \ 2 Fatiilidldd. 

3 Iradatnagar . 

4 ILamkr Tahsil. * 

5 Khandauli . 
q* 6 Farrah . 

UyL-* 1 SilcrL 

8 Jambrdst. 

^b^l 9 Zalman. 
jbltf^Ll 10 ShikoJiabad . 

11 Gihror. 

JjbjZ 12 Karkal. 


within the boundaries of Sirk&r 
l occurs in the “ Ain-i Akbari,” 

13 Bilamau. 

tJhJbLu *b 14 BahJPandhat . 
* * 

jblj^-j 15 Ftrozdbad. 

I 16 Mustafabdd. 

17 Aring( part). 

18 Sonei. 
bjj 19 Bay a. 

20 Hdthra&Mur- 

sdn. 

21 Mat . 

22 Birhindi. 

23 Sakpo. 


* It is perhaps hardly necessary to explain that in all districts in the N.W.P. the 
Haztir Tahsil is that m which the chief town of the district lies, and which is there¬ 
fore m the Haztir, or “presence,” of the Collectoi and other Government officials. It 
is sometimes also called the Sadr, or ££ chief/’ Tahsil,—B. 
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Sa’dabad.—In the time of Sa’dullah Khan, Wazir, who has 
acquired notoriety for his proceedings in Afghanistan, and the 
general ability of his administration during the reign of Shah- 
jehan, this Parganah was formed from about 200 villages of 
Jalesar, and eighty from Mahaban, with a few from Khandauli; 
and a town was built in the centre of them, which he called 
after his own name, Sa’dabad. 

Fattihabad, known also by the name of Zafarnagar, was in¬ 
cluded in the Haveli of Agra, and formed part of the Tappa 
of Shamsabad. The town and sarai of Fattihabad were founded 
by Aurangzeb in 1067 a.h., in commemoration of the victory 
obtained by him over his brother Dara Shikoh. 

Iradatnagar is formed from part of Shamsabad, and from 
Sanya, one of the Tappas of Haveli Agra. The towns of 
Sanya and Shamsabad are both within the Parganah. 

Hazur Tahsil is formed from part of Gaoghat and of Ka- 
karaul, or Paltaura, and from Merhakar, Tappas of Haveli 
Agra. 

Khandauli was one of the Chaklas, or Tappas, of Haveli 
Agra. It is frequently entered in the old records as little 
Kabul, or Tappa Kabul Khurd. More than half of the pre¬ 
sent Parganah of Khandauli has been taken from Chandwar. 

Farrah is formed from 01 and part of Gaoghat, a Tappa of 
Haveli Agra. Achnera, one of the many Parganahs inter¬ 
mediately formed from Haveli Agra by the Jats, is included 
in Farrah. 

Sikri, or Fattihpur Sikri, contains the Parganah of Fattih- 
pfir, and parts of Karauli and Karahra, Tappas of Haveli 
Agra. It is a mistake to suppose that Sikri was a mere village 
before Akbar built his palace there. We find mention of 
Governors of that place long before his time. Thus, in the 
u Tawdrikh-i-Mubdrik Shdhi” we find Malik Khairu’d-din 
Tuhfa recorded as Governor of Sikri, even as early as the 
time of Sayyid Mubarik; and we find it also mentioned in 
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that voluminous compilation, the se Akbarnama,” that shortly 
before the battle of Khanwa, which established the empire of 
the Mughals, B&bar, having obtained in the neighbourhood of 
Sikri some important advantages over Rana Sanka, directed 
that the name should be changed from Slkri to Shukari, or 
“ place of thanks.” It is strange that the addition of Eattih- 
pur should have been imposed upon it by his son on similar 
grounds. 

Janibrast.—This Parganah, so called from being on the right 
bank of the Jumna, and known also as Bareipura, comprises 
other inferior Pattis and Talukas. Kamait Patti, opposite 
the town of Etawah, and Chakarnagar wore included in Indawa 
and Bakipur, Tappis of the Haveli of Etawah. The Taluka 
of Sandaus, known also as Parhara, will be treated of under 
Irij. 

Laknan remained attached to Etawah up to the time of Go- 
vind Pandit. It was separated when this tract of country came 
into the hands of the Nawab Wazir. The Haveli of Etawah 
comprised seven Tappas—1, Kh&s Haveli; 2, Sataura ; 3, In¬ 
dawa; 4, Bakipur, 5, Dehli; 6, Jakhan; and 7, Earhal. Lak¬ 
nan is composed of portions of the two Tappas of Indawa and 
Bakipur. Sataura, as well as Haveli Khas, are included in the 
present Parganah of Etawah. 

Shikohabad is composed of R«ipri and parts of Tappas Dehli 
and Jakhan in Etawah. Shikohabad was not founded till the 
time of Dara Shekoh, the eldest brother of Aurangzeb. 

GHhror, now a Parganah of Mainpuri, was included in Rapri. 

Earhal, also a Parganah of Mainpuri, was one of the seven 
Tappas of Haveli Etawah. 

Bibamau is composed of parts of the Tappas of Dehli and 
Jakhan in Haveli Etawah. Bibamau (Bibameyu), where the 
Tahsildar’s Eatcherry is fixed, is a small village situated on 
the Sarsti river, in the Parganah of Jakhan. Dehh (Deoli) 
lies between the Sarsd and the Saingur Haddis. Jakhan is 
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now uninhabited, but tbc ruins of tbe Klicra arc on the Jumna. 
I should have been disposed to give the whole of Jakhan to 
Rapid, in which it certainly was included before the time of 
Akbar, for we find it expressly said to be a Parganah of Rapid 
at p. 336 of “Babar's Memoirs,” but the local records distinctly 
state that Jakhan has been from time immemorial considered a 
Tapp a of Haveli Etawah. 

Bali Panahat was originally Hatkant.* B&h and Panahat 
were rated as two separate Parganahs during the early period 
of our administration 

Ferozabad succeeded to Raprl, being in a more convenient 
position to control the collections. It was built in the reign 
of Shah Jahan by a nobleman called Feroz Khan, on the lands 
of the five Mauzas, Pempur, Rasulpur, Datauli, Muhammad- 
pur, and Sukhmalpur; and the Jats subsequently raised a fort 
here to the South of the town,—one of the bastions of which 
has now been converted into a Trigonometrical Survey Tower 

Mustafabad, sometimes called the second division of Shikoha- 
bad, forms part of R&pri. 

Aring (part).—About one-third of the present Parganah of 
Aring was originally included in Mangotlah. The remainder 
has been noticed under Sirkar Sahar. 

Soncyi was originally a portion of Mahaban,—or Mah&wan, 
as it is generally written by the Musulmans. 

Raya.—The same remark applies. Both these Talukas were 
subsequently included in the Mursan Taluka. 

Hathras and Mursan were detached from Jalesar chiefly. 
They were till lately considered as two separate Parganahs. 

M&t formed part of Mahaban. 

Sirhindi has been formed from portions of Khanwah and 
Haveli Agra. 

Sahpo formed part of Jalesar. It has lately been increased 
by annexations from Sa’dabad. 

* For HaiMnt, see article BhadanriA in Part I.—B. 
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SlRXAR 



1 Bhuiganw , 

jyrrir 1 . 

2 Bhojphr. 


3 Talgramo. 


4 Bithdir. 

jrk 

5 Bilhhr . 


6 Batiali. 

i_ri 

7 -ftoz Alipur. 


8 NalJiat . 


9 Barn ah. 


10 Bhaphund . 


11 /&?£& 

tfy 

12 /Sow;. 


13 /SW. 

j^IL^Lo 

14 Salmtpur . 

y]/- 

15 SaJcrahw . 

j' -r 1 

16 Sahdr . 


30 


Kanauj. 

17 Sauralh. 
l^X-Cj 18 /S'w darpur 
Tf dhu. 

19 Birwar. 

20 Silcandarpur 

Atrefi. 

jlj I 21 Shamsabdd . 

>W 22 Chhabramau. 
Itojj J 23 Deohd. 
b 24 Kamuj la 

Havelk, 

25 Kamptl, 

26 KardolL 

tLjyX* 27 Mallconsah .* 
28 Ndnamau* 
Ijb 29 Bard* 

Sahdwar. 


Sirkar Eanauj contains 30 Mahals, and is divided into the 
three Dasturs of Kanauj, Bhuig&hw, and Sakit. 

The Parganaha of which there is now no longer any mention 
are—Numbers 8, 18, 20, 23, 27, 28, and 29. 

8.—Patti Nakhat is now included in the North of Parganah 
TTriy4, and was considered a separate Parganah till the com¬ 
mencement of our administration. The chief town was Bahar- 
pur, near Sar&i Ajit Mai, 


* Kali Kai writes this Lc mallcon set, in two words. 
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18.—Sikandarpur TTdhu is now included in Chhabramau, 
and is mentioned as a separate Parganah in tie reports of 
the three first Settlements. The town of Sikandarpur still 
exists. 

20.—Sikandarpur Atreji, which one copy says was called 
also Malikpur Sikandarpur, was subsequently known by the 
name of Karsanah, and is now included in Sahawar. The re¬ 
mains of Atreji still exist in Parganah Marehra on the right 
bank of the EAli Nadi; and Sikandarpur on the opposite bank 
is now known as Sikandar&bad. It is reported in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, that in consequence of some quarrel between the 
Zamindars, a Government Officer was sent from Dehli to in¬ 
stitute enquiries into the cause, and the result of his mission 
was that 60 villages of Solanki Rajputs were detached from 
Sahawar, and made into a separate Parganah by the name of 
Sikandarpur Atreji. 

23.—Deoha is included in Bilhaur, and was mentioned in the 
early Settlements as a separate Parganah, under the name of 
Dewa. The town of Dewa still exists near Bilhaur. 

27. —Malkons& is the old name of Rasulabad. The names 
are still frequently united, as Rasulabad Malkonsa. 

28. —N&namau is on the Ganges, and was the head town of 
a Parganah, till it was included in Bilhaur by Almas Ali Khan. 

29. —Bar& is now included in Akbarpur. 


The new parganahs within the old Sirkar of Kanauj are— 


\jjj 1 Tirua. 

A-j 6 Belah. 

2 Thatfia .. 

7 Akbarpur, 

3 RaMalad. 

8 KishniNattganj. 

4 Sheordjp'hr. 

9 Fipargdhw. 

\jjj\ 5 TJWiyd (part). 

jl/UXks* 10 MuhammaMbM 
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<LJ 11 Tapp a Paliard. 
12 H(t%ur TaJM . 
li* 13 Kahn gang. 

14 StmAar. 


Jlj|15 Mthrdbdd. 

16 Pdngdnw. 

17 IsJdmganj. 

IS A’zaninagctr, 


Tiru4 and Thattia.—These were not rated as separate Par- 
ganahs till the commencement of our administration; and have 
now been thrown again into a single Parganah. They were 
formerly within the Parganah of Talgram, or Talgramv (the 
village of lakes). 

Basulabad has been explained under Malkonsa, 

Sheorajpur was formerly within the area of Bithur. 

TJriya (part) has been explained under Patti Nakkat. 

Eelah was originally merely a village of Saliar, and was for 
a long time the seat of a Sub-Collectorship. 

Akbarpur gave name to a Parganah, when it was made the 
chief town of Sirkar Shahpur; and now frequently goes by the 
name of Akbarpur Shahpur, in consequence. See further, 
under Shahpur, Sirkar Kalpi. 

Kishni Nabiganj was formerly in Bhuigdhw. As on the 
British accession it was held by Chandhari Tlday Chand under 
a different tenure from the rest of Bhulgdnw, it was constituted 
a Parganah, and has so remained. 

Piparg&nw.—The villages included within Piparganw were 
given in Jagir by Mahomed Khan Bangash to his wife, and 
detached for that purpose from Shamsabad. On her death they 
continued under separate management, and so remained till the 
British accession, when they were permanently formed into the 
separate Parganah of Piparganw. 

Muhammadabad, usually pronounced Mohamdabad, was also 
a Zillah of Shamsabad. 

Tappa Pahara, within which the City of Farrukhabad (Far- 
rakhabad) and Station of Fattihgarh are situated, was originally 
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a portion of Bliojpur, from wliiclx it was cictaclicd by Mahomed 
Klicin Bangash, and its revenue assigned for the expenses of his 
Zenana. 

The Ilazur Tahsil is a large tract, detached in the year 1217 
Fasli, for the convenience of collection, from Shamsabad, and 
united with Fipargaiiw, Muhammadabad, Bliojpur, and Tappa 
Pahara under the charge of a separate Tahsildar. 

Kaimganj —Part of Kanipil and part of Shamsabad were 
taken to make this Parganak. Certain villages of these two 
Parganaks were held in farm by Jahan Khan, and other 
Pathans of Muu and Kaimganj (called after Kahn Jang, the 
son of Mahomed Khan Bangash); and as these villages had 
thus for a long time been held separate from the other two 
Parganahs, they were formed into the Parganah of Kaimganj, 
when the British administration commenced. 

Sonhar formed at one time a portion of Barna. It is said in 
the annals of the Ptathors, that on Jay Chand’s defeat by Ma¬ 
homed Gliori, the remnant of his family, which chose not to 
seek their fortunes in Ilajputana, took up their abode m Barna, 
and after residing there for several generations, gave the pre¬ 
sent Parganah of Barna as a Sankalap for grant for the per¬ 
formance of religious ceremonies, Birt) to Brahmans, and 
making SonMr their residence, it became in course of time a 
separate Parganah. 

Mihrabad w r as formerly included in the large Parganah of 
Shamsabad. Its name is said to be derived from Mihr-Parwar, 
the wife of Shamsu'ddin, King of Dehli. 

B&ng&hw was a Zillak of Mihrabad, and therefore originally 
in Shamsabad. 

Isldmganj was also formerly a Zillah of Mihrabad. 

A ? zamnagar* was constituted a Parganah at the commence¬ 
ment of the British administration. It was formerly a Tappa 

* Rah Rai calls tins Aliganj, and it is so called m tliB mag of zamindari pos¬ 
sessions. 
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of Shamsabad, and was for some time tbe residence of tbe Amil 
of that Parganah. 


Siekar KXlpL 


J? j3 \ 1 Ural 

j 8 Buganpiir 

2 Bildspiir. 

jy ibi 9 BhdJipur. 

3 Bhadhek. 

10 Kdlp\. 

jljjJ 4 Derdp-kr. 

11 Kandr . 

5 JDeolcttt. 

12 Khundaui. 

6 Rath. 

13 JDiurela. 

^ Rdipiir. 

ob 1 iXKsr* 14 Muhammad dbdd. 


j+aJ b 15 Mam’trpiir. 

The Sirk&r of Kl&pi contains 16 Mahals, the Haveli and 
Baida of K&lpi being divided in the Dastur Table into two 
Mahals. These constitute only one Dastur. It is strange that 
the area is omitted from No. 7 to 12, but as there is no doubt 
about their present position, the omission is of no consequence. 

It will he observed that in the list above given, there are but 
few which are recognized in the present day in our own Pro¬ 
vinces ; the missing ones being Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 
11, 12, 13, and 14. 

1. —Ural is in Jalaun, and the site of a British cantonment. 

2. —Bilaspur still exists on the banks of the Jumna, about 
six miles South from Sekandra. The Parganah of Bilaspur is 
now generally known as Sekandra, or Bilaspur Sekandra. 

3. —Bhadhek now forms a portion of the Parganah of Kalpx, 
and is included in part of the long strip of land which runs be¬ 
tween Jalaun and the Jumna. The word is difficult to read in 
all the copies I have consulted. It assumes the various forms 
of Badhalsa, Badhasabad, Babban, Badangola, and Badhatasta. 

4. —Derapur forms part of Dera Mangalpur in Cawnpore. 
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5,—Deokali is now contained within Uriya. The old town 
is about two miles South from Uriya, on the hank of the 
Jumna. 

7.—Raipur is on the right bank of the Jumna, and extensive 
ruins proclaim its former importance. Only a small portion is 
included in the Hamirpur District, the rest is in Jalaun. 

8 —Suganpur is now in Uriya, between Deokali and Patti 
Nakhat. Sunganpatti still exists in the centre of Uriya. 

9.—Shahpur is now a deserted village in Bhognfpur, on 
the bank of the river Jumna, a short distance South-West from 
Bhognipiir. It was formerly the residence of the Amil, till 
the Nawab of Oudh removed it to Akbarpur. In the Registers 
of the later Empire, as in the “ Hakikat-i-Jama” of Hard! Ram 
Eayath, we find Shahptir giving name to a separate Sirk&r, 
which comprised 25 Mahils, among which were the Parganahs 
of Patti Uakhat, Suganpur, Bilaspur, Derap ur, and Mangalpur. 
The Sirkar was frequently held in Jagir by a prince of the royal 
family. When Shahpur was much injured by the encroach¬ 
ments of the Jumna, the chief station was removed to Hajipur 
on the Sengar, and in the course of time, in consequence of 
alarms inspired by the malice of a sprite called Bhura Deo, it 
was removed to Akbarpur. Hence it has retained the name of 
Akbarpur Shahpur; but at the commencement of our adminis¬ 
tration, Bhognipur was separated from Akbarpur, and formed 
into a separate Parganah. 

11. —Kanar is a large Parganah of Jalaun. The old town of 
Kanar, being now in ruins, is called Kanar Khera. As Jagmo- 
hanpur is built near the site, the chief of the Sengar Rajputs is 
frequently known as the Raja of Kanar Khera. 

12. —Khandaut is included in Jalalpur, in the Hamirpur 
district. The village is on the south bank of the Betwa, about 
two miles west of Jalalpur. 

13. —Iiharela is also in Jalalpur, and the town is at the 
southern extremity of that Parganah. 
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14.—Muliammadabad is a Parganah of the Jalaun District, 
skirting the northern bank of the Betwa. 


The Parganahs of which we have no trace in the “Ain-i 
Akbari” are— 


1 Bhognipur. 
jy 2 Mangalp hr. 
L [jj\ 3 Tfnyd. 


4 S dan dr ah, 
JjI J^T 5 Jitl alp hr. 

6 Kim la. 


LSj\y-^ 7 Tamo dr l 


Bhognipur was formerly contained within Shalipur. It was 
constituted a Parganah at the coimnenceinent of our administra¬ 
tion, and now includes within its area another new Parganah, 
called Musanagar. 

Mangalpur was formerly a village called Nera in Parganah 
Bilaspur. It was bestowed along with fifty-two villages upon 
Mangal Khan, by Muhammad Ahmad Khan, the Jagirdar of 
Sirk&r Shahpur. Mangal Khan changed the name of Nera to 
Mangalpur, and thenceforward the fifty-two villages constituted 
a separate Parganah. In the year 1216 Fasli, it was united 
with Derapurinto one Parganah, now known as Dera Mangalpur. 

Uriya. About two-thirds of Uriya, are in this Sirkar, con¬ 
taining the two Parganahs of Suganpur and Deokali. The 
remainder of Uriyd formed Patti Nakhat in Sirkar Kanauj. 
The three were united into the Parganah of Ifriyd in 1216 
Fasli. 

Sikandrah was formerly Bilaspur. 

Jalalpur, sometimes called Jeldlpur Kharela, contains two old 
Parganahs—Khandaut on the North, and Kharela on the South. 
The town of Jalalpur, which is called after Jalal Shah, a Fakir, 
who lies buried there, is built within the lands of Khandaut. 

Kharkah was formed from parts of Muhammadabad, T/rai, 
Khandaut and Path. 
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Panwari was a portion of Rath, which lias an area of no less 
than 580,000 Bighas. But no certain information respecting 
this Parganah can be gleaned, except that it was originally 
called Par liar pur; still, this gives us no clue to its position, 
unless we assume it to be the Panhar in Sirkar Inj. But the 
probabilities arc in favour of its having been a part of Path. 


Sirkar Kol. 


Jj/il 1 AtraulL 

fc >-11 Khurja . 

jbTAl 2 Allarahdd. 

12 1Dabhdi. 

jlfcl 3 Altar . 

j\j IjAAA 13 Sohandra Jiao, 

4 Fahds'k. 

J w 

11 Soron. 

5 Bilram. 

j 15 Saidhupur. 

L Mzzr 6 JPachldna. 

V 

jyjLCl 16 Slnkarpiir. 

7 Tappal 

Jy 17 JTol. 

jjy ajly 8 Th&na Farida. 

18 Gangcri 

9 Jaldli . 

19 Marehra. 

10 Cliandaus . 

L* 20 Malihpur. 


21 Moh. 

This Sirkar contains 21 Mahals, divided among the four Das- 
turs of Kol, Marehra, AkbarabAd, and Th&na Farida. 

There arc but few lost names in the above list, viz., Numbers 
6, 15,18, and 20 ; and three even of these have only very lately 
been absorbed into other Parganahs. 

6.—Pachlana forms the eastern portion of AtraulL 

15.—Saidhupur.—There has been great difficulty in restoring 
this Mah&l, but it appears to he no other than Sirhpura. In 
some copies, indeed, it is written Sirhpur. 

The chief objections to consider Saidhupur as Sirhpura, arise 

7 


VOL. II. 
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from its being separated from the rest of the Dastur of Mdrehra 
by Sikandarpur Atreji and part of Salut; and from its being 
combined with Pachland, the most distant Parganah of the 
Dastur, as two Mahals; but on closer examination it is found 
that only by taking a portion of Sakit into Mdrehra and Sirh- 
pur, can the true area of all the neighbouring Parganahs be 
restored according to the “ Ain-i Akbari ; 33 and when this is done 
the old status is represented with surprising correctness. The 
second objection vanishes when we find other distant Parganahs, 
about which we can entertain no doubt, grouped as two Mahdls; 
as in the instance of Tilbegampur and Jelalpur, Sirkar Dehli, 
and Seohara and Jhalu, Sirkar Sambhal. Under these circum¬ 
stances, coupled with the consideration that Saidhupur has 
Solankhi Zaminddrs, we may safely assume Sirhpura to be in 
the Dastur of Marehra. 

There was another cause of hesitation. In the Sirkdr of 
Kanauj, Birwar occupies the alphabetical place of, and is 

written like, Sarwar ; and had there not been other 

instances in that Sirkar of the alphabetical arrangement being 
disregarded, we might have supposed that Sirhpura was meant. 

18.—Granger! forms the South-Eastern portion of Atrauli 
Ganger! and Pachland have been absorbed since the last Settle¬ 
ment 

20.—Malikpur has now been converted into Amipshahr. The 
village of Malikpur is about five miles South-West from Anup- 
shahr. In the first few Settlements it is spoken of as a Par¬ 
ganah, generally in conjunction with Ah dr. 


The new Parganahs are also few— 

j 1 Khair . Got ok, 

2 Hasangarh . 4 Ankpskahr. 

Khair, Hasangarh, and Gora! have been detached from Kol. 
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Amipshahr.—The town and fort of Anupshahr, after which 
this Parganah is called, were built by Anup Singh, who was 
honoured with the title of Raja Ani Rai Singh Ahmad Eh ani, 
by Jahangir, and invested by him with a Jagir of S4 villages on 
each side of the Ganges, tenanted by Eadgiijars of his own 
tribe. Raja Ani built Jahangir&bad also, and called it after the 
name of his royal patron, as well as Ahniadgaih m Pit&mpur, 
in honour of his dignity of Ahmad Khani. The present incum¬ 
bent has succeeded to the title, but not to the extensive posses¬ 
sions of his ancestors j for R&ja Sher Sing, who was the incum¬ 
bent at the time of the cession, sold nearly the entire Estate, 
except the Talukas of Jahangirab&d and Ahmadgaih, which 
were then possessed by another branch of the family. Anup- 
shahr was formed from the area of Malikpur, but it is only of 
late years that the entire area of Malikpur has been absorbed 
into Aniipshahr, for in the first Settlements of Aligarh and 
Moradabad we find them recorded as separate Parganalis. 


SlEKAR TlJARAH. 


■ Aj i 


W ‘-Ao' 


1 Indor . 

2 ITjuia. 

3 TJ'mri U'mrd* 


4 J]egiuanpur.-\ 

5 J3\srk. 

6 BJiasolird. 


* Mr C Grubbms says Umri Umrfi are in the ISToh according to the old arrange¬ 
ment, but in the map they are m Hatin —E. add. 

f There is some confusion in the text, not only in the spelling of certain names, 
but also as to the situation of the mahils. Begwfinptir is an anomalous looking woid, 
and is probably a corruption of BangwAn, a mistake which might easily occur m 
Persian writing and The termination pur does not belong to the 


word, which, on the authority of Mr. C. Grubbms, should he Panmgwbn 
“It is an old city surrounded by ruins and tombs and tamarind gToves and fine old 
wells. It used to be one of the chief head-quarters of the Khanz&das. The houses 
there are roofed for the most part with slate sot on edge.’ J It is not in Hatin hut in 
Ptinfihkna.—E. add. 
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tfjlrsr 7 Tij&vah. 

8 Chamraivat, 

9 Klianp'kr. 
(jw^L 10 Sdlras. 

11 Sathadan . 
jyjjj+j 12 Firozpur. 


13 Fattihpiir Miin~ 
fjartd . 

<dj/ 14 Kotila 

15 (r/iaa-OT. 

16 JFhawdKdilidnd 
U [uJL) 1 7 Kagin an . 


This Sirkar consists only of one Dastur. It contains 18 
Mahals ; but the name of one between Tijarah and Ohamrawat 
remains blank in all the copies which have been consulted. By 
referring, however, to the Dastur table, it appears that the name 
of the omitted Mahal is Pur, which, as it is not within our ter¬ 
ritory, requires no further notice. 

Of the old Tijdrah Parganahs within the district of Gurg&hw 
there are eight which no longer exist, viz., Numbers 1, 2, 4, 5, 
10, 14, 15, and 17. 

1.—Indor is a Parganah of which the chief town still exists 
on the Western brow of the Mewat Hills, near the source of the 
Indori river, one of the streams which fall into the Sabi. It 
lies between Noh and Kotila. The area is represented as con¬ 
taining 1,30,450 Bighas, of which the British portion is in¬ 
cluded in Parganah Noh, the remainder in the Tijarah country. 

2 and 4.—Ifjina and Begwanpur are included within Hatin. 

5.—Bisru is included in Punahana. 

10 and 17 —Sakras and Nagina (Naginan) are included in 
Firozpur ; but were considered separate Parganahs till the lapse 
of the Firozpur Jagir to G-overnment. 

14—Kotila contained 71,265 Bighas, of which the greater 
part has gone to form the Parganah of Noh, and the remainder 
to form the Parganah of Hatin. Kotila still exists, eight miles 
South from Noh, but scarcely ranks above an ordinary village. 


* Or Jb.mr6.wat. 
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It was formerly a place of very considerable importance, and 
was one of the chief strongholds of the turbulent Mewatis. We 
learn from the £< Tawarikh-i Mubarikshahi ” that it was taken 
and destroyed by the Sayyid King, Khizr, m a.d. 1421. 

15.—Ghasera has been thrown into Hoh. It is still a re¬ 
spectable town, encircled with a strong wall with bastions. 


The present Parganahs included within this area, and not 
mentioned in the u Ain-i Akbari,” are— 

1 Noh. | ^‘^6 2 Satin. 

3 Pundhanah. 

Koh was formerly a Mauza within the area of Parganah Indor. 
In a d. 1764 the Jat chief, Suraj Mai, after killing Rao Bahadur 
Singh, who had previously seized upon the Parganahs of Indor 
and Kotila, and after plundering the town of Ghasera, established 
his own Amil in Noh, and placed under his charge the collec¬ 
tions of Indor, Ghasera and Kotila; since which time it has 
remained a separate Parganah. 

Hatin, which lapsed to the British Government in 1231 Pasli, 
on the death of FaizullahBeg Khan, was originally named after 
a Mauza of Bhagwanpur, and now includes within its area 
TJjina and Bhagwanpur,* and parts of Sonah and Kotila. In 
the time of Mohamed Shah, Eao Badan Singh, the father of 
Suraj Mai, held a lease of this Mahal from the Jagirdars in 
possession. His son, taking advantage of the weakness and 
decline of the Mahomedan Government, refused to fulfil the 
conditions his father had entered into, and maintained by force 
of arms possession on his own account: and building a mud fort 
in Hatin, included his acquisitions within a new Parganah of 
that name, which has been retained to this time. 


Or Paningwkn. 
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Punahanah, which, was formerly in eluded in Uawwab Shamsu'd- 
din's Jagir, w^as originally a small Mauza in Parganah Bisru. 
In a.d. 1717 Suraj Mai built a mud fort in Punah&nah, and 
established it as the head quarters of a new Parganah, formed 
out of Bisru and parts of Chamrawat and Pahari. 


SiekIe Ieij. 

The only Parganahs of Pnj in our territory (excluding Jalaun, 
which, having lately lapsed to us, I have not considered), are— 

tf/ i Kiinch, | jl^ 2 Parihar. 

Kunch retains its name in the district of Hamirpur, and is 
isolated by Parganahs of the Jalaun territory. 

Parihar, so called from the tribe of Rajputs who are its 
zamindars, includes in a portion of its area the Taluka of San- 
daus, now contained in the Parganah of Janibrast in Etawah. 
Its position in the midst of the ravines of the Ku4ri and 
Chambal has always fostered the turbulence of the zamindars, 
and in the early period of our administration a military party 
sent out to control them was severely handled, and the officer 
in command lost his life. 


SlEEAE SAHAK. 


1 Pahari, 

2 BhadauVi . 
j 3 Sahar„ 


4 

AJiljsr 1 iAi 5 


Kamah. 

Koh Mujahid. 


I ® JSfunherah . 

7 Hodah 


This Sirkar, which is sometimes called Pahari, contains seven 
Mah&ls forming one Dastur; but in some copies Nunhera is 
recorded as a separate Dastur. Only two of these Parganahs 
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are in our territory—numbers 3 and 7,—but the dimensions of 
the former are much, curtailed, on account of the formation of 
other Parganahs from part of its large area. We find it stated 
in the history drawn up by Sarup Chand, for the use of Sir J. 
Shore, that Shahjahan, in the twentieth year of his reign, gave 
Kamah, Pahari, and the other Parganahs of this Sirkar, to Karat 
Singh, the father of Raja Jai Singh, as the imperial authorities 
were not strong enough to control the turbulence of the Mewatis ; 
but I do not find it mentioned among the transactions of that 
year in the c< Sha^ahan-nama. 15 


The new Parganahs within this area are— 

1 Sfaigarlh \ 2 Kosi 

£S+Jj\ 3 At big (fart). 

These three Parganahs were formcily included in Sahar. The 
two first were separated by the Jats, but for a long time retained 
the single name of Kosi, and the latter, at the commencement 
of our administration; since which time the three have con¬ 
tinued separate Parganahs. Aring includes also the Parganahs 
of Govardhan and Sonsa; and Kosl includes that of Shahpur; 
but as they were intermediately formed, and no mention is made 
of them in the u Ain-i Akbari/ 5 they require no notice. 

In the Hakikat-i-Jama of Hard! Ram K&yath, which was 
written about the time of the decline of the empire (the precise 
year is not mentioned), there is no such Sirk&r as that of Sah&r, 
and we find it succeeded by Islampur (called by Aurangzeb, 
Islamabad) Muttra (Mathuri), containing 12 Mah&ls. There is 
also the new Sirk&r of Biana Hindaun formed according to the 
same work, containing 29 Mah&ls, while the Sirk&r of Agra is 
reduced to the mere Haveli round the city. 
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II .—SIT 3 A IL A HA B A S. 

SlRKAB IlAHABAS. 
b (jugbWl 1 Ilahalas la 
Havelt. 

2 BJiadoi. 

jlj I JiU>- 3 Jaldlaldd. 
j 4 Soramo. 

5 Smgraur . 

This Sirkdr is said to contain only 11 Mahals, though Jalal¬ 
abad is reckoned as 4 They are divided among* the three 
Dasturs of Ilahabas, Bhadoi, and Jalalabad. 

The Parganahs now no longer extant are Numbers 1, 3, 5, 
and 11. 

1.—Ilah&b&s.—The name of the fort and Parganah were 
subsequently, according to the Ch&r Grulshan and several other 
authorities, changed by Shah Jahan to Ilahabad, as the termi¬ 
nation of Ids was presumed to savour too much of Hinduism.* 
The Parganah is now known by the name of Chail, which is 
itself a place of some antiquity, as it is mentioned in the 
“Lataif-i Ashrafi.”—See Harbong ka Raj. 

3.—Jal&l&b&d, or Jal&l&bas, is the name of Arail, which was 
imposed on it by Akbar, in commemoration of his own title of 
Jal&lu’d-din.—See note to Harbong ka Raj. 

During the time of the Nawwab Wazir's Government, Arail 
was included in Sirk&r Tarhar,t and is so mentioned in the 

* It is far more probable that the name Ilahhbhd was the original name as imposed 
by the Musnlmans, and that the final syllable “bfid,” which they did not understand 
the meaning of, was changed by the lower orders to “b&s,” as it is to this day always 
pronounced “nahb^s’ 3 by them 3 ’—B. 

f Sirkfir TarhAr appears to have occasionally varied its bounds It seems at one 


jjJjJcXmj 6 Sxlandarpdr 

7 Kantit. 

8 Kewdi. 

9 Khmragarh. 

10 Hah. 

11 Hadiahas. 
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Schedule of Revenues given in the “Appendix to 
Report 3> It is strange that we find this Parganah, which forms 
a separate Dastur, intervening between the Parganahs which 
form the Dastur of Ilaveli Ilahabas. The position of Para 
would point it out as a component part of Jalalabad, but, for the 
considerations given in the article Ghora, I have recorded it in 
that Sirkar. There is no measurement to guide us in this case, 
but the Revenue yielded is so small—being 7,37,220 Dams, with 
the small contingent of only 10 Sawars and 400 Infantry—that 
it does not admit of the addition of Para. 

5.—Singraur is the old name of Nawabganj Singraur is a 
very ancient place, and is spoken of in the “Rainayana/’ as Srin- 
gavera.* The town of Singraur is still extant oil the left bank 
of the Ganges, a few miles above Allahabad. 

* 11.—Hadiabas was the name of the Parganah now called 
Jhusi —See Harbong ka Raj. 


The new Parganahs are — 


Jjj! 1 Avail 

2 Kaio d Iganj\ 

3 Jhusi 

4 Chdil 


^ tUi 5 Tappah lion. 

A-j 6 Tap})ah Chaurdsl 
*\ tUj 7 Tapp ah Upravdh. 
8 Salti$$arh. 


Arail.—See Jalalabad. 

Raw4bganj.—The Parganah of Singraur received its new 
name of Nawabganj from Kawab Mansur Ali Khan, who built 
a ganj and town near Singraur, which he established as the 
chief station of the Parganah. 


time to have included part of Chairir, In the mentioned in the 

article Budhganga, Sirkar Tartar is said to contain nine mahAls, amongst which are 
fco be recognised Jalalabts and Chaukandi. 

* Wilson, u Theatre of the Hmdils/* I p. 300 , “ BAmSkyana,” I. i. 28; Carey 
and Marshman, Vol. III., p 217.—B. add. 
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Jhusi.—See Hadi&b&s. 

CJh&il is the old name of Ilahabas bci Haveli, The town of 
Chdil is situated in the centre of the Parganah 

Tappah Eon is a portion of Bhadoi, from which, it was de¬ 
tached when Sakat Singh married the Mannas Raja’s daughter, 
to whom it was given m dowry, and thenceforward became a 
Tappah of Eantit, to which it did not belong when the “ Ain-i 
Akbari ” was written. 

Tappah Chaurasi is a portion of Eantit. Probably but a very 
small portion of this Tappah was known in Akbar’s time, but 
we have no measurement to guide us. 

Saktisgarh. This, too, was in Eantit, and was also, perhaps, 
mostly unknown. The country was previously called Eolana, 
in consequence of the residence of the Kols in this neighbour¬ 
hood; and it was not till Raja Sakat Singh of Eantit destroyed 
their stronghold, and built Saktisgarh on its site, that the 
Tappah obtained its new name. 

The Taluka of Mirzapur Ohauh&ri, which is in the Allah ab&d 
district, was formerly in the Parganah of Jal41pur Bilkhar in 
Sirkar Manikpur, the rest of which Sirkar is in Oudh. It has 
been included in Allahabad since the time of Raia Mad&ri L&l, 

Amil. 


Sirkar Earra. 


1 JEnchhL 

8 Kotilah, 

2 Atharlan . 

\j)£ 9 Kunra , alias 

a\j\ 3 Ayah Bali, 

Karsoh. 

\f 4 SmeVi Karra . 

10 Fattihpur 

5 Bari. 

Kami, 

#aL 6 Baldah Karra. 

11 Katgdhw, 

7 Karari . 

12 Kaswd. 
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This Sirkar has 12 Mahals comprised in one Dastur 
The numbers which are obsolete arc 1, 4, 5, 6, and 9. 

1.—Enchln.—This Parganah is now represented by Ghazi- 
pur. The modern histones of India convey to us this infor¬ 
mation by calling the famous rebel Bhagwant, Khichar, a 
Zamindar of Parganah Enchhi (see further under Ghazipur) 
The village of Enchhi is still extant on the bank of the 
Jumna. The old fort, which is the theme of popular story, 
is not to be seen, but the people of the neighbourhood delight 
in telling a marvellous tale how Raja Palbhan Deo was slain 
in it, with all his family, by a demon called Brimha Dano; 
from which time it has been deserted; but the site is visited 
during the Dahsehra, when the superstitious villagers come 
from afar to make their annual offering at the shrine of the 
demon 

4 and 6.—Haveli Karra and Baldah Karra. The distinction 
has now been lost between them as separate Parganahs. They 
are both included in Parganah Karra. 

5.—Rari has now been changed to Ekdalla, in which place 
ISTawwab Shuja’ud-daulah established his Tahsildari, but the 
Parganah retained its name of R&ri till the cession. The town 
of Ekdallah is on the Jumna, about two miles to the West of 
Rari. Dhatah is also a Zillah of R&rL 

9.—Kurir&, alias Karson.—This is the old name of Mutaur, 
which it appears to have acquired from the course which the 
Jumna takes in this neighbourhood. The projecting patches of 
alluvial land which are formed near the banks of the river are 
called by the Zamind&rs Kunda, probably from their shape, 
which they might have conceived to bear some resemblance to a 
Kunda,* a vessel for kneading bread in; a platter. The Mauza 
of Kunda, or Kunra, still exists on the bank of the Jumna, at 
the Korth-Western angle of Parganah Mutaur. 


* See “ DabistSui,” II. 79.—E. add . 
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The new Parganahs included within Sirkar Karra are— 

1 Mdalhh. ^ Ghazipur, 

AjUj 2 DMtah. 4 Mutaur. 

Ekdallah.—See Bari. 

Dhatah.—In consequence of the disturbances which arose 
between two parties of Kurmis m this neighbourhood, the 
Nawwab Wazir was compelled to establish a separate Zillahdar 
in this place, in the year 1197 Easli, and about fifty villages 
taken from Blri were placed under his charge. Since the 
cession, Dhatah has been considered a separate Parganah. 

Ghazipur may be considered to have been established as a 
Parganah in lieu of Enchhi, from the time that Bhagwant Bai 
Khichar built his fort here, and killed Jan Nisar Khan, the 
general of Muhammad Shah; of which a full account is given 
in the “Tarikh-i Muzaffari,” and most other modern histories of 
India. The “HadikatuT Akalim” assures us that he retained 
possession of the entire Sirk&r of Kora for several years, and 
was only at last subdued by the strenuous efforts of Naww&b 
Sa J ddat Khan. Dunyapat, the worthy descendant of the family, 
opposed our government shortly after its accession, but did not 
lose much by it, as he was subsequently rewarded with a hand¬ 
some pension. After the death of Bhagwant Bai, the Amil 
continued to reside in Ghdzipur; but Ghazipur was not recog¬ 
nized as a Parganah till the commencement of our administra¬ 
tion in 1803, when for the two first settlements it is recorded as 
Enchhi, J urf Ghdzipur. 

Mutaur.—Kaww&b ’Abdu’s Samad Khan, who performed a 
conspicuous part in the time of Aurangzeb, was presented by 
that monarch with the Jagir of Kunra. Shortly after his in¬ 
vestiture, he built a fort and dug a handsome tank at Mutaur, 
which succeeded to the importance of Kunra; but 'W&silb&ki 
papers are in existence which show that the Parganah retained 
its old name to as late a period as 1188 f.s. 
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SlFKAE KORA 


1 Jajmau. 

\jji 2 Koi d 
jy 3 Glidtampur. 
4 Majhdwan. 


5 JTutid . 

6 Gunir. 

a aJ IA jy CJjA 7 JL iratpiir - 

TUftcMfl. 


jy 8 Mulisanpur. 

This Sirkar has eight Mahals, divided into the three Dasturs 
of Kora, Kutia, and Jajmau. 

The missing Parganahs arc numbers 4, 7 and 8. 

4.—Majhawan, which is reported as a separate Parganah 
during our first settlements, is now included m Jajmau and 
Sarh-Salimpur The town of Majhawan is still extant on the 
Pandu river, in the South Eastern angle of Jajmau. 

7 —Kiratpur-Kananda is the old name of Parganah Bindlu. 

8.—Mulisanpur, called also PLawatpiir Mulisanpur, is now 
included in Sarh-Salimpur, and is reported as a Parganah in 
our first settlements. The village of Mulisanpur is still extant 
near the Annd river, in the Southern angle of Sarh-Salimpur. 
Its position is pointed out in the interesting letters of Naunit 
Kai, who styles himself ff one of the Arnla of Muhsanpur, a 
Parganah of Kora.” 


The new Parganahs are— 

jU- 1 Tapp ah Jar. | ^Aaj 2 JBindlci 

Lwj Lj 3 Sarh-Salimpur. 

Tappah Jar belonged to Parganah Kora, from which the 
Wasilbakis show it to have been separated from the year 
1180 f.s. 

Bindki.—See Kiratpur Kananda. 

Sarh-Salimpur.—This Parganah has been formed from Muh- 
sanpur and Majhdwan. There have been several intermediate 
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changes in the size and constitution of all these Parganahs, 
owing to the various jurisdictions to which Sirkar Kord has 
"been subject; but there is no occasion to record them here, as 
they have no concern with the comparison on which we are at 
present engaged. 


SiRKAR KaLINJAR. 


1 Ugasu 

6 Rasan. 

1 2 Ajaigarh. 

jjsullS’ 7 Kalinjar . 

] Ju3 Sihonda. 

8 Khandeh. 

4 Simaunl. 

9 Mahoba. 

5 Shadip-hr. 

10 Maudha. 


This Sirkar contains eleven Mahdls, Kdlinjar ba Haveli being 
counted as two. It comprises a single Dastur. 

TheParganahs either extinct or beyond British Bundelkhand 
are the following—Numbers 2, 5, 6, 7 and 9. 

2 —Ajaigarh.—This Parganah lies to the South of Kalinjar. 
The fort is garrisoned by British troops. 

5. —Shddipur is the old name of Parganah Pailani. The 
large village of Shadipur is still extant on the bank of the 
Jumna. When the Bundelds built their fort in Pailani, and 
made it the residence of their Tehsildar, the name of Pailani 
was gradually substituted for Sh&dipur. From the Sanad ap¬ 
pointing Bhim Sen Chaudhari of the Parganah, it appears that 
in the year 1121 p.s. the name of the Parganah was Shadipur 
Pailani. 

6. —Basan is the old name of Parganah Badausa. The town 
still exists about seven miles to the South of Badausa. Tieffen- 
thaler gives us a clue to this Mahal by telling us it is seven 
miles N.E. from K&linjar. 

7. —Kalinjar ba Haveli.—See Badausa. 

9.—Mahoba is in the Jalaun territory. 
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The new Parganahs are— 

LjAj 1 Badausa . 3 Bandah. 

2 Pailani 4 Sumerpu?. 

Badausd.—See Easan. This was established by the Bun- 
delas as the site of a new Tehsildari, in consequence of Har- 
bans Eal, a Eaghubansi Eajput, being in independent occupa¬ 
tion of Easan. The greater portion of Kalinjar is included in 
Badausa. 

Pailani.—See Shadipur. 

Bandah was originally a portion of Sihonda, but has been 
considered a separate Parganah since the time that B,aja Gruman 
Singh, the Bundela, took up his residence here. Briggs, in his 
translation of Ferishta, says that Sikandar Lodi penetrated to 
Bdndah,—which would imply that the town was older than the 
time of Akbar ; but “Bandah” has been written by mistake for 
“Bandhu/ 5 or “Bundugarli,” as is evident from the “ Tarikh-i 
Afaghana,” where a more detailed account of this difficult and 
unsuccessful expedition is given. 

Sumerpur was originally a portion of Maudha. 


SlMAE BhATGHORA. 

See Ghora in a separate article. 


SlEKAE jAUNPtfE. 


jJI 

1 

Aldimau. 


6 Jmngur. 


2 

Angli . 


7 

Chdndipitr- 


3 

Bhitctri, 



Birhar . 


4 

Bhadanw . 

SiXj U- 

V 

8 

Chanda* 


5 

TilhanL 

wl-'A b 

J V 

9 

Chiria Koi. 
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10 Chahesar . 

11 Khar id. 

£Ju\j 12 Khdsphr 

Tanda, 

jy jUl 13 Khanpiir. 

14 Deoganw. 
lJj\j 15 Rari 

16 Sajhauli, 

17 Silandarpur 

18 jSagri. 
Sicrharpur . 

dlI jjU 20 jShddiabdd. 
oljTytb 21 Zafardbad. 
ijt 22 Kandt Mxtth. 
23 Kariat 

Dostphr. 
cjbyj 24 KanatMenda 


CJ l)y 25 Kariat Soethah. 
26 Kolah. 

^ 27 Ghiswa. 

28 67i0<sz. 

29 Garwdrah. 

L30 Kaaria. 

jjA \31 iir. 

32 Kardkat. 
ysLi^* 33 Manahu. 
jLi | tA/iuS' 11 34 Muhammad - 
alad. 

\jCjj* 35 Mungrd. 

36 Majhaura 
y* 3 7 MaUt 
oljl^lkj 38 Kndmabdd. 

39 JSfegun 

40 Kathupiir. 


The Sirk&r of Jaunpiir has 41 Mahals, Jaunpur b& Haveli 
being considered as 2; and 2 Dasturs, which in size are very 
disproportionate—one comprising only the 2 Mahals of Mungrd 
and Garwarah. 

This large Sirkar has descended to us in a more perfect shape 
than any other which we have to examine. Exclusive of those 
within the Oudh territory, namely, Aldemau, Chandlpur Birhar, 
Chandah, Ehispur, Tandah, Sajhauli, Surharpur, and Maj¬ 
haura, the only Mahals not now extant within British jurisdic¬ 
tion are Numbers 10, 25, 26, and 39. 

10.—Chakesar was in existence till the late settlement; when, 
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under the arrangements then made for improving Parganah 
Boundaries, it was included, with a newly-formed Parganah, 
called Surajpur, in Grhosi; where the two united still constitute 
the Tappah of Chakesar, 

25. —Kariat Soethah is now included in Parganah Angli of 
Jaunpur. It formed one of the Talukas of Bakhskiat, which 
was broken up and distributed amongst several Parganaks at 
the late settlement. 

26. —Kolah is the old name of Kol Asia. 

29.—Negun is included in the modern Parganah of Maliul. 


The new Parganahs are also very few. 


Jjis 1 Maliul. 

2 Atrauli. 

3 JPadslhahflur. 


\j\d£ 4 Guzdra. 

5 Mol Asia, 

6 Smgramau,. 


Mdhul is formed from Parganah Negun, and parts of Angli 
and Surharpur. Although at the time of the cession Mcihul is 
entered in the registers as one of the four portions into which 
the province of Gorakhpur was divided, it received no higher 
denomination than that of Taluka, which has been changed by 
us into Parganah. In the middle of the last century, two 
Sayyids of the name of Sher Jehan and Shamskad Jehan, 
acquired possession of Negun and parts of Surharpur and Angli, 
as well as a few villages of Jaunpur, and taking up their abode 
in Maliul Kh&s, gave their usurpations the name of Taluka 
M&hul. The town of Eegun is now known as Kasha Ehas, on 
the Eastern border of M&hul. 

Atrauli was a Parganah formed a short time previous to the 
cession out of Balwant Singh's acquisitions from Tilhani, but 
was originally included in Kauria. It has now been included 
again in Tilhani, and the Parganah goes by the united name of 
Atrauli Tilhani. 


vox, II. 
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Badshahpur is another name for Mungra. The Parganah is 
also known by the name of Mungra Badshahpur. 

Gruzdra.—Tappa Guzdra, including Bhainsa, was originally 
in Harakat; and Sultanipur, which is in the western angle of 
Bhainsa, is a Taluka of Katehar. 

Kol Asia is the modern name of Kolah, derived from the 
village of Asia, which was formerly the site of a Tehsildari 
Katcherry. 

Singramau is a Taluka of Parganah Chanda, the rest of which 
is in Oudh. 

See further under Sirkar. 


Sirkae GnAzfptfB 


IL 

1 BalUa. 


2 Fachotar . 


3 Bilhdldns, 


4 Bahridlad. 

& 

5 Bardxch. 

Lj y!>- 

6 Chaunsa . 

<UJbO 

7 Dihrnah. 


8 Sayyidp'kr 

Namdl 

<^b I 

9 Zah-hrabdd . 


10 GcM%i$ur. 


11 JTanat 
Fall 

12 Ko$d Chit, 

13 GarM . 

14 Karmdah, 

15 LaFhnesar. 

(jw^bj 16 Madan 

Benares, 

lSj b Ub^j Jb | 17 Muham- 

madalad Farhalarl 


Sirkdr GMzipur comprises only one Dastur. It has nineteen 
Mahdls, Haveli Grhdzipur and Muhammaddbad Parhdbari being 
each counted as two. 

This Sirkdr, after all the ill-written names have been verified, 
is also found to have descended to us in a perfect shape. In 
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the above list we miss now only the following Parganahs, viz., 
5, 6, 11, and 16. 

5. —Baraich.—This Parganah has caused more doubt than any 
other ; but I believe it to be represented by the present Mauza 
Baraich in the Mahal of Bhatauli on the Giangi Naddi, which 
falls into the Granges between Karendah and Ghazipur Baraich 
is a small Parganah, containing only 2,000 Bighas, and the 
place I have assigned to it is not altogether an improbable one 
for a Parganah. 

6. —Chaunsa is in the ShahaMd district in the Bengal Presi¬ 
dency, noted for being the place where two battles have been 
fought which have decided the fate of India, viz., that of Buxar 
in 1765, and the one which led to the expulsion of Humayun 
from India; in describing which, by the way, some translator 
or compiler, whose name I do not now remember, has been led 
into a ludicrous mistake. In translating NVamat ullah, he says 
Humayun when retreating from Chaunsa across the Granges 
recognized Nizam, his water-carrier, by a strong smell of musk, 
whereas the original merely informs us that lie saved the 
emperor by seating him on an inflated mashak (a leather water 
bag). 

11.—Kariat Pali was included at the late revision of boun¬ 
daries in Muhammadabad ParhabarL 

16.—Madan Benares is the old name of Zamania. 


There is only one new Parganah in this Sirkar. 

<U3Uj 1 Zamdnka (now generally written and pronounced —B. 

Zam4nia has succeeded to Madan Benares. During the decline 
of the empire we find it combined with Gh&zipur in giving name 
to the Sirkar. Thus, “Sirk&r Ghazipur Zamania, 17 Mahals.” 

Do£ba is a Tappah of Parganah Fattihpur Bahia, which is 
recorded as being in the Sirkar of Rohtas, and the Sdbah of 
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Bihar. It has only been noticed here because its position would 
appear to point ifc out as a portion of this Sirkar. 


dl 


ky*- ^ 


LTJ 


'r' 

L> 




Jld 


Sirkar Benares. 

1 Afrad. 

2 Benares la 

ICavelL 

3 BydhsL 


*1 AAJ 


JPandrah . 
Kaswar. 
Katehar. 

Karhhd, 


This Sirkar, which comprises only one Dastur, has 8 Mah&ls, 
Haveli Benares being counted as two. 

The extinct Parganahs are Numbers 1, 2, and 7. 

1, —Afr&d (i.e. pieces) consisted chiefly, as the name would 
imply, of several detached Mauzas in different Parganahs, and 
had therefore, perhaps, no determinate boundary. There are 
Mauzas, for instance, in Katehar and in Kasw&r, which are 
still recorded as having been once in Parganah Afr&d. I have 
assigned to Afr&d a position between Katehar, Kasw&r, Benares, 
and Kola, but the greater portion has been taken from Kaswar, 
in which Afr&d Khas is situated. 

2. —Benares ba Haveli contained the modern Parganahs of 
Lotha, Dih&t Am&nat, and Sheopiir, the two former to the 
South, and the latter to the North, of the little river Barna. 

7.—Harhua is the old name of Athgahw. The village of 
Harhua is still extant in this Parganah, on the high road from 
Benares to Jaunpur. It is said that there were formerly only 
eight villages in Harhud, and hence the name of Athgctnw. 


The new Parganahs within Sirkar Benares are- 


lr>- 1 Jdlhupur. 

2 Sheopiir. 

3 Lotha. 


W* 4 Majhowd. 

5 Athgahw * 

Ul tddUd 6 Lihit Aminat. 
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Jdlhupur is a Taluka detached from Katehar hy Raja Ealwant 
Singh. 

Sheopur was originally in Haveli Benares, from which it was 
detached hy Raja Chait Singh. 

Lothd is a portion of Haveli Benares. It was subsequently 
included in Dihat Amanat; but is now considered a separate 
Taluka. 

Majhowa is a Taluka of Kasw&r. 

Athganw.—See Harhua. 

Dih&t Amanat was originally in Haveli. It comprehends the 
city of Benares and the tract immediately around it 

It is strange that in the Benares Mahals, Bhuinhars are not 
mentioned as Zamindars by AbuT Fazl. The difference between 
them and Brahmans does not appear to have been fully compre¬ 
hended ; for that it did not exist two hundred and fifty years 
ago, it is difficult to suppose. 


SlREAR ClTANAR. 


1 ATiirwdrah 

( — CJby 8 Kandt in 

2 BhueVt. 

rui dl. 

Jyy 3 JBarhaul. 

9 Mujhwdra . 

Ij 4 Tdnda . 

10 Mahdtch . 

b jbo- 5 Chandr la 

^ Sahwdri. 

Saveli, 

12 MawaL 

6 BJi'ks . 

fjjjj 13 Narwan. 

7 Rdlhiipur'* 

14 Samoa. 


There is only one Dastur in Chan&r, comprising 14 Mah&ls ; 


* This is entered in the best copies as RaghupurjyySlj , It is certainly now 
written and pronounced RhhdpCir. 
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though the Parganah tables concur in saying there are only 
13 Mahals. The two last are omitted from most of the copies 
of the “ Ain-i Akbari,” but are requisite to complete the Sirkar. 
In those copies, indeed, in which they are entered they are 
nearly illegible.* It is evident from history that this part of 
the country was but little known, and we must therefore allow 
for some error and confusion. 

We retain the names of all the Parganahs in the above list, 
except those of Numbers 1, 4, 8, and 14. 

1.—Ahirwarah, so called after the original Zammd&rs of those 
parts, has now been corrupted and abbreviated into Ahrora. 

4.—T4ndah is the old name of Parganah Barah. The 
Mauzas of T4ndah Kalan and Tandah Khurd still exist on the 
right bank of the Ganges, at a short distance from each other. 

8 —Kariat in ru-i 4b (i.e. the villages on this side of the 
water) is now known as Kari4t Sikhar. 

14.—Hanw4.—See Bhagwat. 


The new Parganahs, of which we find no mention in the 
“ Ain-i Akbari” as belonging to this Sirk4r, are— 

Xjj 1 Barah. 3 Bhagwat . 

2 Kar%it Silchar . 4 Ahrorah . 

5 Kera Mangior, 

Barah.—See Tandah. 

Kari4t Sikhar.—See Kariat in ru-i 4b. It does not appear 
when the name of the Parganah was changed, or for what 
particular reason the strange title of Kariat in ru-i 4b was 
given originally to this Parganah, 

Bhagwat.—This Parganah, previous to the conquest effected 


* In them, moreover, they are entered as being entirely Siyarghal, or rent-free, 
which may he peihaps the cause why they are omitted m so many copies. 
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by the Gautams, was held by Jamfat Khan, Gaharwar, whose 
defence of the fort of Patlta is a favorite theme with the people. 
The old name of this Parganah was Hanoa, which was extinct 
before the time of JamPat Khan, when it was known only as 
Bhagwat. 

Ahrorah.—As much of this Parganah as was known in 
Akbar’s time was called Ahirw&ra. 

Kera Mangror.—Mangror is entered in the “Axn-i Akbari” 
as a Parganah of Sirkar Rohtas, Suba Behar, and in the later 
periods of the empire, as belonging to Sirkar Shahabad, which 
is now the district of Shahabad in Southern Behar, under the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Lower Provinces. 


Sir BA 0 UDH. 
Sirkar Gorakhpur. 


V' 

V' 


1 Air aula. 

2 Anhaula. 

3 Bmailcphr. 

Li 4 Bamhnip dr ah. 

5 Bhdmdpdra . 
j Jj 6 Tilpiir. 

7 Chilupdra 

8 Bhuridpara . 

IjL^ 9 Bliewapdra 

Kuhdnd. 

10 RihlL 


11 Ra&tilpiir Ghaus 

12 Ramgarh 

Gauri. 

j }J 13 Goralchp ii r. 

14 Katihld . 

15 Rthldpdra . 
LsW* 16 MahaulL 

17 Mandwd . 

18 Mandla. 

JJUiTJ ^ Ratanpur Ma- 
ghar. 


This Sirkdr forms only one Dastur, containing twenty-four 
Mah&ls; Gorakhpur ba Haveli, Basulpur Ghaus, RatanpAr 
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Maghar, Binaikpur, and R&mgarh Gfauri, being each, reckoned 
two Mahals. 

This is a difficult Sirkar to restore, and, even after verifying 
all the illegible names, we have in the list of extinct or foreign 
Parganahs numbers 1, 4, 9, 10, 12, 14, 15, 17 and 18. 

1.—Atraula is in Oudh. 

4.—Bamhnip4rah.—This is the South-Eastern angle of Par- 
ganah Nawwabganj, which we gave up to Oudh in 1817. 

9. —Dhewap&ra Kuhana is the old name of Salimpur Maj- 
hauli, Shahjahanpur, and Sidhoa Jobna, which were part of 
the great Majhauli Raj. In some old writings the name of the 
Mah41 is entered Nawapar Kuhana Dhewapar. The popular 
name of the village of Salimpur is Nawap&r; (Buchanan, 
“ Eastern India,” Yol. II. p. 361, says Nagar) ; and the Par- 
ganah would have been restored as Kuh4n& Nawapar, had it 
not been for the alphabetical arrangement requiring an initial 
d in this place. The name Dhewap&r is now nearly extinct 
Naw&p&r is common. 

10. —Rihli is the Northern and Western part of Naww&bganj, 
ceded to Oudh. 

12.—Ramgarh Grauri—We are assisted in this name by being 
told it is on the Rapti. It is the old name of Balrdmpur, in 
Oudh. 

14. —Katihla is the old name of North Bansi. When the 
Katihla Raja was defeated and slain by the Bansi Raja, the old 
name of the Parganah became extinct. Bansi, South of the 
Rapti, was called Ratanpiir, which Mah41 is combined with 
Maghar in the “Ain-i Akbari.” 

15. —Rihlap&ra.—At the suggestion of Mr. Reade, the late 
collector, I have entered this Parganah as the old name of 
Aurangabad Nagar; but I confess some doubt on the subject, 
for all the copies give distinctly Kihlapara, and the substitution 
of the r for k displaces the alphabetical order usually preserved. 

17.—Mandwd is the ancient name of Basti. 
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18.—Manila—No trace can be liad of this Malial. Mr. 
Reade suggests that it may be the old name of Amorha; but 
Amorha is itself an old Parganah, and is included, in the 
“ Ain-i Akbari,” in Sirkar Oudh, 


The new Parganahs in Sirkar Gorakhpur are- 


5 ITansurnagar 
Basil. 

jL j 6 Aurangabad 

Bfagar. 


1 Salimpur 
Majhauli. 

Uj^?- 2 Sidhud Julnd 

^ Shahjahdnp'kr 
4 Silhet. 

Salimpur Majhauli.—This is a portion of the old Parganah 
of Dhewapara Kuhana. 

Sidhua Jubna.—Ditto. 

Shahjahanpur.—Ditto. I have somewhere seen it mentioned 
that these Parganahs were in S&ran, but the statement appears 
to rest on no authority. 

Silhet was detached from Parganah Haveli about the year 
1633 by the Majhauli Raja, and was recovered by the Satasi 
Raja about fifty years afterwards. It has since this period been 
rated as a separate Parganah. 

Mansurnagar Basti.—See Mandwa, 

Aurangabad Nagar.—See Rihlapdra. 


Sirkar Oudh. 

Amorha (Amodh) is the only Parganah of this Sirkar in 
British territory. It is in the Dastur of Haveli Oudh. 


SiRKXe EA AIR A BAD. 

The only portion of this Sirkar in our jurisdiction is Khd- 
katmau, which probably included also the modern Parganah of 
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Paramnagar, although, the local officers are unanimous in repre¬ 
senting that Paramnagar was originally a portion of Shamsabad. 
Effi&hatmau is in the Dastur of Pali. 


III .—S TTB A BREL I. 
SieeAb Pehii. 


1 IddmdbadPd- 

19 Jalalabad. 

leal 

LUjjjJ jy J5U- 20 Jaldlphr 

*31 2 Adh. 

Baraut 

i^j lj 3 Pdnzpat. 

^♦jAj y>- 21 Haveli Kadimi 

lj 4 Palam. 

^Aj As>- ^by*. 22 EaveVi Jadidi. 

5 Baran 

23 Bdru'lmulh 

6 Baghpat. 

BehlL 

J^lj 7 Palwal 

24 Basnak. 

Xj\j y 8 Barnawah. 

UUs 25 Badri Taka . 

<J^j y 9 Putli. 

26 Banloaur. 

I'jj+s ^aLjA lOBolaldkanBeri 

dicJbjjj 27 Roktah. 

11 Tilpat. 

28 JSompat. 

*jjIj 12 Tanda PMgd- 

^AyLa 29 Safidbn. 

nak. 

ol) lj30 Silcandardbad. 

jy jJLiJj 13 Tilbegamphr. 

31 Sarawak. 

14 Jhajkar . 

i 32 Sentah. 

15 JJidrsa, 

cbL-: 33 Sianah. 

16 Jewar . 

jy^SLi 34 Shaharpur. 

17 t Thmjkana. 

Jl35 K<xrndl 

18 Chkaprauli. 

jy^ 36 Ganaur . 
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x'Js 37 Garhnultesar. 

38 Knidnah. 

39 KdndhlaJi. 

40 Kamiah . 

41 Kharlhauda. 

42 Ganger^ 


43 Loni. 

44 Mirath. 

45 Mandauthu 

jL) t 46 Hasduddbad. 

47 Kastmapur, 
j y lib 48 Kapur. 


The Sirk4r of Dehli consists of forty-eight Mahals, divided 
into the seven Dasturs of Haveli, Panipat, Baran, Mirath, 
Jhajhar, Eohtak and Palwal. 

This large Sirkar has descended to ns in a very perfect form. 
Excluding the foreign Parganahs of Jhajhar, Dadri T4h4, and 
Safidun, we miss in the above list only numbers 11, 12, 21, 22, 
23, 32 and 46. 

11. —Tilpat.—The greater part of Tilpat was included by 
Nawwdb Farid Khan, a noblemau of Jehangir’s time, in Farid- 
abad, now a Parganah of the Balamgaih Jagir; but the town of 
Tilpat is included in the Southern Parganah of Dehli. It is a 
place of great antiquity, and is one of the five towns demanded 
by the Pandava brothers, the refusal of which was one of the 
causes of the “ Great War.” Authorities do not concur in the 
names of the five towns, but Tilaprastha (Tilpat) is generally 
one (“ Wilson’s Hindu Theatre,” Vol. II. 337). 

12. —Tanda Phuganah.—This Mah&l is generally written 
T&nda Bhagwan, and we are led to the identification of it by 
learning that it has a fort on the Jumna. There is a T4nda on 
the Jumna, and the Parganah attached to it, although it con¬ 
sisted of only four or five villages, was considered a separate 
one till the late revision of Parganah boundaries, when it was 
aborbed into Chhaprauli. T4nda and Phuganah continued 
to form one Parganah till the time of the Mar&thas, when 
Phug4nah was separated, and given in Jagir to Nij&bat Ali 
Khan, Bahraich. 
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21, 22, and 23.—The three next Mahals comprise the environs 
of Dehli, and the names sufficiently point out their relative 
position. 

32.—Sentah is the old name for Parganah Agauta in Buland- 
shahr. It would have been difficult to identify this, had not 
Agauta been called a Ohauh&n Battis4, or commune of thirty-two 
villages of ChauMns. There are now not very many Ohauhan 
Zamindars here, and as the Parganah of Sentah is represented 
in the a Ain-i Akbari^ to have Chauhdn Zamindars, I was dis¬ 
posed to think that it was meant for Somna in Aligarh ; and in 
many copies the word more resembles Somna than Sentah; but 
this local designation of the Battisa establishes that Sentah is 
the proper reading. Sentah, moreover, is considered in the 
neighbourhood to have been the chief town of the Parganah 

46.—Masa'udabad.—The old traveller, Ibn Batuta, has helped 
me to verify this, as he mentions at p. 110, that he stayed at 
Masa*ud4b4d on his way from H4nsi to Dehli, reaching it after 
two days, and receiving there a complimentary visit from the 
minister. Now, Masa J tid4b4d on that road is the old name of 
Najafgarh, which is a late erection, being built by Grhulam 
Husain Khan, and called after his patron Najaf Khan. Masa J ud- 
abad had, however, previously changed its name to Afzalpur, 
which was built by Chaudhari Afzal Khan m the time of Alam- 
gir. The old mud fort of Masa 5 udab4d is still to be traced 
about a mile to the East of Najafgarh. 


The new Parsanahs included within Sirk4r Dehli are the 


following: 

1 JD&drL 
\j£\ 2 Agauta. 

3 Farld&b&d. 

JL 4 mi 

Sr' ,f 


5 j Bahadwgarh. 

6 SamlMlha. 

7 Kithor. 

8 Gorah. 
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bj\jpA 9 Ujr&rah . 

10 Dehlt JV 
Parganah. 


LA>jA>- <U Cr J v lS^ 5 ^ 11 Dehli S 

Parganah . 
12 Bhnoani. 


Dadri was not formed into a Parganali till 1231 Fasli, when 
Rao Dargahi Singh, of Chatahra, a Bhatti Gujar, who was ap¬ 
pointed Faujdar of Dasna, Sikandarabad, etc., under Najibu’d 
daulah, took advantage of the disorganization of the country 
during the decline of the Moghul monarchy, to obtain posses¬ 
sion of certain villages of Sikandarab&d, Kasna, Tilbegampur, 
and Dasna, of which 70, including Dadri Khas, were acquired 
from K&sna alone ; and his family were retained in possession on a 
Mukarrari Jama when our rule commenced. The Taluka lapsed 
to Government on the death of Rao Ajit Singh. 

Agautd has succeeded to Sentah, which still exists as a village 
on the right bank of the Kali Naddi, about four miles West 
from Agauta. Before the establishment of the name of Agauta, 
the Parganah was known by the name of Sentah Partabpur. 
Partabpur being a largo village in the Northern angle of the 
Parganah. 

Faridabad has been explained under Tilpat. The Parganah 
is in the Balamgarh jurisdiction. Balamgarh is itself only a 
modern fort, having been built by a Jdt, called Balu, alias 
Bilram, a relative of Surajmal of Bhartpiir, within the boun¬ 
dary of his own village of Sahipur, in Tilpat. 

Pali is included within the area of Pakal, or Islamabad Pakal, 
as it is called in the “ Ain-i Akbari.” The united Parganah is 
now generally known as Pali Pakal. 

Bahadurgarh.—This Parganah is composed of about an equal 
number of villages from Palam and Jhajhar, which the Emperor 
Muhammad Shah, in a.d. 1728, bestowed upon Bah&dur Khan, 
Beloch, who built the fort of Bahadurgarh within the area of 
Sharif&b&d, a village of Palam. Bah&durgaih is still held in 
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SambhcLlka was detached from Panipat in the fourth year of 
the reign of Farukhsir, and held as a royal demesne for his own 
private expenses. It continued subsequently to be held as a 
Jagir, and when on the death of the last incumbent it escheated 
to Government, it was again included in P&nipat, 

The Parganah of Sambhaltd was more usually known amongst 
the natives as Farrukhnagar. 

Kithor was originally a Tapp ah of Sir&wa, from which it was 
detached in the time of Najib Khan by Jit Singh Gujar, the 
founder of the Gujar family of Prichatgarh. 

Gorah was formerly in Hapur. The Gujar Baja of Pari- 
chatgarh, Nain Smgh, formed it into a separate Tappah. 

TTjr&rah was also detached from Hapur. Fattih Ali Khan, 
the ancestor of Khwajah Basant, in whose Jaidad it was com¬ 
prised, formed it into a separate Tappah, and it now, small as it 
is, ranks as a Parganah. 

Dehli, Northern Parganah. This Parganah was formed in 
the year 1838. It includes part of Haveli and Palam. The 
Parganah of Bawana, or Boana, which is included in it, was 
itself a new formation from villages of Palam, which Aurangzeb 
detached for the purpose of paying certain expenses of the Eoyal 
household, and as they comprised fifty-two villages (Bawan) 
the tract, as well as the chief town within it, was designated 
Bawana. 

Dehli, Southern Parganah, was also formed in 1838. It in¬ 
cludes a part of Palam, Haveli, and Hasa’udab4d, and a few 
villages of Tilpat. Najafgarh, which has been already mentioned, 
was subsequently formed from Masa’ud&bad, and included, be¬ 
sides the villages of that Parganah, twenty-four villages from 
Jhajhar, and twelve from Jharsa. The two modern Parganahs 
of Dehli, therefore, comprise the old Parganahs of Haveli Kadim, 
Haveli Jadid, D4ruT-mulk Dehli, P&lam and Masa’uddb&d. 
The three first were subsequently united into the Parganah of 
Haveli, and when Palam was afterwards added, it was known 
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as one Parganah under the name of Haveli Palam. This name 
it retained under our administration, till the new division took 
place, which has been particularized. 

Bhiw4ni was originally a portion of Dadri Taha. 


Sikkae Bewari. 

Jjb 1 BdwaL 
2 Bdtaudlu. 

Xjjg 3 JBlioraJi. 

4 Tdoru. 

b 5 j Rewarz la 

Haveli. 

This Sirkar contains eleven Mahals, divided into four Dasturs. 

Only four of these Mahals arc in Eritish territory, and as 
they retain their ancient names, they require no notice, except 
to observe that Sonah (Suhnah) is out of its place in the alpha¬ 
betical list, and might therefore give rise to some suspicion of 
its correctness, but Abul Fazl mentions it also in the text, in 
such a manner as to enable us to identify it as the Sonah which 
still gives name to a large Parganah. 



6 Ratal Jatau 
cJL?^ 7 Jiot JTdsimAU 
8 Gahlot. 

A3 9 Kohanah. 

10 Sulmah. 

Aj 11 Nimranah, 


The only new Parganah within this Sirkar is, 

J ^ b^>- b L& 1 Sh dhjah&njo'tir. 

This small Parganah, containing only eight villages, is isolated 
from the rest of 0-urganw by territory belonging to the Tijara 
Baja. The popular story runs that it was formed by Shahjah&n, 
in compliance with a vow which he made when he was retiring 
in anger from his father. He met with favorable omens in this 
neighbourhood, and vowed, if they were accomplished, he would 
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raise a town and constitute it the head of a Parganah.* The 
new Parganah was taken chiefly from Lohana, and in the 
ff Ahwal-i Siibajat” the Parganah is entered as Lohana, 5 urf 
Shahjahanpur Chaub4ra. 


SlREAR SahIrANpAr. 


1 IndrL 

2 AmliMah . 

tSjlbAJ 3 Budhanah , 

Jj 4 Bidaulu 

5 Bahat Kanjdwwr. 

6 Bhogplir. 
jy 7 Biir Chap dr. 

8 Bhkmah . 

\j$fj 9 BagJira . 

10 Banat. 

11 Thdna BMm. 

J2 12 Tughlakpitr. 

^ JawdsL 
14 


15 Charthawal . 

16 HamVi. 

<A:oyA 17 Beoland . 

18 Rampiir. 

19 Rhrlk. 

>-i 20 Raip'hrTatar 

21 #zM Bhuk- 
arheri. 

fc^Laj**3 22 Sarsawah. 

23 Sarwat. 

24 Sirdhancth. 
\j+ 25 Samlalherd. 

u^«s 26 /Shnwt PzrH. 
27 KhdtauVu 


* Another origin is ascribed to ShMijahanpdr, which is peihaps more probable than 
the one mentioned above Ihl'ad Sing, a relative of the Chauhan chief of Nlmranah, 
was held m high consideration in the Court of Sh&hjah&n, and obtained leave from 
the Emperor to rebuild Lohana, which had been destroyed in consequence of its 
harbouring notorious robbers. Tilled Sing called the new town after the name of his 
patron. 

If ShahjahAn was himself the founder, and ever occupied the spot, it was most pro¬ 
bably visited by him when his army was encamped at Belochptira m a,d. 1623, and 
was in possession of the passes of the Mewat Hills. 
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28 Khudi 

29 Kairana. 

30 Gangoli 

31 Lalhnautl. 

*jy Ij 


ALi I J&a* 32 Muzaffardbdd 
33 Manglaut . 

jy Ci 35 iV^Z/or. 

36 Ndnmtah, 


This Sirkar contains thirty-six Mahals, divided into four 
Dastiirs—Deoband, Kairana, Sirdhanali and Indri. The last 
is on the right hank of the Jumna, and is not within British 
jurisdiction, its villages being distributed amongst the Sikh lords 
of Jagadri, Ladhoa, Thanesar, otc. etc., while India Khas is 
included within the Kanjpiira Nawwab’s 'Iluka.* 

The Parganalis m the above list, which arc no longer recorded 
as such, are Numbers 5, 6, 8, 11, 12, 1G, 20, 23, 28, 31, and 36. 

5. —Bahat Kanjawar was m the time of Shahjahan converted 
into Sultanpur Bahat. In the time of Najibukl daulah, Bahat 
and Sultanpur became separate Parganalis, and have so remained 
since. The Mauza of Kanjawar is in Muzaffarabad. 

6. —Bhogpiir is on the Ganges, and the Parganah comprised 
the Eastern portion of Jawdlapur, including Ilardwar Ber¬ 
noulli states, indeed, that Bhogpur is another name for Ilardwar, 
but this is, I believe, not correct At any rate there is a Bhog¬ 
pur about ten miles South of Ilardwar, which is no doubt the 
head town of the old Parganah of the same name. 

8.—Bhumah has only within the last ten years lost its name 
as a separate Parganah. Baisiimhali has now succeeded to it, 
but Bhumah is still a very respectable town, and in Akbar’s 
time is spoken of as chief of the Barha Sadat villages. 

11. Thanah Bhnn.—All the copies concur in writing it 
Bhim, which is the name derived from the founder of the town. 


* This tenitory as now part of the AmbSda district of the Panjftb As much of 
Shba Dehli as lies to the West of the Jumna is also undei the Government of the 
Panjab —B. 


vol. n. 


9 
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who is represented to have been a mace-bearer to the king. In 
later times, the place has been known by the name of Bhaun, so 
called from a famous Bhaun (Bhawan), or temple; of Devi, near 
the town. 

12.—Tughlakpur.—The Timurn&ma mentions that Tughlak¬ 
pur, where the Indians opposed the conqueror in naval combat, 
is situated twenty-five koss above Ferozpur (in Hastinapur). 
Tughlakpur still exists in Nurnagar, and was formerly the chief 
town of a Parganah, to which Nurnagar has now succeeded. 

16y^—Haveli has become the Parganah of Saharanpur. 

2fU.—Raipur Tatar.—Within the area of Faizabad, in the old 
parganah of Raipur Tatar, Shahjahan built his palace of Bad- 
shah Mahal, and changed the name of the Parganah to Faizabad. 
The Mauza of Raipur still exists on the banks of the canal. 

23.—Sarwat is the old name of Parganah Muzaffarnagar, and 
the village of that name still exists about a mile NE from 
Muzaffarnagar. 

28.—Khudi is the old name of Shikarpur, which is not yet 
altogether dropped by the common people. It is said to be the 
name of the Raja who founded the town. 

31.—Lakhnauti.—The greater part of Lakhnauti has within 
the last three years been thrown into Gangoh, and part into 
Bidauli. 

36.—Nanautah.—The greater part of Nanautah was at the 
same time thrown into Gangoh, and parts of it into Rampur and 
Thanah Bhaun. 

The new Parganahs present a long list, chiefly owing to the 
changes effected by NajibuM daulah and the Gujar Talukdars. 

1 JSTieri. 5 Jawalap'hr* 

2 Sakraudah* 6 Faiz&lad. 

jjJ 3 Nurnagar. ? Fatehar. 

4 Jam&lgarh. 9 Jah&ngiralad . 
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9 Sultanpur. 

j£j 10 Muzaffarnagar, 
11 JTathah, 


12 Thdnah Hhaun. 
^LL* 13 BJtdmli. 

14 Jdnsath. 

15 JBai&umhd . 


Kheri.—This was formed into a separate Tappa in the time 
of Zabit Khan, through the influence of the Pundir Zammdars, 
who are Rajputs converted to Mahomedamsm. It was formerly 
a part of Rurki. 

Sakraudah was originally in Jaurasi, and formed into a Par- 
ganah hy Rao Kutbu’d din, in the time of Zabit Khan. 

Nurnagar is called after the famous Nur Jahan Begam, who 
took up her abode there for some time. Nurnagar, or rather 
Grovardhanpur—by which name the Parganah is now more 
generally known, since Nurnagar Klias has been transferred to 
Saharanpur—has succeeded to the old Parganah of Tughlalcpur. 

Jamalgarh, or Jamal Kherah, was originally in Gangoh, and 
was formed into a Parganah by Jamal Khan, the Amil of 
Gangoh in the time of Kajib Khan. By late arrangements 
Jamalgarh has been thrown into Nakor. 

Jawalapur,—This is the new name of the greater part of 
Parganah Bhogpur. In records written previous to the British 
accession, the Parganah is denominated Bhogpur, J urf Jaw<il&- 
pur, but is now known only as Jawalapur. 

Faizabad.—See Raipur. In the time of Shahjah&n Faizabad 
became a place of great importance, and gave name to an entire 
Sirkar. In the “ Hakikat-i Jama,” by Hard! Ram Kayeth, it is 
said to contain 24 Mahals; while Saharanpur was reduced to 17. 

Patehar.—Anwar Khan, an Afghan of Patehar, in the time of 
Kajlb Khan, established this as a separate Tappa, or Parganah. 
It was a part of Bahat Kanjawar. 

Jahangirabad was originally in R&ipur T&t&r, and was formed 
into a Parganah at the same time as Faiz&b&d. 
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Sultanpiir.—See Bahat Kanjawar. 

Muzaffarnagar.—See Sarwat. 

K&thah was originally included in Deoband, from which it 
was detached by Hajlb Khan, who was compelled to establish a 
separate collector in Badganw, on account of the turbulence of 
the Zammdars of the neighbourhood 

Thdna Bhaun.—See Thana Bhlm. 

Shamli was originally a portion of Kairana. We learn from 
the collection of letters of Hand Ram Muklilis* that a Tillage in 
Kairana, called Mahomedpur Zunardar, was included in the 
Jagir bestowed by Jelianglr upon Hakim Mukarrab Khan. A 
Chela of the NawwaVs (Shaman) built a ganj, or market, in the 
village, and after otherwise improving it, called it after his own 
name, Shamli The Jagir remained in the family of Mukarrab 
Khan till it was resumed by Bahadur Shah, who also formed 
Shamil, with a few other villages, into a separate Tappa, which 
m course of time has acquired the title of a Parganah. 

Jansath is now included with Jaull in one Parganah, called 
Jaull Jansath. It was formed into a separate Parganah in the 
time of Farrukhslr, through the influence of the famous ministers 
Hasan Ali Khan and Abdullah Khan.—See Barha Sadat. 

Baisumha has attained the dignity of a Parganah, by the 
town of Baisumha having been one of the head-quarters of the 
Grujar confederacy in the time of Raja Grulab Sing. The old 
Parganah of Bhumk& is included in it. 


Sirear Hissar Peroza. 


1 Agrohah . 

2 Ahrcni. 

Sjt&S] 3 Athkhera . 


4 Bhangiwal. 
jjL )^ 5 Piiman* 

j6 Bhdrangi . 


* I doubt if this is the correct authority. I think it is in the “ Jah&ugfr-nkma.’’- 
E add. 
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V 

7 

Bctrwald. 


17 

Susa. 


8 

Bahtu. 


18 

Sheordm 

1,j 

9 

Btrwd 

b A^i mJ 

19 

SidhmilK. 

JJ' 







10 

Bhatner. 


20 

Sewdni. 

a) 

11 

TolidnaJi. 

Jo 

21 

T.1 

4s 

§ 


12 

Toshdm. 

aIj \ 

22 

Fattihdldd 

r > 



* z. 




13 

Bind. 


23 

GoJidna. 


14 

Jamdlpur. 

x3s\g 

24 

Klidnda. 

jhar*- 

15 

Ilmdr. 


25 

Mihim. 


16 

Bhdtrat 


26 

Hatisk. 


There are twenty-seven Mahals in this Sirkar (Hiss dr being 
counted as two), and four Dasturs—Haveli Hissar Feroza, 
Gohana, Mihim, and Sirsa. There are, however, several Par- 
ganahs excluded from the Dastur list, for what reason does not 
appear. 

Of these Mahals, those which do not retain their old name in 
our territory are numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 16, 
18, 19, 21 and 24. 

2. —Ahroni is partly in Ratiyah and partly in Fattihabad, 

The historians of Timur point out its position, by saying it is on 
the road from Fattihabad to Tohana. The place was burnt and 
pillaged by the conqueror, merely because the inhabitants did 
not come out to pay their respects (aj bsr 

Ahroni has now reverted to its original name of Ahirwan; 
whereas in Sirkar Chanar, Ahirwara, which derived its name 
from the same tribe, has now been corrupted into Ahrora. 

3. —Athkhera is under the Raja of Jhind, and is known now 
by the name of Kasonan.* 

* Athkhera is m the Paiganah of Mirwana, m Patiala, and Kasonan or Kasim is 
four miles off, in Jhind.—E add. 
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4. —Bhangiwal, so called from the tribe of Jats which in¬ 
habited it, is the old name of Darbah, in which place the officers 
of the Baja of Bikaner built a fort, and thenceforward it came 
to be considered the chief town of a Parganah. 

5. —Punian, called also after a tribe of Jats, is in Bikaner, 
but is now included in another Parganah. 

6. —Bharangi is also in Bikaner. 

8. —Bahtu is partly m Fattihabad and partly in Darbah. 
Bahtu Khas is in the former Parganah. 

9. “-Birw& is the protected Sikh territory. 

10. —Bhatner.—The old town of Bhatner is in Bikaner, but 
part of the Parganah is now included in Baniyah. 

13. —Jhind gives name to one of the protected Sikh states. 

14. —Jam&lpur is included in the late cession from Pati&la. 
The old town of Jamalpur is near Tohana. 

16.—Dhatrat was in Jhind, but is now in British territory. 

18. —Sheor&m is in the Bagar country, in the Jagir of Nawwab 
Amir Khan. Two-thirds of Sheor&m are now in Loharu, the 
remainder in Dadri. 

19. —Sidhmukh is in Bikaner. 

21.—Shanzdah Dihdt, or Kariat (i.e the sixteen villages), 
is included in Batiyah Tohana amongst the late cessions from 
Pati&la. The Ilaka is generally known by the name of Garhi 
Bao Ahmad. I have heard it stated that it is in Jhind, and 
not in Batiyah Tohana. 

24.—Khanda is in Jhind. 


The modern Parganahs are— 

1 Bahai. 3 Ratty ah. 

2 Rdniyah. fajd 4 Darbah. 

Bahai was originally in Sew4ni, from which it was separated 
in a.d. 1758 by Jawani Singh, a Bajput, who built a mud fort 
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at Bahai, and maintained possession of a few neighbouring 
villages. 

Raniyah was in Bhatner. The old name of the village was 
Rajabpur. The Rani of Rao An up Sing, Rathor, took up her 
abode here, built a mud fort, and changed the name of Rajabpdr 
to Raniyah, which it has since retained. 

Ratiyah is now included in one Parganah with Tohana. It 
was composed of villages from Ahroni, Jamalpur, and Skanzdak 
Kariat. 

Darbah.—See Bhangiwal. 

Some considerations respecting the Western boundary of this 
Sirkar have been offered m the article Bhattiana. 


SlKKAR SAlOHAL. 


1 Amrohah, 

15 Jlidlii. 

j 2 A’zamp'ur. 

16 Jadwdr, 

3 IslampurBahrii. 

17 HaveVi Samlhal • 

4 Ujhdri, 

18 Bewail, 

ob]5 Alcbaraldd. 

19 Bhalcah 

6 IslampurDargb. 

20 Balhdrsi, 

ob | 7 Islamabad, 

<djc^J 21 Budilah. 

j 8 Bijnor . 


9 BaoMr&on. i 

jyj j 23 Rajabpkr, 

tSjji 10 Birol, 

24 Samlhal. 

11 Bisdrah . 

25 Seohdra . 

12 Chandphr, 

^ 26 S%ts^, 

jbfJL>- 13 t Taldldldd. 

^7 Sakaspiir. 

14 Chauplah. 

28 Sirsdwah, 
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29 Sherlot. 

1 38 LalJimr . 

yisLi 30 Shahl 

XyJl 39 Li swab. 

31 Kundarlchi. 

jy J'*'* 40 Jfoghalpur. 

32 Kiratpur. 

41 Mujhaulah. 

33 Kaclih. 

42 Mdndawar. 

34 Gandaur. 

iU-io 43 Nag'mah. 

35 K&lar. 

jyy 44 Lfahtaur. 

36 Ganaur . 

45 Lfeodhanali. 

37 Khdnlmi 

46 JSferauli . 


cU^l£& 47 Hatmanah . 


This Sirkar contains forty-seven Mahals and three Dasturs— 
Ch4ndpur, Sambhal, and Lakhnor. 

The missing Parganahs exceed those of any other Sirkar, 
amounting to more than half of the entire number, viz., Num¬ 
bers 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
33, 34, 36, 37, 38, 39, 41, 45 and 47. 

3. —Islampur Bahru is now contained in Thakurdwara The 
town is still is existence. The Jesuit Tieffenthaler leads us to 
this information by giving its name correctly, which cannot 
be said of any other copy which I have consulted. Salimpur 
Bahru, by which name it is now more usually known, has the 
credit in the neighbourhood of having been the head town of a 
Parganah. 

4. —TJjhari has only lately been absorbed into Hasanpur. 

6. —Islampur Dargu is now included in Bachhr&on, one of the 
Parganahs of Hasanpur. In the revenue accounts of 1166 e.s. 
it is recorded as Isl&mptir Dargu, shamil Bachhraon. 

7. —Islamabad.—This Parganah was retained till the year 
1209 f.s., and was absorbed into Nagina at the commencement 
of our administration. The village of Islam&bad is abandoned. 
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9 —Bachhrdon is now in Hasanpur 

10. —Biro! is in tlie Rampur Jagir. 

11. —Bisara is also in Rampur. 

13. —Jalalabad.—This is tlie old name of the Parganali of 
Kajib&bad. The town of Jalalabad is still in a flourishing’ con¬ 
dition. 

14. —Chauplah is the name of Moradabad. Rustam Khan, 
Dekkani, founded Rustamnagar in this Parganali, which m the 
time of Farrukhsir was changed to Moradabad, and the name 
of Chauplah became extinct Sirkarak was also formed from 
Chauplah. 

16 —Jadwar remained as a Parganali till 1153 f.s. Part of 
Jadwar is included in Bahjoi, and part in Islamnagar and 
Asadpur. The village of Jadwar is m the Southern angle of 
Bahjoi. 

17 —Ilaveli Samblial is included in the Parganali of Sambhal. 

18. —Deorah is the old name of Seondarali, and the village of 
Deorah is about five miles to the south of Seondarali Seondarali 
was occupied by a Tehsildari Katcherry before the time of the 
Pathans, but the name of Dcorali was preserved till the cession, 
and began to be called Deorah Seondarali only in the Second 
Settlement. The name of Deorah is derived from the Dor Raj¬ 
puts, who were the Zamindars of the Parganali. 

19. —Dhakah, } These two Parganaks have also lately been 

20. —Dabliarsi,) absorbed into Hasanpur—the intermixture 
of villages being so great as to render this arrangement con¬ 
venient. 

21. —Dudilah is in Rampur. 

22. —Rajpur is also in Ptampur. 

23. —Ptajabpur is now included within Amroha, and is held 
chiefly in rent-free tenure. The village of Rajabpur is about 
ten miles to the S. W. of Amroha. 

33.—Kaclih is the old name of Parganah Tigri, now included 
in Hasanpur. 
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34.—Gandaur is the old name of Bashta, which is now com¬ 
bined with Asampur. Bashta, indeed, used frequently to be 
called Grandaur Bashta. 

36. —Ganaur.—The town of Ganaur still exists in Asadpur. 
The greater portion of the Parganah is in Asadpur—a part is in 
Rajpura. 

37. —Kh&nkari is in Rampur. 

38. —Lakhnor is also in Rampur, and is more generally known 
as Shahabad on the Ramganga. This, being the seat of the old 
Katherya Rajas, may be considered the capital of the country, 
and is so spoken of by the ancient historians. As the place is 
now but little known, transcribers generally confound this town 
with the more celebrated Lakhnau, and English translators have 
not been free from the same error. Bernoulli gives Lakhnor as 
a separate Sirkar, and alters its dimensions greatly from those 
given to the Dastur in the “ Ain-i Akbari.” 

39. —Liswah is included in Rampur. 

In these, and other similar instances I have not attempted to 
verify the names. It was sufficient for me to find these Mahals 
in the Dastur of Lakhnor to make me include them in the 
Rampur territory. All that we have of Lakhnor is easily iden¬ 
tifiable, and as nothing is wanting to complete our boundary, 
and as it will be observed from the Map there is ample space in 
Rampur, we may fairly presume the missing Mahals to be in 
that Tagir. 

41.—Majhaulah.—The greater part of Majhaulah is now in¬ 
cluded in Bahjoi—part is in Rdjpura and Isl4mnagar. Ma¬ 
jhaulah Khas is still a large village, about five miles to the East 
of Bahjoi. 

45.—Neodhanah is the old name of Islamnagar. Here again 
we are assisted by Tieffenthaler, when all Persian copies fail. 
He calls it Neudhana (Bernoulli I. 133). The two instances 
mentioned in this Sirk&r are almost the only ones where I have 
found this enterprising Jesuit traveller of any use ; and it is 
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strange it should be so in Samblial, for his list of that Sirkar is 
the worst he has given, being filled with names which have 
either been ill-transcribed, or fabricated. It does not appear 
that he ever visited these parts himself, but sent natives to pick 
up information. The name of Neodhanah being given correctly 
we are able to connect it with the traditions of the Gautam 
Eajputs of Nurpur in Islamnagar. 

47.—Hatmana has gone to form part of Bichha and Ohauma- 
hala. Hatmana Khas is in Chaumahala. 


The following list shows the new Parganahs of Sirkar 


Samblial— 


Jj\jU 

1 Daranagar. 


2 Najibdldd . 


3 Rajpurah. 

J3 

4 Asadpur. 

yjfi* 

5 Rahjoi. 

u 

6 Isldmnagar. 

v> 

7 Sirlarah. 

ATot,* 

8 Murddabad. 


9 Seondarah . 

-*- 0 Thalurdw&ra 
jjjljlj 11 Tdidpur. 

12 Richha. 

13 Kasanpiir. 
iLsz*y>- 14 Chaumahahh . 

b 15 Rdshtah. 

16 Afaalgarh . 


Daranagar.—This Parganah was formed from portions of 
Bijnor and Jhalu by R&o Jet Singh, J&t, in the time of Mu¬ 
hammad Shah. 

Najibabad.—The town of Najibab&d was founded by Najib 
Khan, within the Parganah of Jalalabad, the name of which 
has now been superseded by Najlbabad. 

Rajpurah is formed from parts of Majhaulah and Ganaur. 

Asadpur is formed from parts of Ganaur and Jadw&r. 

Bahjoi comprises parts of Majhaulah and Jadw&r. 

Isl&mnagar is formed from Neodhanah and parts of Jadw&r 
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and Majhaulah. The name of Islamnagar is said to have been 
given to Neoihanah by Rustam Khan, Dekkani. 

Sirkarah was originally a portion of Chauplah, but it does not 
appear when it was established as a separate Parganah. 

Muradabad (Morad4b4i) —See Chauplah. 

Seondarah —See Deorah. 

Thakurdwara.—This Parganah was established about the 
time of Muhammad Shah, by Katheryas, of the name of Ma- 
handi Singh and Surjan Singh. The greater part of Thakur- 
dward has been obtained from Islampur Bahru The Northern 
portion was originally within the jurisdiction of Kamaon. In 
Thakurdwara are also included about fifty villages of Seohara, 
and nearly 150 of Moghalpur. 

Tarapur.'—This Parganah has been restored to the Eastern 
side of the Ganges.—See Budhganga 

Richha.—Part of this Parganah is formed from Hatman4; 
but the greater portion we may presume to have been under the 
jurisdiction of Earn a on. Part is also taken from Balai 

Hasanpiir* was originally in Dh4ka; but now comprises six 
old Parganahs—Xachh, Bachhraon, Dhaka, Dabharsi, Ujhari, 
and Islampur Dargu. 

Chaumahla is a modern Parganah, formed by Nawwab Eaiz- 
ullah Khan from the four Parganahs of Sirsawa, Ptichha, Kabar 
and Rudrpur. The old Parganah of Hatman4, which was extinct 
before this Parganah was formed, is for the most part comprised 
in the Northern angle of Chaumahla. 

Bashtah is the new name of Gandaur. 

Afzalgarh.—I have restored Afzalgaih to Sherkot and Nagina, 

* An Altamgha grant, said to have been given by Shall] ah an m favor of Mubariz 
Khan, ancestor of the present Zamindars of Hussampdr, places Hussamptir m Haveli 
Sambhal, but it is not easy to conceive how that Parganah could have penetrated 
through Dhaka and TJjhari. The grant, therefore (it was resumed by the Pathans), 
must either he a forgery, or Sambhal is alluded to rather as a Sirkir than a 
Parganah. 
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as far as the Ramganga. The rest has been concluded to have 
been within hill jurisdiction; though it is usual to consider the 
whole of Afzalgarh and Rehar as belonging to Sheikot.—See 

Des. 


SlRKAR BADAON. 



1 

Ajdon 

Ay\ 

2 

Ao?ila. 


3 

Baddon Id 



JIaveVi. 


4 

Bareli. 


5 

Bay nr. 


6 

Bunar. 


JUj 7 Balai. 

8 Saheswan . 

9 Satan Mun&iya. 

10 Simei/a. 

11 Kant. 

12 Kot Sdlbahan. 
<d/l3 GoU. 


This Sirkar consists of thirteen Mahals, which constitute only 
one Dastur. 

The extinct Mahals are numbers 5, 6, 7, 9, 11 and 13. 

5. —Barsir is the old name of the Parganah of Sarauli, which 
it retained till the time of the cession. The village of Barsir, 
which is still inhabited, is about six miles to the South of 
Sarauli, and is on the borders of Aoiila. Sarauli is still called 
by the common people Barsir. 

6. —Punar.—Punar Khas is a deserted Mauzah in Puianpur 
Sabna. Pdnar forms only a small portion of the present Par¬ 
ganah of Puranpur Sabna, since it is represented as containing 
only 5,749 Bighas. 

7. —Balai.*—When Mirak Jan, Amil in the reign of Shah- 
jahin, founded Jehanabad, the name of the Parganah was 
changed from Balai to Jehanabad, in honor of his now town. 
The Khera of Balai is still to be seen near Jehanabad. 


* Also called Bilahti.—E. add. 
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9.—Satasi Mundiya.—This is a very difficult Parganah to 
restore. It assumes all kinds of shapes in the various copies,— 
Mokudduma Sunas, Munala Sunasun, Sunanut Mudrusa; and 
Bernoulli increases our doubts by calling it Mandia, surnommee 
Samassi. If it had not been for the present existence of the 
Parganah of Satasi, on which word many of the changes seem 
to ring, we might not have been able to identify it at all; and 
even now it might be considered open to suspicion, because the 
Mahal is said to have Tag a Zamindars, whereas Satasi has none ; 
but then neither is there a single Tag a Zammdari throughout 
the district of Baddon, and scarcely any in its immediate 
neighbouihood,—so that this is no real objection It only 
shows that the Taga Zammddris have become extinct. The 
ruins of Satasi are said to be near Birkhera, four miles to the 
South of Bisauli, and Mundiya is a large inhabited village 
about six miles to the North West of Bisauli The position of 
the two chief towns renders it very probable that they were 
combined into a single Parganah. I was at one time disposed 
to call it Satasi Manaunah, because Manaunah was the seat of a 
Native Collector at one period, but its close proximity to Aonla, 
which is itself the head town of a Mahdl, would not admit of 
this construction. Guided by all these considerations, I believe 
I have not been wrong m calling the-Mahdl Satasi Mundiya. 

11 —Kant—This was originally the name of Shahjah&npur. 
When that city was founded by Bahadur Khan, in the time of 
Farrukhsir, the name of Kdnt became extinct. Tilhar is also 
formed from Kdnt.—See Bachhal. 

13.—Gola has been considered in its alphabetical place. 


The new Parganahs within this Sirkdr present a list of un¬ 
usual length. 

1 BisauVt. Uj 3 Baled. 

2 Kctror. jIjI 4 JaMnaldd. 
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15 Jalalpur. 

16 FJwra Bajherd . 

17 JTatra. 

18 P (twain. 
ylSljj 19 Bardganw. 

L-wj 20 Pitranphr BabnL 

22 FaizpurBatfcmyd 
jy jaju 23 Nidhpiir. 

24 Auldi . 

Bisauli is a portion of Sat4si Mundiya, the remainder being 
represented by the present Satasi, with the addition of Tappa 
Rotah of Badaon. 

There seems no reason why Bisauli should not have given 
name to a Parganah in Akbar's time It is an old town, and 
though it is indebted for its chief improvements to the generous 
and gallant Nawwab Dundi Khan, who lies buried, as well as 
many other members of Ali Mahomed's family, at Bisauli, yet 
it had been for a long time previous a place of some considera¬ 
tion. In our eyes it possesses interest as being the first canton¬ 
ment of a British brigade in Iiohilkhand. 

Karor is included in the old Mah&l of Bareilly. 

Balea was originally in Saneyah, but subsequently in Karor, 
from which it was detached at the fourth settlement. 

JehanaMd.—See Balyi. 

Kaww&bganj was originally a portion of Bareilly. It was 
not formed into a new Parganah till the fourth Settlement, when 
a Tehsildari was established at Nawwabganj. The town was 
founded on the lands of Bichorea, in the time of Naww&b 
Asofud-Daulah. 


5 Ffawwabgmj. 

6 Bisalp'hr. 

7 ShahjaMnpur. 

8 Pililliit. 

jj) 9 SaVimp'kr. 

10 Uyiidni. 

11 Faridpitr. 

12 JTsahat. 

13 Tilhar. 

II Mgohi* 
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Bisalpur was also in Bareilly. It derives its name from an 
Abir of the name of Bisu, who lived in the time of Shahjahan. 

Shahjahanpur.—See Kant. 

PilibMt, or as much of it as was known in the time of Akbar, 
was taken from Balyi. 

Salimpur was originally in Saneyah. 

Ujkani.—From the old settlement records we find that when 
the Parganah of Badaon was annexed at the fourth settlement 
to Bareilly, it comprised seven Tappas. Ujhani comprises 
Tappa Jalalpur, and is separated from its parent Parganah, 
along nearly its entire Eastern border, by the river Sot.* The 

* Sot means any small stieam m Rohilkhand —E add. 

The same wend is applied in Goiaklipui and the adjoining paits of Bahar to the old 
hed of a nvei m winch there is only a small quantity of watei with a feeble current. 
It is probably donved fiom the old Hindi which means tnekimg, oozing', con¬ 
nected with which are the Maiathi woids etc., with a similar 

meaning, fiom the Sanskrit ^ to tackle, ooze —B 

This liver is now generally known by the name of Yarwafadar, oi “the faithful 
Mend.” As various ongms arc ascribed to this name, it may be as well to subjoin 
the correct one from the <L Thiikk-i Muhammad Sliahi” of Khushhal Chand — 

\ jg \ ja\j dJj djiJIO 

G—-J^ J f-J L«J X g 2 

^ h | ^ |Aj 

la-'^ As** 

Xi^2*j3 jlolsj jb \jj I irOjAJ J^U- ^Uj 

On their way from Sambhal to Badaon His Majesty and the loyal army sutfered 
much fiom heat and thirst, till they came to the little river Sot, which kept winding 
in and out hy the side of the load, and supplied them with water at each stage In 
gratitude for this service His Majesty honmed it with the name of “ Yar-i *Waf&dar ” 
or “the faithful friend.”—B 
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village of Jalalpur is about ten miles to the South of U'jhani. 
When Rohilkhand was under the administration of the Path ins, 
Ujliani became the residence of Nawwab 'Abdullah, and thence¬ 
forward it was constituted the chief town of a Parganah. 

Faridpur was originally a portion of Bareilly, known as 
Tapp ah Khalilpur. 

Us hat, or TFsahat, includes Tappali Mahanagar of Badaon. 

Tilhar was a portion of Kant When Raja Tilok Chand, a 
Bachhal Rajput, founded Tilhar, he included the surrounding 
villages in a new Parganah. 

Nigohi —This Parganah was originally a portion of Golah 

Jalalpur was a portion of Bareilly, known as Tappah Char- 
kholah. The town of Jalalpur was founded by Raj Deo, son of 
Raja Basdeo, Katherya, wbo lived subsequent to the time of 
Akbar 

Kliera Bajhera.—This Parganah was formed from portions 
of the new Parganalis of Jalalpur, Tilhar, and Faridpur, and 
therefore was originally a part of Kant and Bareilly. 

Katrah was originally in Bareilly, and it was not till the time 
of Kamil zai Khan, the son of Muzaffar Khan, who in the time 
of 'Alamgir founded Katrah on the ruins of the old town of 
Miranpur, that the Parganah of Miranpur Katrah was esta¬ 
blished. 

Pawain was originally a portion of Grolah. The old village 
of Grolah is in this Parganah, and is still inhabited. 

Baraganw was also a part of Grolah. 

Puranpiir Sabna.—Puranpur is the chief town of the Par¬ 
ganah. Sabna, which was taken by the Rohillas from the Dot! 
Ilaka, which has been carried away by the Sardah. 

Parganah Puranpur is formed from parts of Golah and Punar, 
and the village of Puranpur was m the former Parganah. The 
portion near the Sardah was not known in Akbar's time, and 
has therefore been excluded from the map. 

Khotar was originally a portion of Golah, but the greater 
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part lias been excluded from tbe map for tlie reasons stated 
under Golah. 

Faizpur Badariya was originally included in Saheswan. 
Hidhpur was a portion of Badaon 

Aulai was also a portion of Badaon.—See Budganga for 
further information respecting the boundary of this Sirkar. 

Dahsamn, 

Belonging to ten years. A book comprising the collections, 
accounts, registers, etc., of ten years. 

The book generally known as the “Dahsanni Entail” was 
compiled in the year 1210 r s. with the aid of the Iyanungoes, 
Mutawallis, and Kazis, assembled at Bareilly for the purpose 
of shewing the quantity of land m occupation of the Mafid^rs. 
In it the name of the occupant was sometimes recorded, some¬ 
times that of his son, and sometimes, when neither could be 
ascertained, the name of the original grantee. 

The “Dahsanni Kitab” was compiled with a view of meet¬ 
ing the changes of property attendant on two revolutions : the 
usurpation of the Rolnlla Patans, and the conquest by the 
Nawwab "Wazir. Two columns of this register exhibit, under 
the description of Malik Kadim and Malik Hal, the ancient 
proprietor known to the Kanungo records, and the more recent 
occupant.—“Bengal Revenue Sel.” Vol. I p. 319 

DaVl, <jy:J 

A demand; a claim; a plaint. 

J) eoxha, 5 %q<TT 

One-and-a-half; used to express interest in kind on grain, at 
the rate of 50 per cent.—See under Bengat. 

DeSj ijajj 

Literally country; a term applied in Rohilkhand to cleared 
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villages on the borders of the Tarai. In the Dekkan it is used 
much in the same way to signify a champaign country. See 
“Journal R.A.SY Yol II. p. 212, and the Printed Glossary, 
under Des and Desh. 

It will be seen by referring to the map of Dasturs, that a 
large tract has been excluded from Sirkars Sambhal and Baddon 
which might be supposed to have belonged to them The fact 
is, that the districts on the Northern boundary either belonged 
to Kamaon, or were altogether unknown. Even those which 
are entered m the ancient [Registers as being in Sirkar Kamaon, 
have no recorded area such as Gadarpur; Sahajgir, now 
Jaspur; Dauazda Kot, now Kota; Chinld, now Bilheri and 
Sabna; Bhuksar, now Kilpuri and Rudarpur. A great portion 
of this tract was included in the ChauiAsi Mai, of which the 
boundaries are given m the article Ohaurasi. It was known 
also as the Naulakhi Mai but what portion of the present 
Des was included m, or excluded from it, is very doubtful. The 
idea of this tract ever yielding, as its name implies, nine lacs of 
rupees, is surprising to us who view it m its present state ; and 
the name of Naulakhi Mai notwithstanding its avowed pros¬ 
perity from the time of Akbar to Aurangzeb, particularly in the 
reigns of Tremal Chand and Baz Bahadur, may with some 
reason be deemed an exaggeration. 

That these wild regions yielded, not long before our accession, 
more revenue than they do at present, is easily accounted for by 
the intestine troubles of Kamaon on the North, and of Rohil- 
khand on the South, which induced a large refugee population 
to resort to them for security ; and that they have somewhat 
deteriorated of late years may be accounted for by our early 
assessments having been too high, which has necessitated present 
deductions; and by a withdrawal of some portion of its popula- 

* I suspect this to be a corruption of Mahal, “estate,” hut not being personally 
acquainted with the district in question, I hesitate to alter it on a presumption.—B. 
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tion, which, has been induced by the quiet and security which 
prevail in more favoured spots m the neighbourhood. Notwith¬ 
standing, however, their apparent deterioration, there can be 
little doubt that the Des is gradually encroaching upon the 
Tarai, and that there is prospect of further improvement by a 
judicious application of the abundant means of irrigation which 
nature has placed at our disposal. 

We may be pretty certain that, even in the most palmy days 
of the Naulakhi Mai, the Des had not advanced into the Tarai 
so far as it now has, and that it was chiefly the Northern portion 
of the Tarai which was so prosperous under the rule of the 
Kamaon Rajas 

The fact of the Mahomedans not being able to extend their 
dominions to the foot of the hills, proves that the portion beyond 
the Des must have been nearly, if not quite, as inhospitable 
and insalubrious as it is now; for we cannot but conceive, that 
nothing would have protected it against aggression but a thick 
belt of jungle on its Southern border, which would have in¬ 
vested that tract with more terror than thousands of armed 
men. That there was no indisposition to acquire territory m 
that direction we know from two invasions of the time of Akbar, 
though he professed to have given a Sanad to the Kamaon Raja, 
Rudar Chand; * and that there was no strength m the Kama- 
onis to oppose them, if the Mahomedans had determined on it, 
we know from their appeals to Rustam Ehan for assistance 
against the Eatheryas; from the easy occupation which was 
effected for a short time by the Imperial general, ’Azmatullah 
Khan; from the purchased retreat of the Rohillas after their 
first invasion; and from the feeble resistance offered at a later 
period to the Gorkhas. Indeed, from the establishment of the 
Mahometan Empire down to the present time, we cannot con¬ 
template any period when the Des, or the cleared plain, was 

# Rudar Chand was the son of Kalyan Chand, who established Almorah as the 
capital Rudar pur was founded by Budar Chand, 
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cultivated so far North as it now is. What the Tarai may have 
been in olden time it is not possible to say; but there are many 
symptoms of the tract having enjoyed a prosperous state long 
antecedent to the times of the Chand dynasty, when there was 
probably no Tarai, but what was marked by rich cultivation and 
populous abodes of man. 

The occasional remains of ancient buildings and aqueducts 
assure us that it enjoyed an early period of prosperity, and the 
allusions in the drama of Sakuntala to the scenery m the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the M&lm, which falls into the Ganges near Bijnor, 
could scarcely have been applicable, had the features of the 
country not been greatly changed since the time that Kalidasa 
wrote. We cannot be far wrong m supposing that it followed 
the fate and fortunes of the Gorakhpur jungle, which from the 
Chinese Travels lately published, we know to have been the site 
of flourishing towns before the fourth century, and to have 
presented signs of growing deterioration in the seventh, when 
the Buddhist religion was approaching the period of its exter¬ 
mination m India From this time to the occupation of the 
Mahomedans, the history of India is a complete blank, and 
scarcely can we extract a single fact from the voluminous 
Puranas, which, notwithstanding Colonel Vans Kennedy’s em¬ 
phatic denial, are now pretty well acknowledged to have been 
compiled at this comparatively late period. 

In the Mahomedan histories the gloom is but little dispelled ; 
but whenever we have allusions to these districts, we find every 
cause to suppose that the country was at least as wild as it is 
now. All beyond Amroha, Lakhnor, and Aonla is spoken of as 
a desert, which the Imperial troops fear to penetrate. 

The most northerly position ever mentioned is that of K&bar, 
when it is marked as the boundary of cultivation at the close of 
the thirteenth century, in allusion to some revenue reforms in¬ 
troduced by Jal&hTd-din, the first of the Khilji dynasty. But, 
beyond this, there is not anywhere to be found the remotest 
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allusion to crossing even the Ramganga, except when Feroz 
Shah is represented to have come for several successive years to 
Sambhal, to carry his inroads into the country of the Katheryas ; 
and, in another instance, when we hear of an Imperial com¬ 
mander having pursued the Katheryas from Badaon to the 
hills, but not till they had endeavoured to secure their safety in 
the Jungles of Aonla, which are said by AbduT kadir Badaoni 
to extend round that place no less than twenty-four JToss* The 
exaggeration is evidently great, but if the statement is even 
partially true with respect to Aonla, we may be sure that the 
country under the hills was not in a much better condition. 

We then come to the period alluded to at the beginning of 
this article, when, during a few years of the Moghul dynasty, 
the prosperity of the tract in some measure revived; but it was 
not long before it again declined, for even in the time of 
Muhammad Shah, we find the neighbourhood of Kashipur thus 
described by Shaikh Yar Muhammad, an acute observer, who 
wrote an amusing account f of his embassy of condolence to the 
Kamdon Raja, Devi Chand, in a.h. 1130 . 

J uW lJ j j\ AikJ 1 fa 

j j l Akb J jjj 

I L blJL it^ jLc | 3 | 

J jlj y4f 

^ AjmJ 2S bjyfi I j j l5 

I As j J it)I JA»- 

+ Tins appears in a collection of letters entitled “Insha-i Kalandar, 5 ’ which has 
been printed m qnarto in Calcutta, under the title of “Dasturu’l Insha.” There are 
seme interesting- allusions in this work to the early progress of the British m India 

I cannot find this in the India Office Libraiy —B, 
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Not long 1 after tins, we find the Jesuit Tieffenthaler tlius 
describing the commencement of the loute from Pudarpur to 
Almorah— ff On traverse d'abord un desert long de 20 milks , 
dans le quel on trouvo des arbres extremement hauts/ ; etc. 

So that, after all, these districts do not present a very un¬ 
favourable contrast with their condition under the preceding 
administration. Enough, at any rate, has been adduced to 
shew, that there was no occasion to place the Des boundary of 
Badaon and Sambhal in a more advanced position than has 
been represented in the map. 

Dhala, ill&J 

Collections levied from Asamis to nnyer flings expenses, 
generally at the rate of one anna to every rupee, or a seer of 
gram to every maund of actual produce.—Rohilkhand 

In the Central and Lower Doab and Saugor it is generally 
used in combination with Jama, as Jama-Dhala, and is synony¬ 
mous with Dhar-bachh, q.v, 

Dharbachh, 

Dli&rbachh means any even or general distribution ; but the 
term is chiefly in use in the central portion of these provinces 
to denote an imperfect Pattidari tenure, m which part of the 
village lands is held in common, and part in severalty; the 
profits of the land held in common being first appropriated to 
the payment of the Government revenue and village expenses, 
and the balance, whether under or above, being distributed 
among the proprietary body according to the extent of their 
respective holdings. 

Dharbachh, in short, is synonymous with the meaning most 
generally given to Bachh in the Western Provinces, and Bigh&- 
dam in the Eastern: under which latter term the tenure has 
been properly described in the Printed Glossary.—See Dh&la 
and Dh&r. 
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Dhardlrura, & i J j L& l5 

-s Cv 

The boundary formed by a stream. The changes in the course 
of streams form a frequent subject of disputes, which are settled 
on this principle, especially in Bohilkhand, by determining where 
the deep stream flows; from dhdr , or dhdla , a stream, and dhura> 
a boundary. 

The principle is very good where land is gained by gradual 
accretion, but is open to objection where the lost lands are 
capable of identification, and is opposed not only to the sensible 
maxim, “Quod vis flimmis de tuo prcedio detraxent et vicino prcedio 
attulent, palam tuum remand —but to Eegulation XI. of 1825, 
which was based on the decisions of the Sudden Dewanny 
-Adawlat, and. the replies of the law officers, and which regu¬ 
lates the principle to be observed in such disputed cases, wherein 
a law of immemorial usage does not prevail. The consequence 
is, that even where the Dhardhura law is acknowledged, the 
decisions in these extreme cases are not found to be uniform. 
Xote top. 251, Yol III. of “Harmgton's Analysis and p. 146 
of “ Notices of Suits,by Maulavi Muhammad Bakar. 

Dhoncka, Wy&j 

Four-and-a-half. The word is found in arithmetical tables 
of the multiplication of fractions, which are in constant use 
with our surveying Amins, when reducing their linear measure¬ 
ments to Bighas. The words used by them in fractional multi¬ 
plication are— 


Deorha, 


UJjjj 

U 

Dham4, 

wr 


2i 

Honta, 

lireT 


3* 

Dhonchd, 

3x^1 


H 

Ponchd, 

Thrr 

Usry 

V J’t 

H 
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Khoncha, 

Satoncha, 7J 

The size of the fields rarely requires Amins to go "beyond this. 

Dhur, 

The twentieth part of a Biswa, and therefore equal to a 
Biswani. The word is little used in the Upper Provinces, ex¬ 
cept in Benares; hut is common in Behar. 

Dhur a, 

A boundary. The word is used chiefly in the Doab and Bohil- 
kliand, and is sometimes pronounced Dhiira.—See Dliardhura. 

Dkurkat, 

An advance of rent paid by Asamis to Zamindars in the month 
of Jeth and Asarh —Benares and E Oudh. 

Dhaurq ^Tt 

A corruption of Adliauri (from adha, half) ; a bull’s hide cut 
into two pieces —Dehli. 

Dharahj xjtd 

A percentage on all weigliments of goods imported into the 
city. The word is peculiar to Nurpur, in the Panjab. 

Dhaxfj 

A measure of five seers. 

Dharauki, 

To ascertain by guess, in case of a dispute, as to the quantity 
of land in actual cultivation, on which to estimate the Jama.— 
Eastern Oudh. 
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Dharta, 

Discount and commission. Applied to increase of demand 
upon land; also to an item entered according to usage by 
bankers in excess of cash advanced; being generally about 
three per cent.—Saugor. 

Dishtbandhak, 

The pledge of real property, being that which the debtor can 
keep in view, such as land, houses, etc., from Sansk. ^gfs drishti , 
sight, and bandhak , pledge. Hypothecation. It is not much 
used in the North-West, except in Benares.—See Bhogbandhak. 

Dubsi ; fWt 

The percentage allowed to Government farmers on the 
revenue paid to Government; formerly 10 per cent, i.e. two 
hswas’ produce out of twenty—Saugor.—See Dobiswi, from 
which it is contracted. 

Dofaslf, Juaiy 

Land producing two crops a year. It is also known by the 
names of Dobar, Dosai, Dosahi, and Jutheli. 

Duhi, 

Alluvial formations. A mark of village boundaries.—See 
Dudha. 

Dobiswi, ,_sw.J 

An allowance, reduction, or cess of two Biswas out of twenty; 
or ten per cent. The right of the Zamindar in land, as Mali- 
kana is in money. Dobiswi is frequently given by Mafidars to 
Zamindars, particularly when they are not confident of the 
validity of their tenure. 
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Dolili, 

Service land ; applied in tlie Dolili territory as Baunda in the 
Do&b.—See Bhundari. But in many places within that terri¬ 
tory it is only that land which is given to Brahmans. Dolili, 
or Dohri, is also applied there to the perquisite of Fakirs at 
harvest time. 

Daul, 

Estimate of assets for the purpose of assessment. Daulnama 
was the name given to the extract from this estimate, which 
was made over as a Poita to the party who was to pay the 
revenue. 

jyju IjUjjI j tXfc-u Liliyj \y\ 

—Extract from the “ Kitah-i Kinuii. ,J 

Daul properly means a form, and is used m parts of Beliar 
to express the formal application made by a ryot to a Zamindar 
for permission to cultivate land. This application, with the 
word “granted,” or the signature of the Zamindar alone 
written on it, is given back to the ryot, and does duty for a 
Potta .—B. 


Don, ujJ 

A fractional division of an estate.—Garhwal. 

Dungam, 

A small fractional division of an estate.—Kamaon. 

Dar, jj ^ 

A rate; whence Darbandi, used to express the rate of rent of 
each field in the township.—See Darbandi. 
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Dariyaburd, j,j IjjJ 

Dariyashikast, bjj 

Lands cut away by encroachments of a river; from daryd, a 
river, and biirdcm, to bear away, and shikastcin , to break. 

LariyaTbaramadj bj j 

Alluvion. Lands reclaimed from a river, from danjd, a river, 
and baramadan , to accrue, to come up. 

Dariyabarar, jLAjj 

See Dariyabaramad. 

Dahotara, ^ftrTTT 

Tithes. An allowance, or tax, of ten per cent. ; from dah, 
ten.—See Dahaik. 

Daramad, 

A term in keeping the ItJak; an account of fees paid for 
serving processes; the return of a process: from the Persian 
to come in. 

Darbandi, 

A statement of the different rates of a village; also, assessing 
the price or value of crops or produce. 

Dasturu’l-’amL, J 

A body of instructions and tables for the use of revenue 
officers under the Native Government. Notwithstanding the 
frequent appeal by Kanungoes and our early European officials 
to the DasturuT-’aml, no two copies can ever be found which 
correspond with each other, and in most respects they widely 
differ. Those which profess to be copied from the Dasturul- 
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’ami of Akbar, are found to contain on close examination sundry 
interpolations of subsequent peiiods. 

Besides tlie Dasturu’l-’aml, an otter book, called the Ami 
Dastiir, was kept by the Kanungoes, m wkieli were recorded all 
orders wliicli were issued in supersession of Dasturu’l-’aml. 
It is probable that tlie Dastiiru’l-’amls in use, shortly before 
our administration, were compiled from both these books, and 
hence have arisen the variations noted above. 

Fari ghkhatana, 4 j 'qrrfx^T^cTT^TT 

A fee on writing* a Furigli-kliatti, sometimes taken by Pat- 
waris The term Fangk-fehatti is correctly explained in the 
Glossary to signify a written release or acquittance. 

Fangh-khatti means a receipt given at the close of the year 
by the Zamindar to the ryot, stating that all rent and demands 
of all sorts have been paid for that year.—B. 

Fautmama, T#tcft^TRT 

A document reporting the death of an incumbent and the 
names of his heirs ; from the Arabic LZJy fetut, death. 

Fard ; ^ 

A list, a sheet, a statement. Thus Fard-i-Kuslit is a state¬ 
ment of a ryot’s cultivation, from Mahf, cultivation , and Fard-i 
Tashlds is a settlement record, from tashlis, specification, assess¬ 
ment.—See Fil’d in the Printed Glossary. 

Farman, 

A royal mandate; an order; a patent. In English it assumes 
various shapes, as Firman, Pharmaun, and Pkirmand, 

Farod, 

Literally down, descending, alighting. A term used in the 
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customs’ department to express the arrival and deposit of goods 
within certain defined limits. 

Faryadf, 

A plaintiff; from fary ad , a complaint, lamentation. 

Fa si, 

A season, crop, harvest; and hence the term fash is applied 
to the era established with reference to the harvests of Hindu¬ 
stan. These harvests occur twice in the course of the year; one 
is known by the name of Kharif, and the other by the name of 
Babi’ The former is correctly explained in the Printed 
Glossary, under “ Fusly Kheruf,” to signify the autumnal 
harvest of rice, millet, etc. 

Babi’ signifies the spring crop, or dry harvest, comprising 
peas, wheat, barley, gram, etc. The common people sometimes 
denote these harvests by other names —See Asarhi. 

Kharif is derived from the Arabic the falling of 

autumnal rams, the gathering of autumnal fruits; and thus it 
came generally to mean the gathering of harvest • whence the 
term Al-Mukharif (not noticed by either Golius or Eichardson) 
a tribute gatherer. 

Eabi’ literally means spring (Pocock, Spec. Hist. Ar. p. 181), 
and it may therefore appear strangely applied to a Muhammadan 
lunar month, which m course of time makes a revolution of all 
the seasons, occurring sometimes in winter, sometimes in summer, 
sometimes in spring, sometimes in autumn. But the false prophet 
cared little for chronological propriety, and adopted in his new 
calendar the names of the old Arabian months of the solar year 
without any reference to their meaning, or more probably without 
reflecting that in a short time they would become exceedingly in¬ 
appropriate. In the same way, Jalalu’d-din, when he reformed 
the Persian calendar, introduced similar anomalies, and the names 
of many of the months, as at present applied, depart widely 
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from tlicir original meaning. Mardad, for instance, is the pre¬ 
siding angel of winter (Farhang-i Jahangiri), but the present 
month of Mardad is July 4 

With respect to the period during which the harvests last, 
authorities are by no means agreed; some, like the Diwan 
Pasand, give eight months to the Kharif, and four to the 
Patffi ; others, like the Zubdat-ul kawanm, and Pinj Bup,f give 
six months to each harvest. It is not easy to define the exact 
period of each, as the occupations of both harvests are, during 
some months, carried on simultaneously. Thus the sowing of 
the Puibi J and cutting of the Kharif, and very frequently the 
ploughing^ for both harvests, arc carried on at the same time, 
and it becomes difficult to say to which harvest most labour is 
devoted. 

There is an attempt made to explain the cause of this differ¬ 
ence of opinion respecting the duration of the two harvests m 
the second book of an anonymous DasturuT-kxml The author 
says, ce Some writers assign different periods to the Pubi’ and 
Kharif. In the Siibah of Pen gal the Kliarif has nine months, 
and the Itabf three. In Orissa the Kharif has ten months, and 
the Pabi’ two;” so that, if this he the real cause, -we must 
always regard the country of the writer, when we consider his 
accounts of the periods of Pabf and Kharif. 

* And Muidid is ahvajs July according to Richaid&on. Tho wmds m the 
Faihang-i Jahingiri aic (J-cii jj and RasliSdi repeats tho state¬ 

ment m tho same words, hut also says it is the name of the fifth month of the solar 
year. Peihaps the anomaly may anse linm the harvest alluded to being that of the 
crop which is soivn in the wmtei, and leaped in the summer like the Rabi —B. 

t lie obseivcs that the Indians begin then year at the new moon of the month of 
Mihr, which is the commencement of tlic rainy season , and then* yeai is divided into 
two parts • the Kharif, liom the new moon of Mihr (the seventh Persian month— 
September) to Sipandirmuz (the twelfth month—February), 6 months and 178 days 
and the Ilabi, from the new moon of Farwatdi (the fiist month—March) to Shah- 
riwar (the si\th month—August), 6 months and 1S7 days—total, 355 days. At the 
same time he obsencs that the people of Iran and Turin continue to reckon Rabi 
first.—B, 
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Faisala, 

Adjustment, decision, decree, settlement It is an Arabic 
word, derived from the fcisl mentioned above, which signifies 
cutting, separating, disjoining; and hence applied to a season. 
Hence also fcnsal is a judge, because he discriminates between 
right and wrong, and the decision given by him is a fauala. 
Ibn-i Arab Shah calls the Day of Judgment The 

word Mufassil, so familiar to our ears, is similarly derived, sig¬ 
nifying districts, or territory separated from the seat of Gfovcrn- 
ment. 

Gachh, 

Portion of an estate, held separately.—Purneah, Behar.—B. 

Ganwbat, if 

A division of a Taluka into separate villages, or of the several 
Dcikhili Mauzas of an Asli village * from ’ 3 T‘N ganw 9 a village? 
and batnd 3 to be divided.—See Gatabandi. 

Ganw kharcba, ^ITW^Tr 

Expenses incurred in the municipal administration of a village, 
from gdnw 3 a village, and kharaoh , expenditure. This item is 
called also Malba in the Western part of these provinces. The 
literal meaning of that term is refuse, sediment, dirt; and is 
applied, like Ghiirbarar, q v. in the sense of Granw kharcha, on 
account of the many small items thrown into it, which could 
not be included under any other more specific head. 

In the Panjab this fund is often applied to the entertainment 
of travellers in a Musulman village ; defalcations not exceeding 
ten rupees are also paid from it. 

Ganwtx 3 ^jlf 

Of, or belonging to, a village; especially applied as Ganw 
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kharcha to the several expenses of municipal administration, 
such as wages of accountants, craftsmen, and police —Saugor. 

Gaulian, ^FlfT 5 ! 

A village made over by its proprietors to any person on a 
permanent Jama, with all the privileges of Zamindar.—Eastern 
Oudh. 

Gaunta, lib yf fttZl 

Tillage expenses.—Bundelkhand.—See Ganwkharcha. 

Gauntiya, Lib yf Srff^TT 

A small hamlet. All these words are derivatives from gdniv, 
a village 

Gautlka, ILiyf aflRfarr 

The head manager of a village, equivalent to a mukaddam 
elsewhere.—Sohagpur. 

Gatabandi, ^A^llilf 

The division of a village by Gatas, corresponding with 
Ehetbat. The opposite of Gatabandi is Pahabandi. 

Gatabandi is a peculiar kind of tenure under which the fields 
of individual proprietors are not found in juxta-position, but 
scattered through many villages. Thus the boundaries of one 

village are frequently found to contain lands belonging to other 
villages, while some of its own fields will be included in the 
boundaries of another village, and that, perhaps, not contiguous. 
The tenure assumes various forms of complexity, being some¬ 
times exceedingly intricate. It is found to prevail extensively 
in the Central and Lower Doab, Bareilly, and Benares. The 
mode of recording it is detailed in paragraphs 225 to 237 of the 
Board’s Settlement Circular. 


vol. n. 


XI 
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We owe the discovery of this kind of complex tenure to late 
years, when a more perfect system of registration was esta¬ 
blished at the Settlements made under Reg. IX. of 1833 ; but it 
is by no means such a rarity as it was considered when first brought 
to notice. It is found to prevail over various parts of India. 

Gath a, 

The twentieth part of a Jarfb, or measuring chain. Each 
Gatha contains three Ilahi gaz, q.v The word is derived from 
*T3WT gathna, to join, to unite by knots. 

Graz, jf ^ 

A yard. 3 Gaz = l Gatha, and 60 Gazznl Jarib—See 
Ilahi gaz, and the Printed Glossary, under Guz and Gudge. 

Grayalj JLf wra 

The land of deceased Bisw4d4rs lying unclaimed; land 
coming under the management of the Malguz4r after an Asami 
deserts his village —Rohilkhand, Dehli, and Upper Doab. It 
is called also Uth ; both derived from words signifying de¬ 
parture—the former from gone, and a person; the 

latter from to rise up (and depart).* It is equivalent to 

the Gatkul of the Dekkan; from the Sanskrit ^Trf gat a, gone, 
passed away, and kill, family, lineage 

Gateway J\^ if *n^rn; 

Is also synonymous with Khetbat.—See Gatabandi, 

Ghar dwarf; 

An illegal cess from shopkeepers and householders; from ^ 
ghar , a house, and dwdr, a door. 

* Tins derivation is fiom Col. Sykes, m I R.A.S. No. IV. p. 208, but as the void 
is sometimes written and pronounced ghatlcul , may it not be from to decrease » 

—E. add. 
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Gliari, ^ 

An hour; or the instrument for measuring- time. As a 
revenue word, it is applied to the sub-division of a village ; 
thus, Khandiganw in Dehli is divided into 144 Langris, each 
Langri containing 8 Gharis. 

Gharph ant, l$j 

An arrangement made by the manager of an estate, or by the 
shareholders themselves, for the payment of the Government 
revenue by each village, when more than one is included in a 
lease.—Kamaon. 

Gharpatti, , src*nft 

A house-tax, now abolished.—Kamaon, 

Ghanvara, 

The local name of a sub-division of a portion of Bundelkhand, 
extending from about Tirohan to the Jumna, said to have been 
bestowed rent-free on Kanaujiya Brahmans by Baja Ram, 
Baghel It may perhaps be derived from the Ghora mentioned 
above, q.v. 

Ghair mazru 5 ak ; 

Uncultivated land; from the Arabic c. ghair, not, and tejjy*' 
mazrtiah, cultivated. 

Ghatanij 

The name of a toll levied on crossing rivers or hiR-passes; 
from Ghat, a pass or ford. 

Ghikar, 

A tax for pasturage in the hills, chiefly in use in Kilpuri; 
equivalent to Gobal in the plains. 
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Ghunt, 

Bent-free lands, assigned as endowments of religious esta¬ 
blishments.—Garhwal and Kamaon.—See Gunth. 

Ghurbarar, 

Dues levied on every sharer and under-tenant in proportion 
to the whole expenses incurred during the year.—Bundclkhand. 

The word is derived from Ghura, a dunghill, or sweepings; 
as all kinds of miscellaneous items are included.—See Ganw- 
kharcha. 

Ghora, \ J: ^ 

Ghora, or Bhatghora, subsequently known as Ahmadabad 
Ghora, is the name of an old and extinct Sirkar, which, ac¬ 
cording to the register in the u Ain-i Akbari/’ contained 39 
Mah&ls, and yielded a revenue amounting to 72,62,780 Dams. 
But it is evident that this Sirk&r was almost entirely unknown, 
for the names of the Mahals are not given, nor is there any 
record of measurement; nevertheless, we may fairly presume 
that Tirohan, Ohibumau, Darsenda, and Bara, and the greater 
part of the Bewail territory, were included in Ghora. It might 
have been supposed that the Parganahs below the Ghats, bor¬ 
dering on the Jumna, would have had separate names and areas 
in the Imperial Becords, but it appears from an examination 
of an ancient grant conferring rent-free lands on the K&zi of 
Darsenda, that the Parganah of that name is distinctly said to 
be included in Ahmadabad Ghora. Bara, also, we know from 
the authentic records of our own history, was under the Bewail 
Baja till the time of Asafu’d Daulah, and the present Zamind&r 
of the Parganah is a Baghel, connected with the Bewah family.* 

* “ I have stated that Paiganah Barah was included in the Sukhr of Bhatghora 
on the authority of Sir H Elliot’s Glossaiy; hut even that work does not contain 
much information respecting the territorial divisions connected with this Paiganah, 
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Ghora, moreover, still exists under tlie name of Ghora Khas, 
on tlie borders of Tirokan and Ckibumau Tlie patent above 
alluded to was issued by 5 Alamgir in a.h. 1095. From about 
this period to the decline of the monarchy, Ghora was better 
known, and even Singrauli is said to have been added to it. 
An Amil also was established in Tirohan, who used to reside 
in the fort built by Basant Bai, but the whole Sirkar was 
subject to constant annexations and separations, according to 
the extension or diminution of Mahomedan influence in these 
wild parts. 

If anything were wanting to show how little this part of the 
country between the hills and the Jumna had been subdued 
by the Mahometans up to the time of Akbar, we might satisfy 
ourselves by finding the Afghan emperors attacking Kantit, 
which is said to be “ a dependency of Panna.” Here, also, as 
in the case of Banda, we have another mistake respecting names, 
which we can only correct by referring to other histories of the 
same period. Briggs, in his translation of Ferishta, speaks of 

In fact, theie aie few paits of these Piovinces regaiding 1 the early history of which 
less is known In the “ Ain-i Akbaii” the gross levenues and the number of mahfils 
in Bhatghoia are meiely given, the names of the mahals are not specified If Barah 
was included m this Sirkar, it must have ceased to "belong to Rewah, especially if the 
latter terntoiy were ma’f But, at all events, after the downfall of the Empire, it 

would seem that Barah reverted to Rewah.It is generally "believed iu 

the Parganahthat the Nawwfib Yazfr’s authority was established there previous to the 
time of Asafu’d-daulah, and that the Barrah Baghels, wishing to throw off" their alle¬ 
giance to Rewah, and to secure to themselves proprietary possession, sided with the 
Nawwfib Yazir, and offered to pay a small tribute. The Nawwfib accepted this offer, 
protected them from Rewah, confirmed them in their Zamfadfiri position, and subse¬ 
quently augmented the small tiibute into a regular jamah However this may be ? 
there are complete accounts of the contest between Asafu’d-daulah and the Rewah 
Raja, fiom which it would seem that Barah was then for the first time fairly annexed 
to the Oudh dominions.”—Mr. R. Temple’s Report on Barah, Sel. Rec N."W.P. 
Yol. IY. p. 412 He states in another place (p. 400) that, in 1778, when the 
Nawwfib’s force, commanded by Mr. Osborne, proved victorious over the Raja, the 
Parganah was farmed out to Mr. Osborne himself, and subsequently, m 1801, ceded 
to the British.—B. 
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“Balbhaddar Ray, Raja of Kutamba, a place dependent on 
Patna,” instead of “Kantit, dependent on Panna,” as it should 
be. Now, if Kantit was at that time dependent on Panna, even 
according to the shewing of Musulman histones, we must not be 
surprised if Ohibumau, Darsenda, etc., were also little known till 
the time of 5 Alamgir. 

In a DasturuT-’aml of the later Empire, Panna is entered 
as containing 115 Mahals, and Ahmadabad as containing nine 
Mahals, and at this time there was a specification of Parganahs, 
which we do not find in Akbar 5 s register. 

The “HadikatuT Akalim” describes Tiroh&n as dependent 
on Sirkar Arail, or Tarhar (six Mahals); but this was at a 
period long subsequent, when Allahabad was under the Govern¬ 
ment of the Nawwab Wazir. 

Under all circumstances, we may perhaps consider that the 
limits which have been assigned to Ghora in the Dastilr Map 
are not far wrong, but it is not easy to speak with confidence 
on the subject, as this part of the country was rarely, or never, 
visited by the Imperial generals, and we can only take advantage 
of such slight and incidental allusions as can be obtained in the 
absence of more satisfactory information. 

Ghumao, 

A term applied to as much land as can be ploughed by one 
pair of bullocks in a day.—Dehli. 

The Ghum&o, however, has in many places lost its original 
meaning, and is used as a measure of land of varying extent. 
In Jalandar it is stated to be one-fifth of a bigha only, while in 
'Wadin it is three-fourths of an acre. Eight kan&ls make a 
ghumao, and two kan&ls are rather more than one bigha. 

Ghair miimkin, 

Barren waste,- unproductive land; not capable of cultivation 
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(contracted from ghair munikmw'l zara’at, i.e., 

“ whose cultivation is not possible”). 

Girdawarf, 

Patroling, inspecting, going the rounds (from the Persian 
gird , circuit, circumference, and^Jjjl anardan , to bring).— 
See Grirdciwar. 

Grihasth, 

A householder, a villager, a ryot. This word formerly indi¬ 
cated that stage in the life of a Brahman when he lived in a 
house discharging the ordinary duties of life ; but is now applied 
to agriculturists generally, in which sense it is the equivalent of 
f^frcJT^T peasant (from Sansk house, and ^TT domain). 

Grihasthf, f 

Husbandry.—Prom the above. 

Gola, *!/ 

The name of a tract of country which once comprehended a 
great part of the present district of Shahjahanpur. It is said 
to have contained 1484 villages, and, before the time of the 
Pohillas, to have comprised ten Tappas. 


Uavdli. 

Islamabad 

Aurangabad. 

268 Tillages. 

277 Tillages. 

34 Tillages. 

JPillhana 

ChaMdphrL 

Godarna 

70 Tillages 

347 Tillages. 

103 Tillages, 

NigoM. 

Majhwa. 

Matk. 

112 Tillages. 

135 Tillages. 

139 Tillages 


Murtazdbad 'urf Jiwan. 



103 Tillages. 



Th&kur TJday Singh of Pawain seized upon the Tappas of 
Islamabad, Jiwan, Aurangabad, and part of Haveli, and formed 
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the Parganah of Pawam. Godarna, Nigohi, and part of Haveli 
went to form Nigohi. Baragaon was formed from Pilkhana 
and part of Haveli. Chakidpuri and part of Majliwa went to 
form the Southern .part of Puranpur; and Mati and part of 
Majhwa went to form Khotar. I have been particular in my 
enquiries respecting this Mah&l, both from its intrinsic interest 
as a “ terra incognita/* and because it cannot be concealed; that 
if so many large districts have been formed from Gola, the 
“Ain-i Akbari ** gives it a very inadequate area—only 24,540 
Bighas The above sub-divisions are taken from a Zillabandi, 
dated as far back as 1119 Fasli, which is in the possession of 
the Kaniingoes. It is not easy to discredit this return, and wo 
must presume, as is of course highly probable, that the greater 
portion of this modern Gola must have been uncultivated in 
Akbar*s time, and' that, the Northern and Eastern boundaries 
being undefined, new clearances, as they were made, were 
added to the original Mah&l of Gola; so that when the Zilla¬ 
bandi was subsequently made, its limits had increased to an 
extent utterly inconsistent with the entry in the “ Ain-i Akbarl/* 
The greater portion of Khotar, and parts of Barag&nw and 
Pawam, have, therefore, been excluded from the Dastur Map, 
as serving to represent more accurately the limits of Gola as 
known in Akbar’s time. 

It has been supposed that the first historical mention which 
we have of this remote region is in the “Akbarn&ma/* where 
that strange madman, Kumber Diwana, is represented as ex¬ 
tending his ravages into Kant* Gola, until he was defeated 
by Kukn Khan; but it was in truth mentioned before this 
period, for it is evident that Gola is meant, when it is stated 
in Ferishta that HisdmuT Mulk was, in a.d. 1377, appointed 
to the Government of Oudh, Sambhal, and Korla. His work 
was written subsequent to the “ Akbarndma/’ but, in writing of 


* The name of thia Mah&l is frequently coupled with Gola in old histones. 
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past times, he never adopts modern territorial divisions, and, 
therefore, there is no reason to suppose that Gola was not in 
existence in the year mentioned;—in fact, we have positive 
proof of its existence before that period, for Ziau’d-din Barni 
distinctly mentions Gola in the reign of ’Alau’d-din Kdiilji, a.d. 
1296 to 1316. 

We may also he allowed to indulge in the speculation that 
Gola is perhaps mentioned by Fa-hian (ad. 399) under the 
name of Ho-li, in the following passage of the French transla¬ 
tion •—“ En passant la riviere Seng, et se dirigeant au midi 
Pespace de trois ycou yan, on arrive un foret nominee Ho-h ” 

Now, as g is changed by the Chinese traveller into h —as 
in the instance of Gang (the Ganges) into Heng,—it would be 
no extravagant supposition to conceive that Gola is represented 
by the forest of Ho-li, notwithstanding that its position is not 
very correctly represented. Indeed, all his bearings between 
the Ganges and Gogra appear to be wrong. 

Gontiya, Uj / 

The chief manager of a village; a Potel. In some places the 
term is applied only to Brahmans who have the management of 
villages.—Benares and Saugor. 

Gunjaish, (jAiWf 

A Persian word signifying capacity, and applied in fiscal 
language to the capabilities of a village, particularly with refer¬ 
ence to a proposed increase of revenue. 

Gurdaclihna, 

Rent-free land given to a spiritual teacher; from Guru, a 
teacher, and Dachhnd, a fee or homage. 


Gurkhai, t J>4/ ’JVai. 

The name applied to a mortgage in Bundelkhand, which is 
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attended with tlie peculiar condition of leaving the mortgager 
to pay three-fourths of the revenue of the mortgaged land. 

Gaia batai, 'JTf'T 

A division of produce previous to the threshing, effected by 
stacking the sheaves in proportionated shares ; from ^I^TT a 
sheaf.—Rohilkhand. 

Garhiband, 

A description of Ma’afi tenure in Bundelkhand, by which 
lands are held on paying a stipulated yearly tribute , but not 
one-fifth the amount which ought to be paid Those favourable 
terms have been made by the Gaihibands themselves during the 
imbecile state of the former Government, which had not power 
or force sufficient to compel them to pay their proper quota. 
On its being demanded, they shut themselves up in their forts— 
hence the name—and if not the stronger party, were at any 
rate sufficiently powerful to withstand any attack on the part of 
the Government. After standing a siege for weeks, the Govern¬ 
ment were glad to come to terms, and let them off their revenue 
for a stipulated yearly sum. The title dates from the first 
advent of the Marathas into Bundelkhand, when they found a 
large portion of the lands ceded by Chattarsal to the Peshwa, 
held by these petty Thakurs, related either by blood, or caste, 
to the numerous local Kajas, then in the country, to whom they 
were bound to pay a light quit-rent, or to perform military 
service when called upon. Some of them were younger branches 
of the reigning family, and others took advantage of the anarchy 
which followed the demise of Govind Pandit, to seize upon 
adjacent villages, and fortify them. 

When the power of the Mar&thas became consolidated, they 
soon perceived that the Garhibands were difficult to deal with in 
every way; slow and irregular in their payment of revenue» 
ready to take offence at the slightest insult which they might 
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fancy had been cast on them, and capable, from their numerous 
ties of brotherhood and caste, of raising- a formidable, and often 
successful, opposition to the Government, and making common 
cause whenever it was attempted to coerce even the weakest 
individual of their body A continual struggle was therefore 
maintained between the Government and the Garhibands, which 
generally ended to the advantage of the latter ; and hence we 
still find them in full occupation of the territory which they 
usurped, and from which they could not be dislodged (Public 
MSS). 

Gruzashta clar, 3TW3TTT; 

A ryot who holds his lands by prescriptive right—literally, 
“ from time past,” az sdlha-i guzashtah. —TT. 

Hal, JU fT^ 

Literally, the present state. The word is used in revenue 
accounts to represent the existing state of Collections [chiefly 
those of the current year, as opposed to bak&yd V.U those of 
past years],—See Hal Tauzi’. 

Hala, SU frar 

An instalment of revenue.—Dehli. 

Hall, JU fflft 

The Government assessment.—Dehli. 

Hal tan zi\ yjj* JU 

An account of Collections for the current period. 

This word is also written taujih , in which case it would 

mean “ examination.” I am unable to say which is correct, both 
are used in the same technical sense,—B. 
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Hal’, jbs fTT 

A sub-division, or jiart of an estate. In Saugor it means the 
cultivated space immediately round a village, which is quite 
opposed to the meaning it generally bears in the North-West, 
where it is applied to the land most distant from the site of the 
village, i e. beyond the marjha. In Bundelkhand, and some 
other places, it signifies a tract of land, but the term in no way 
indicates separate possession of the tract designated All the 
sharers may hold land m one Har. In the first and last sense, 
the word m&y be supposed to be derived from hdr , a necklace, a 
chaplet; in the second, from ham a , to tire out. However fanci¬ 
ful this latter derivation may be, the most unimaginative culti¬ 
vator in Hindustan will declare that it is so called because both 
bullocks and men get fatigued (har jdte) before they reach it. 

Hazir zamin, 

The person who becomes security for the appearance of 
another. 

Habubat, f^TcT 

Articles formerly furnished gratis to men in authority, con¬ 
sisting of sheep, milk, eggs, blankets, hides, etc. The system 
of Habub&t is not yet extinct, where European functionaries are 
negligent in the control of their establishments. 

Had, Jo- 

A boundary. 

Hadbandi, 

The settling and demarcation of boundaries. This has been 
most carefully done in the N.W.P. preliminary to the late 
Settlement. When they were not pointed out by the parties 
concerned, they were adjusted by arbitration. Wherever dis¬ 
putes were likely again to arise, it has been usual to bury some 
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imperishable material m the earth, according' to the instructions 
of the Hindu lawgiver Manu (Chap. YIII. 249-251). “ The 

persons concerned reflecting on the perpetual trespasses com¬ 
mitted by men here below, through ignorance of boundaries, 
should cause other land-marks to be concealed under ground. 
Large pieces of stone, bones, tails of cows, bran, ashes, potsherds, 
dried cowdung, bricks and tiles, charcoal, pebbles and sand, and 
substances of all sorts which the earth corrodes not, even in a 
long time, should be placed in jars not appearing above ground 
on the common boundary.”—See also the “ Mitakhshard” on 
the same subject. 

Ilalhandi, L 

Is occasionally used in the sense of Halbarar and Halsari, q.v. 

Also a tenure in Ajaon, Sirsawah, and the North Western 
parts of Bareilly, m which a few Bighas are assigned to each 
As ami who has a plough, for the cultivation of cotton and 
Indian corn, for which he pays at the rate of one rupee per 
Bigha: for all other land in his occupation he makes payment 
in kind. 

In Kamdon, Halbandi is applied, as Jot is in the plains, to 
signify the quantity of land under cultivation by any party. 

Halka, f^^rr 

A village circuit. A boundary line which comprises the lands 
and dwellings of a Mauza. The word, in Arabic, literally sig¬ 
nifies a ring Halka, says De Sacy m a note to his “Excerpta 
ex Abulfeda/’ p. 539, “proprie est annulus Temporibus re- 
centioribus Halka dicti snnt milites pretoriani, qui apud Sultanos 
iEgyptiorum corporis custodice inserviebant.” 

Halsari, fWPCt 

Sub-division and apportionment of revenue on ploughs. The 
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assessment of a certain amount on eacli plough in a village. 
The word is synonymous with Halbandi and Halbarar. 

Haklc, fgs 

Share or right.—See Hakk Malikana in the Printed Glossary. 
This word enters into the composition of the seven following 
articles. 

Hakk blent, J&- f 

Presents frequently made half-yearly by the Malzug&rs to 
native officers in authority. 

means “meeting and the presents were made on meet¬ 
ing the great man who received the rent. 

Hakiyat, fWfari 

Bight, share, proprietorship. 

Hakk hawaladar, jta<s]|_y». <js>. f =fi 

Halck Hawaladar, or correctly, Hakk-i Hawaladar, is the 
grain given to Shahnas, generally at the rate of a seer and a 
half to every mannd.—Eohilkhand. 

Halck kamfnekari, jp~ 

Hakk siyancharij ’ETSTR’^tO 

Hakk tkokdari, f^fi 

Dues and fees to Earning, etc., derived, according to old 
custom, from the inhabitants of villages, and varying in every 
Patti, hut generally equivalent to about three per cont. on the 
Government revenue.—Kamaon and G-arhwdl. 

Eamin in the plains is applied to village servants, hut in 
Kamdon it is used synonymously with Btirha, to signify a 
superintendent of village management, whose office is in the 
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gift of Government, and generally hereditary. Seana hears the 
same meaning in Gaihwal. 

Hakle zammclarij foR 

A Zammdar’s proprietary right. 

Hariy anw, y Ij/j f f^rfa 

A division of a crop, in which the ryot retains nine, and the 
zammdar receives seven, parts. The word is derived from Har, 
a plough, because the ryot retains a ploughman’s share (one- 
eighth) more than the half. 

Harhameshj ifo 

The insertion of this barbarous expression into a grant is 
considered to imply perpetuity. The literal meaning of the 
word is “ every always/’ %.e. for ever and ever. 

Haslio minliai, 

That which, after being deducted, is entered in the Hasho 
and excluded from the rent-roll. The term is therefore applied 
to rent-free, Nankar, or other assigned lands. 



See Bariz for a description of the Hasho. 

Hastobnd, ^ ,'yjujuJb 

The learned translator of the Institutes of Timur says, at 
p. 3G7, that the meaning of this expression is not understood 
by him. It signifies a calculation on the data of the present 
(c^ “is”) and past (^j “was”). An estimate of the assets 
of a tract of land. Also, when corrupted into Hastnabud, it 
signifies a remission granted by Zammd&rs for the portion of 
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land failing in produce. Tlie meaning of Hastobud has been 
well explained in the Printed Glossary; under Hastabud.^ 

Hawaladar, 

One employed to protect the grain before it is stored; a 
steward or agent employed for the management of a village ; 
corrupted by the English into Ilavildar.—See the Printed 
Glossary under Huwaludar and Havildar. 

Hibadar, 

A possessor of property by deed of gift; from Juba, a gift. 

Hibanama, <u L ff^prraT 

A deed of gift. 

Hissadari, f^n^rncf 

Co-partnership ; applied to a village in which a number of 
sharers have a proprietary right in the land. From hma, a 
share, which has been explained in the Printed Glossary. 

Hissa hakimij 

The share of produce to which the king, or ruler, is entitled. 
It is needless here to enter on the controversies on this subject, 
respecting the amount, under the old law, Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan, to which he was entitled. It is pretty certain, however, 
that, even in the most favourable periods of Hindu rule, when 
they had to pay twenty other taxes besides that on land, less 
was never taken from the ryots than they are now called upon 
to pay—at least, in these Provinces. 

Hissa half, JU 4^ ffWT fTWt 

A ploughman’s share, or wages in kind; generally amounting 
to about one-eighth of the produce. 


* In Piuneali it supersedes the village Jama 5 baud! entirely.—B. 
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Hissa kaslii, Uu*. f|WT 

The distribution and apportionment of shares according* to 
strict genealogical succession. Several collectors, during the 
time of the Settlement, used to make out laborious statements of 
this nature, under a misapprehension of the particular course of 
enquiry enjoined by Reg VII. of 1822, for the purpose of regis¬ 
tering and securing the rights of inferior sharers. 

Hissait, f^WcT 

A shareholder. 

Inch, ^yl 

Se curity. —D ehli. 

Ikbachhi, 

Distribution of any sum or cess, levied upon all lands at an 
equal rate.—Central Doab. 

Ikotra or Ekotra, or 

Ekatra, I jJJ t TFRTT 

The sum total.—Bundelkhand. 

It is also applied generally to signify the numeral 101, as 
well as interest at the rate of one per cent, per mensem. 

Ijmali, 

A tenure in which several persons hold an estate in common, 
each receiving a certain share of the rents, without actual divi¬ 
sion of the land.—B. 

Ualif gaz, Thrift ^ 

The standard Gaz, or yard, of forty-one fingers, instituted by 
Akbar. After much controversy respecting its length, it was 
authoritatively declared by Government to be thirty-three inches 
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long; and the declaration has heen attended with considerable 
convenience to revenue officers, as a bigha measured by this 
yard constitutes exactly five-eighths of an acre. The several 
opinions respecting the length of the Ilahi Graz, and the means 
instituted for determining the point, will be found given in 
detail in Thomas’s “Prinsep,” Yol. II. p. 88, and the Journal 
of the B.A.S. vol. YII. p. 42.—See Kos and Bigha. 

’Ilakadar, jloriLs 

The person who enters into engagements at the Settlement.— 


See Lumbardar, and Malguzar. 


Inglis 7 

A pensioner. 

u j&\ 


Isti’mal, 




Custom, usage. This word is employed to denote the peculi¬ 
arities in the use and pronunciation of Persian words which 
occur in the official documents of the courts of India. 

“I subjoin a few notes on the Internal i Hind. Those who wish to 
study this important subject, ought to make themselves acquainted 
with the writings of Mirza Qatil, entitled iLs** 3 , 

and ; and a treatise by Anwar ’Ah' on the spelling of 

Persian words, entitled R%salah i Imla i FdrsL These works have 
been lithographed, and are easily obtainable. 

“ The change in spelling, form, meanmg, and construction, which an 
Arabic word, apparently without any reason, undergoes in Persian, or 
which an Arabic or a Persian word undergoes in Hindustani, is called 
tagarruf. The ta^arrufat of Persian words are included in the 
(jwjj wti'mdl i furs, the usage peculiar to the Persians, and 

the ta9arrufat of the Hindustani language, and of the Persian written 
in India, in the isti’mal % hind. A knowledge of the 

latter is of great importance, not only for those who read Persian 
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books written or printed in India, but also for every Hindustani scholar, 
for although the Isti’mal 1 Hind is looked upon with suspicion by 
learned natives, we have to bear m mind that its peculiarities are 
generally adopted, and therefore correct, So at least for the Hindu¬ 
stani, according to the proverb ^ ^Lc. 

‘ In its relation to Persian the Isti’mal i Hind will, of course, m most 
cases, appear as something faulty; for the peculiarities may no longer 
be a natural form of development, or a LLc, but the result of 
ignorance, a kii. Nevertheless, the Isti’mal i Hind is 

visible in every Persian book written by Indians, from the works of their 
excellent historians down to a common dinner invitation (tUliciUj) of 
the daily life. Even the works of a writer like Abulfaszl, “ the great 
Munshi,” shew traces of it Hence the truth of Mons. Garcin de 
Tassy’s remark that every Persian scholar ought to be acquainted with 
Hindustani. If this be true for the Persian scholar, it is much more 
true for the compiler of a Persian dictionary ; for a good dictionary 
ought to be based upon a thorough knowledge of the language m all 
its forms of development, and must be a history of the language as well 
as a vocabulary. 

“But if we only understand by Isti’mal i Hind the influence of the 
Hindi and Hindustani upon the Persian, we would almost identify the 
term with “the usage of the Persian writers since the establishment 
of the Mogul dynasty ” This would be wrong; for the Isti’mal i 
Hind includes peculiarities which once belonged to the Persian, as 
spoken in Persia, but which the modern Irani, in the course of its 
progress, has entirely discarded. In early times Persian had become 
the court language of Turan, and from Turan it was carried to India 
by the waves of the Turanian immigrants and invaders. Hence on 
the whole, the Persian of India is Turanian. As Latin in the Middle 
Ages, so was the Persian in Turan, and subsequently m India the 
language of the learned. The works of the pre-classical and classical 
periods were studied and imitated, and peculiarities have thus been 
preserved which have long since disappeared in the Irani Persian. 
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The difference between the pre-classical and the modern Persian is, of 
course, not so great as between Latin and any of the Romanic lan¬ 
guages , because the pre-classical Persian had already attained that 
logical simplicity to which our modem European languages happily 
tend, and though representing the growth of the Persian language 
during nine centuries, it is scarcely greater than the difference between 
the English of Fletcher and Beaumont and the English of our century. 
The Persian language has been compared to a bare tree, stripped of all 
its leaves. This stripping process, however, is going on m every spoken 
language, and shews that the copious and beautiful forms of languages 
like Sanskrit, Gothic, Greek, and many modern savage languages, are as 
many illogical incumbrances. The sequences of events and the order 
of things which the imitative genius of the modem languages expresses 
by the order of the words, are expressed m the ancient languages by 
the annexation of words and particles rather than by a logical order of 
the words, as if the speaker was afraid that the hearer could only 
understand those ideas for which there was an audible equivalent. 
'Whilst many are apt to look upon stripping off the leaves as a matter of 
regret, I would consider it as a step towards delivering the human 
mind from the fetters of form. Perhaps I tread upon contestable 
ground. But a fact remains, it is this, that of all nations whose lan¬ 
guages are preserved to us, the Persians are the first Anans that pitched 
the tent of speech on the elevated table-land of logical thought. 

u Simplified, then, as the Persian language is, further change m termi¬ 
nations being impossible, the growth, as in modern English, is only 
visible in the pronunciation, the spelling and the meanings of words. 
Eor the study of this development a comparison of the works of the 
older writers with those of the modern, is essential; and as the Persian 
written and studied in India has hitherto been imitating the pre- 
classical and classical Persian of the early invaders, the importance of 
the Isti’m&l i Hind is easily recognised. 

“ The following peculiarities are said by native writers to be common 
to the Persian of Turan and India. 

a. Many words end in the Turanian Persian in CS (kaf) whilst the 
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Iranian has a (gaf)as a kind of partridge, in Tur CSS ; 

t ^ mishg , musk, in Tur musjilc; a tear, m Tur. 

ulXdij I , a diop, m Tur. l!S imilarly, a doctor, 

jealousy, etc., in Tur. with a final kaf. 

u l. Also m the beginning of certain words : as in Tur. 

U jlux£ (aa every Muhammadan in India pronounces); coriander 

seed, in Tur 

* This difference between the Turanian (JA and the Iranian 
becomes very apparent in dictionaries arranged according to the first 
and last letters Thus in Sururi stands in the uJJ] 

L-jlf, whilst in the Madar in the j-* uJI 

£f c. The Turanian has preserved a clear distinction between the 
and b, when (6, e) and (u, 1). The modern Iranian 

has only forms (i, u). The words which have a majhul letter 

must be learned from the dictionaries, Indian Persian grammars specify 
the cases, when the ending ^ is pronounced 

“ d. The Turanian has in all cases preserved the The 

Iranian has given it up in some, especially after an alif. Thus, forms 
like |4tAjL«j etc, are pronounced in Iran 

mundam, rtindam, itngdh , liaruncM , but m India still mdndam, 
randam , etc. 

“e. The Turanian never adopted the interchange of dal (J) and dzdl (0). 
lt f. Certain words are peculiar to the Turanians. Examples—(jrj he, 
for the Iranian j\ ; son, for jmjJ ; y* side, for uJ^!b ; husband , 
for dawn, for evening, for for ; 

A3jj brother-in-law, or I&j sister-in-law,for > 

jjlj brother, for LSif*" m other-m-law, for jjU, jmsL 

father-in-law, for uj j&j ; XjjjyusL for ^ ; ^jJIj and to 

search, for \j j*j to throw the arrow, for 

j to sit, for j to rise, for ^jj j 

(cf.Jjjj A>LA) yesterday, forj^Jj <_?l jIj~s £t? swell (water), for 

lJ\ for 
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i for ; ^iX***^ tfo sleep, for 

L^J 5 the same as e 9- fjj l^jIj^j I am thy sacri - 

jice; for jjX*| for jjAiU 1. the 

same as to put; 2 the same as to leave behind, e.g. 

j%\ jAjU jjjlb jj I have left the thing on the shelf, where jA)U is 

a Turanian form for l* ; or xJUj I^4jIA- leave this house 
3 the same as jlLL to divorce ; 4. the same as 

^JuSlT; to leave lehind; etc. 

“Although several of those words do occur in Iranian authors, yet 
we generally find them used in peculiar places, as in rhyme, where it 
was difficult to avoid them; or in order to prevent repetitions, etc 

“ The following peculiarities appear to he limited to the Persian 
spoken and written in India. 

u a. "Words have peculiar meanings. Examples—the same as 
satisfied ; iOjoS* leavings; absence , for ; 

Ja* misl, a set , the same as ; <ub~ a (made up) coat ; jy>- 
the same as or a sweeper; baraf, often pro¬ 
nounced barf \ ice (for snow) ; vide Yuli. Diet.; a flatter¬ 
ing title applied to cooks, tailors, etc.; hemp , for ,* ^<Lo 

afternoon; jU>-l5 forjls^I; despairing; a closet , for 

Kabul and Persia;* cUJl> the royal exchequer; 
and CJy tarh, the catch-word at the bottom of the page of a 
manuscript, vide Yuli. Diet., vide Yuli, also board given 

to a poor student who is to teach children in return; 1 a province, 
2. the same as an officer m charge of a province; the 

same as <tJLoj an officer commanding a troop; cijliol vide Yuli. ; 
without reason. 

* Yullers has at least half a dozen, blunders in his dictionary, all ansing from his 
ignorance of the meaning of this word. Thus, under J ya\, m his Corngenda II 
p 1558, No. 2, m regione Kashmir L _» ^ 4l A^ a blunder for 
Kashmir and Persia, also sub P 546s - ^ 

I. p 578, etc. Now-a-days, m India, means Europe, esp. England. 
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a b. The word ^ is pronounced hi, not ll. This seems to be the old 
form <-£, still preserved in Abkb'. The Iszifat is pronounced e, not % 
and 4 in cases of words ending in a 9 eg. khanah 4 man. 

The word *lAt>b is pronounced #Liob bddshdh, as ob pad in Hind, 
means crepitus ventris . Similarly do the Persians use the formal (a 
prick to urge on an elephant), in order to avoid the Hind. which 

sounds, as Eashidi observes, like Other Indian pronunciations 

are— lU3j palh and palal , for pilk, an eyelid; ^Ui figlidn , the same 
as <1U, for fughan; *pl3 for already observed by Abul-Paszl in 
the Ain i Akbari. "Words of the same class as yLt eg ^ a mistake, 
ysf* a satire, a revelation, exertion, have lost the jazm and 
are pronounced ’«/<5, ha/6 with the j\j, the accent being on the 

penultima, but sa’i, walii with the accent on the ultima. 

“ c. Peculiar forms are jjlujLjJ, ^ijb (the first and last 

occur in Abulfaszl), for , gjbjj, ijrjb, en ^ n g u h being 

properly restricted to nouns derived from verbs; for 

acidity; (derived from for T humanity; jjjJLs, 

or a groom, for jjjujLj ; a plural ajinmh, ghosts; 

a pack of cards, for i_sl^Uo for i_sbs^, vide Yuli , 

Lbj (Abulfaszl), for 

the ending ^not leading to an adject, form in a ; cdi^J and a, 

mongrel; AO l* for tfjL* l —\ Ai ill for 511, All! ob for jLc 

aIJI, a proper noun; aLcj for dJjb ; ^iSb for ^1)1;; a 

wardrobe , for ^lA^b*-; Ailjyp- a fine , for Ajbyj-; ^ or 

oUr>- and ^rs3l jUjj- for and 

; cdIjIj for AA«jJ for for 

a shop ; ( j^ J ^ for for a ce ^ mi dish; 

for pAuyl ; L _ s ^^’ pure, for for ^jil; for 

c^U^; for for for 

d , In words beginning with I, the Madd is often omitted; as 
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picldes, J^* * * § J\ lining* sleeve, canvass, ready, U^xll 

a royal order , jlGl a distiller } for jU^T, jA~j| , £jUI, U^S t, 


,Kj7 


e After a long vowel we often find a vowel elided ; as \ afrin, f 
for the Iranian afar in ; L niaulioi } for maulawi; \ dmddgi, 

for dmddagi; pdsMdgi, for pdshidagi; hkalqah, for 

Ichahgafi; ^j\ azhdan, f for azhadan. 

u f. Two Sakins are avoided; as aijamand, for arjmand. 

u g The Persian letters t ^S, ^, c-J, are used instead of the Arabic 

CS y <_>; as in for ^uil(A, <Ljj£A, ; 

for u-^J ; for , A»-LjJ for 


Tif for '£/*" 

“ h. The Tashdfd of many Arabic words falls away, as £— Ay naivab f 
for nawwab, an (Indian Hawab); i> J > p 1 - Cjlj J an atom J 

u i. The following pronunciations are very common, though generally 
prohibited in the dictionaries— hhizdn, autumn, for Uiazan ; 

j\jl) diraz,§ for the Persian dardz , long; sJiambah , and even shum~ 

bah } \\ Saturday, for <L:,A skambth; puldw, and even^j, a well-known 
dish of rice, meat, and spices, for jl) paldw . The modern Persian and 
Turkish have jh pilaw. durwesh^ for darwish, a beggar ; 

nimaJc , salt, for namah; mmMn, adj., for namaVm; 


* Enteied by Yulleis as Persian. It is Indian 
t So m many Persian Dictionaries 'written by Indians. 

X There is a cuiious mistake m Yuli. Diet I. p. 378 Burhhn, whom Yullers 
copies, has ^ j 4kiu JfdOJ ; but Yullers does 

not observe that aU j i and r •* 3 ^(the Indian printer of the Durhan left out the 

Tashdid) are synonymous, reads far the A. and translates canities 

in antenore capitis r 


§ Yuli also has diraz, although Burhhn gives clearlyjL*j namaz. 

J| Yuli, also has Apanjshamba\ I. 375, b , and A ^ ^ sihshambah, II. 
p 354, whilst in other places he has correctly shambih. 

IT Adopted by some Indian Diets., as the Ghias, on a mistaken etymology. 
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gawdJi, a vitncss, for guwdJi, hjz gu ah, a knot, for gink; 
mazdur, wages, for muzclur ; aAL Idghidz, paper, for Ai-L Idghadz 
“ l. A great number of Aiabic words are universally pronounced 
wrongly in India ; as <u)J giVah, a fort, for qaVah; ua-^#L.! gaidmat, 
the resurrection, for qii/dmaf; gat'ah, for qit'ah; ’urus, a 

bride, for ’at us s hjr , separation, for hajr ; 'yz, weakness, for 

9 ajz; \s>-j ryd, hope, for raja; LAj fizd, space, for faza ; l razd) 

contentment, for nzd; i_ «+s>- jcl, a pocket, for jaib; CjLi ghaids , 

for ghids, help, t— shalidb , for shilidb, a meteor; 5 agmat , 

chastity, foi ’igmat; mauqa\ for mauqV ; mausam> a season, 

for mausim, Ih'imah , a tent, for lliaimali; skuj&at, 

bravery, for shaj&at; i_ Jnmdqat, for hamdqat , folly; 

a fault, for quqiir ; 5 aqubat , for : uqubat, punishment; 

hashmat , pomp, for hshmat; jmnat , paradise, for 

“ h Peculiar spellings, as for |*LwAjl ; jLCj for ^LLj > 

for Proper nouns are often written together, as for 

^ Similarly, Ja-^Ls for Jj iw^-Ls, J^Uj aSJ\ HAjI* 

for jjl-0' <dl! ^ for J consisting of, 

for Cl^- * | J L— jSL^JC, j i i tXxAJ L-) j foi } 

&sr~ ^A, etc. Reversely, L>AjIa, for If^A, 

Also, Uy* for Jjj-sy*, j*;yA happy, for j*yA llmrram; for 

J- 

m. Parbarons forms; as jL, cAaL^>, books, for 

1^jL£; JL^I j-iy# for JLz)l &iy*; UJj^ 4 mucharralj greasy) 
jA&ll £1J c, - Aj as we say, the strait of Bab el Mandeb; A/*j^i Jlrisad, 
for he sends; l_£Jj gulf for JiS gufl, a lock; for <t*ki; 

jlw, Hind. Liy jUi, for Prom an Article hy 

Mr. Bloehmann, on “ Contributions to Persian Lexicography,” in 
J.A.S.B. Yol. XXXVII. Part I. p. 32.—B. 


* Thus also in Persian MSS. 
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Itlak, J&>\ 

The term is applied to the office and records of Dastaks 
(demand, or summons), and Talabana (fees for the service of 
processes). It literally means freeing, liberating; and it is 
therefore difficult to say why it is so applied in revenue accounts ; 
except it may be m the sense of forwarding, issuing, striking off. 

Itlak nayiSj 

The person who keeps the Dastak accounts. 

Jaedad, jIajU- 

Jaedad signifies a place; employment; also, assets, funds, 
resources. It signifies likewise the ability of any district or 
province in respect to its revenue ; an assignment on land for 
the maintenance of troops, or of an establishment. 

Jaedad now generally means, at least in Behar, landed pro¬ 
perty generally, also the crops as they stand. 

Jeth. ra’iyat, 

The head ryot who conducts the village business, and acts as 
Chaudhari of the village; from Sanskrit jeshtha, eldest, chief. 
The meaning is correctly given m the Printed Glossary. Where 
there is a Mukaddam, the Jeth-ryot ranks below him, and is 
often known by the name of Chukaddam; but it is most usual 
to consider Mukaddam, Jeth-ryot, Mahton, Mukhya, Mahetya, 
and Basit as synonymous terms. 

Jewan* bixt, 

A. stipend allowed to the family of an old deceased servant.— 
Eastern Oudh and Benares.—See Birt. 

Jhansa, 

An assessment formed without specific ground, and only by 
* From jewna } to eat, a word of the Bhojpun dialect.—B. 
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general estimate.—Saugor. The word is, perhaps, derived from 
jlutnsnd, to cozen, to flatter, to deceive. 

Jkiindl, ^ 

A clump of grass. It is also applied in Dehli, as Khewat is 
elsewhere, to signify the amount due from each sharer in a 
Bhayachara estate. 

Jins-i-kamil, f^^RTfira 

First-rate crops. The best crop that a field can produce. 

Jinswar, fsRjRTR; 

(A statement) relative to crops —See Jamabandi. 

Jiziya, ajj*- 

A tax on infidels. Applied in Saugor to a house-tax on the 
inhabitants of towns not engaged in tillage, which is also called 
Pandri, q.v .—See Jazea. 

J ula, <sJy>- 

A tract of land containing four All, or sixteen Bisis.—Garhwal 
and Kamaon.—See Bisi. 

<e In Garhwal, as in Kamion, there are numerous denomina¬ 
tions of land, but the J ula was, and is, the chief measure, differ¬ 
ing in value according to local usage, and the various classes of 
landholders, but in every instance exceeding in quantity one 
Bisi, and measurable by it. ,; —Garhw&l Settlement Report. 

Jama 7 , j-**- swt 

The whole; total; revenue generally, and the Government 
demand in particular; amount assessed. 

Jama’bandi, 

A village rent-roll. A statement of the rents fixed on every 
field in the township. In Madras it signifies the annual settle- 
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ment of the revenue, and bears this meaning in the Printed 
Glossary. 

The term is very comprehensive, and, indeed, admits of so 
many meanings, that it is found to change, so as to accommo¬ 
date itself to the prevalent system of revenue management. 
About fifteen years ago, a Jama’bandi was most commonly known 
as a daul, or estimate, on which to base an assessment. It is 
now applied chiefly to the annual rent-roll furnished by the 
village accountants. It is also used variously in villages, as 
well as in Government records. Jinswar Jama J bandi, for instance; 
is usually a detailed statement of the rent levied upon each land 
of crop. In Bnj it is more specially applied to a kind of tenure 
found in parts of that tract.* 

Jama’ jharti, sfflT ^Trff 

A statement of receipts and expenditure. Periodical account 
of either cash or grain.—Saugor. 

Jama 3 kharch, ^>- mn ^ 

Debit and credit. Cash account. 

Jama ? wasil Tbaki, spur TTf%*r 

An account of the revenue of Government, with entries of 
payments and arrears. 

Jamnauta, 

J amnautya, ^ 

A certain consideration given to a Zamin, or security ; gene¬ 
rally amounting to about five per cent.f 

* The Jama’bandi m the Provinces under perpetual settlement is a very lengthy 
statement of each ryot’s holding, his rent and other dues, the amounts paid, remitted, 

or due, and many other particulars. It is, m fact, the rent-roll of a whole village._B. 

f A Hindi derivative from the Arabic 
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Jamogj 

Transfer of liabilities by mutual consent. A conditional 
mortgage.—Benares, Eastern Oucih, and Lower Doab. 

Jamogdar, 

A person wbo lends a landed proprietor a sum of money, and 
recovers that money from the Byots.—Benares, E. Oudh, and 
Lower Doab. 


Jarib, L -rtr=r snfta 

A measuring chain or rope. Before Akbar’s time it was a 
rope. He directed it should be made of bamboo with iron joints, 
as the rope was subject to the influence of the weather. In our 
survey measurements we use a chain. A Jarib contains sixty 
Graz, or twenty Gathas, and in the standard measurement of the 
Upper Provinces, is equal to five chains of eleven yards, each 
chain being equal to four Gathas. A square of one Jarib is a 
Bigha Till the new system of survey was established, it was 
usual to measure lands paying revenue to Government with only 
eighteen knots of the Jarib, which was effected by bringing two 
knots over the shoulder of the measurer to his waist. Pent-free 
land was measured with the entire Jarib of twenty knots. 

A Jarib, m Hebrew and Arabic, signified originally only a 
measure of capacity, equal to four Hafiz, or 384 Mad, and in 
course of time came to signify the portion of land which required 
as much to sow it as a Jarib would contain (Asasa-l-lugh&t). 
The Patha and Hall of Garhwal and Kamaon have a similar 
origin.—See Bisi. This use of the term must have altered 
before the reign of Timur, for in the Institutes we have the 
following injunction, which is evidently the foundation of 
Akbar’s division of soil into three classes : 


>A 


3 JliP- 






AioUj 


fr 1 : (to* j Jj' 
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tXi iMJjJ j J \iy>~ J l5 1 J J 

iAJy-*-Cj J 

Jaziya, 

From the Arabic 1 y>- subjugation; conquest; compensation. 
A capitation tax levied by the Muhammadans on their subjects 
of another faith The correct word is Jizyat, but it seems usual 
in Hindustan to pronounce the word Jazya.—See Jazziah, 
Jezia, and Jaizeyeh in the Printed Glossary. 

From the passage quoted from the “ A'in-i Akbari ,’ 3 in the article 
Altamgha, it appears that the Khalifa Umar laid an annual tax 
upon every one who was not of the Muhammadan religion. A 
person of high condition paid forty-eight dirhams, one of 
moderate means twenty-four, and one in an inferior station 
twelve dirhams.—See “ Hedaya,” Book IX., cap. ii. and vni. 

It does not exactly appear when this tax was instituted in 
India. Tod (“Annals of Rajasthan,” vol. i. p. 403) thinks 
it was imposed by Babar m lieu of the Tamgha which he 
solemnly renounced on the field of battle, after the victory 
which gave him the crown of India; but we read of it long 
before this, for as early as the time of Ala-ud-din, only a 
century after the final subjugation of Hindustan, we find it 
spoken of as an established tax. Thus, in the dialogue recorded 
by Zi4u J d~din Barni and Ferishta, between that tyrant and 
Kazi Mughis-ud-din, we read, “From what description of 
Hindus is it lawful to exact obedience and tribute?” To which 
the obsequious Kazi replies, “ The Imam Hanif says that the 
Jazya, or as heavy a tribute as they can bear, may be imposed 
instead of death on infidels, and it is commanded that the Jazya 
and Khiraj be exacted to the uttermost farthing, in order that 
the punishment may approach as near as possible to death.” 
“You may perceive,” replied the king, “that, without reading 
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learned books, I am in the babit of putting in practice that 
which has been enjoined by the prophet.” 

But it would appear that up to the time of Firoz Shah, 
Brahmins were exempted from the tax, for in a very interesting 
chapter of Shams-i-Siraj’s work we find that monarch imposing 
it for the first time on this influential class. 

£A-ULuJ cULilbji &ij| jJj 

#a1aJ (jjl Ad ^A^ ^|lAuji 

^ *L*1c aUl ca^s*- a Li 

LU ^ A*J Ia^" A^ rA . #li^AJ 

JK ^jA ^ JAjJj A^ ^ AUauj \ A^ Uj AflJ lb j I ^aIajI ^Lc, 

Aj i ^Llc J j\ b AjXj^LaajuJ 

A-di!" A^Lj Aijli? ^A^AJ | & AuJjfj d-^LfUi AjI^j 

ajj^>- jl JjI aj! jj j ajS jia 

AJ^ 1 AJ l*JJ L^t J AAJ llLwjJ 

“In the time of the former Sultclns certainly the Jazya was 
not taken from the tribe of thread-wearers (Brahmins), their 
Jazya was remitted, and at no time has this tribe ever paid 
Jazya to any one. Sult&n Firoz Shah, by the divine guidance, 
collected all the TIlem4 and Shaikhs into his darbar, and repre¬ 
sented to them that this was a common fault into which all his 
predecessors had fallen, being misled by their servants, who were 
negligent and did not inform them of the omission, and that 
now as the thread-wearers were the chief of the infidels, they 
were the first from whom Jazya should be levied ” 

On this occasion, which was so much at variance with his 
usual spirit of conciliation, the Brahmins thronged him m his 
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hunting-palace, and threatened to burn themselves alive before 
him; and at last were only dissuaded from their purpose by 
the other Hindus of Dehli taking upon themselves to pay the 
Jazya of the Brahmins. In his time, the highest class of 
Hindus was rated at forty, the second at twenty, and the third 
at ten Tankas per head; and these remonstrances had the effect 
of inducing the king to admit the Brahmins to the favorable 
terms of the lowest class. 

After the death of Eatan Chand, the capitation tax was once 
more levied, as it is stated in the Tawankh-i Muhammad Shahi 
to have been again repealed by Muhammad Shah, at the inter¬ 
cession of Maharaja Jay Singh and Grirdhar Bahadur. 

Since that period, no Emperor was possessed of sufficient 
authority to enforce* the Jazya, and this odious tax became 
extinct for ever; hut not till it had operated as one of the most 
effectual causes of the decline of the Muhammadan power, by 
alienating the affections of the Hindu population, which the 
early Moghul Emperors had courted, and in some measure 
obtained. 

We again learn that it was enforced with great severity in 
the time of Behlol and Sekander Lodi, which was perhaps no 
inconsiderable cause of the facility with which the empire was 
wrested from the hands of that family. 

The tax was abolished by Akbar in the ninth year of his 
reign, and was not imposed again till the twenty-second of 
Aurangzeb, who with his wonted intolerance, directed that its 
levy should be attended with every circumstance of contumely 
which his ingenuity could devise. 

A passage in the ZubdatuT Akhbardt states that he ordered 
that the Jazya should he brought to the collector by the payer 
himself and on foot, and that the collector should sit, while the 
payer stood, the collector should put his hand over that of the 
payer and lift the money out of it, and that the tax must not be 
sent to a collector by a messenger, but brought in person. The 
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rich, were to pay the whole year’s tax in one instalment, and 
the middle classes in two, the poorer in four. The Jazya is 
remitted on conversion to Islam or death. 

It was at this time that admirable letter is said to have been 
written which is ascribed by Orrne to Jaswant Singh, by Tod 
to Rana Raj Singh, and by the Mahrattas to Sevaji (Grant Duff, 
■Vol. i. p. 219, and Elphmstone’s India, vol. li. p. 458). Stewart 
(Hist Bengal, p. 308) says that Shaista Khan, in ad. 1679-80, 
enforced the Jazya m Bengal at the rate of 6J per 1000 on all 
property, and that Christians paid one and a half per cent, 
additional duty on their commerce. The sick, lame, and blind 
were excused. 

From this period it appears to have been regularly levied, 
and with particular severity in the time of Farrukhsir (in 
consequence of the appointment of Inayat TJllah as financial 
minister, who had been secretary to the bigoted Aurangzeb), 
until the time of Rafiu’d-darjat, when the Barha Sayyids 
abolished it, and the Hindus again recovered their conse¬ 
quence, Rattan Chand, a Hindu, being appointed financial 
minister, and being possessed even of such influence, as to 
be empowered to nominate the Mohamedan Kazis of the Pro¬ 
vinces.* 


Iuida Bigha, 

A Bigha measured after a curious fashion in some of the 
Eastern parts of Rohilkhand The Malguzar measures the 
breadth by the rope, or by the ordinary Kadams (steps), and 
then the cultivator, running by springs as great a space each 
time as he can stretch, measures the length; each spring being 
counted half a Kadam The result is the area. The Bigha of 
this mode of measurement varies from 2J to 3^ Kachha Bigha. 

* Colonel Galloway (Law and Constit. of India, p 27), states this on the authority 
of Ferishta. hut Lenshta died more than a century before this period- 
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The meaning* of the words is a Bigha measured by leaps, from 
U Eudna, to jump. 

There is another curious Bigha of these parts, measured by 
the paces of a woman eight months gone with child. 

Eos, 

The itinerary measure of India, of which the precise value 
has been much disputed, chiefly on account of the difficulties 
which attend the determination of the exact length of the Gaz, 
or yard. The “Ain-i Akbari” lays down distinctly that the Eos 
consists of 100 cords (<—tan&b), each cord of 50 Gaz; also 
of 400 poles (jjuujIj bans), each of 12J Gaz: either of which 
will give to the Eos the length of 5000 Gaz. The following 
particulars relative to the distances between the old Mmars, or 
Eos pillars, may be interesting, and may be considered to afford 
an approximately correct means of ascertaining the true stan¬ 
dard. 

Road distance in Direct distance 


English, yards. 

Octagonal Minar to Nurelah in Delhi . . 4,513 

m ditto 

4,489 

Minar between Nurelah and Sh&purgcirhi 

4,554 

4,401 

Minar opposite Alipur . 

4,532 

4,379 

Minar opposite Sir asp dr .. 

4,579 

4,573 

Ruins of Minar opposite to Shalimar , . 

4,610 

4,591 

Average. 

4,558 

4,487 


Length of the Eos = 2 miles 4 furlongs 158 yards. 


It is important to observe that the length of the Ilahi Gaz 
deduced from these measurements is 32- fl o-W inches, showing 
how very nearly correct is the length of 33 inches assumed by 
the British Government (See Ilahi Gaz). 

The measurements taken to the South of Dehli, between the 
Minars in the Muttra district, closely correspond. Out of twelve 
distances it is found that eight give 2 m. 4 fur. 19 p. 1 yard, 
three give 2 m. 4 fur. 25 p. 3 yards, and one gives 2 m. 4 fur. 
38 p. 2 yards. 
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It may be proper to remark that it is frequently supposed 
that the Minars are set up every two Kos, and that the Kos con- 
tamed 2,500 yards ; but the “Ain-i Akbari ” appears sufficiently 
explicit on the point. The same work gives the values of the 
local Kos. It says, the Guzerat Kos is the greatest distance at 
which the ordinary lowing of a cow can be heard, which is 
determined to be 50 Jaribs, or 15,000 Gaz. This Kos resembles 
the Chinese lih, i e. the distance which can be attained by a 
man’s voice exerted m a plain surface, and in calm weather 
Another in Bengal is estimated by plucking a green leaf, and 
walking with it till it is dry. Another is measured by a hundred 
steps made by a woman carrying a jar of water on her head, and 
a child in her arms. All these are very indefinite standards. 

The same may be remarked of the Oriental mil, as well as 
the European mile and league. The two former evidently 
derive their name from the Koman milhare i and the difference 
of their value in different places proves that the mere name was 
borrowed, without any reference to its etymological signification. 
According to the t£ Kamoos/ 5 the Oriental mil is a lax and 
vague measure, but it has been considered by Dr. Lee to be to 
the English one, as 139 to 112. 

Kos is an Indian word: the equivalent word in Persian is 
Karoh, the same as the Sanskrit Krosa, of which four go to the 
yojan; about the precise value of which different opinions are 
held. Bopp (“Nalus,” p. 213) says it is equal to eight English 
miles. Professor Wilson (“ Sanskrit Dictionary/’ p- 689) esti¬ 
mates it at nine miles, and says other computations make it 
about five miles, or even no more than four miles and a half, 
and, in his commentary on the Chinese travels, estimates it 
at no higher than four. But these travels enable us to fix the 
distance with tolerable precision. By following Ea-Hian’s route 
between places of which the identity is beyond question, as 
between Muttra and Kanouj, and between Patna and Benares, 
we find the yojan in his time to be as nearly as possible seven 
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English miles; and this agrees much better with what we find 
the yojan to be, if we resolve it into its component parts. Eight 
barley-corns equal a finger, twenty-four fingers equal a Dand, 
one thousand Dands equal one Krosa, and four Krosa one Yojan. 
Now, estimating the fingers 5 breadth at eight barley-corns, this 
makes the yojan equal to six miles, one hundred and six yards 
and two feet.* 

Ivror, jVp 

Ten millions. The names of the higher numbers are thus 
given in the “ ZubdatuT Kawanin. 55 100 Kror = 1 Arab. 100 
Arab = 1 Kharab. 100 Kharab = l Nil. 100 Nil= 1 Padam. 
100 Padam= 1 Sankh. 100 Sankh = 1 Aid. 100Ald=lAnk 
100 Ank = l Padha. 

The three last names are rarely met with in other account 
books, but Colebrooke (Hindu Algebra, p. 4) assigns names to 
seventeen orders of superior units in the decimal scale, ending 
with Parardha. In one work, the name of which I cannot now 

* * I* 1 Bohtlmgk and Roth two definitions aia given. One is = 1000 dandas 

=4000 hastas =J yojana, the other = 2000 dandas =8000 hastas, but still =J yojana, 
showing that the values of the danda and hasta weie undefined 

The actual kos of the present day m India is equal to two English miles m most 
places, hut m the Panjab it is seldom more than a mile and a half or a mile and one- 
third. The fuither east the longer the kos, so that m Bengal it exceeds two miles, 
and I am told that in Bundelkhand it is as much as foui miles In Bahir and 
Gorakhpur, and many other paits of India, theie is also a kucha kos, which is not 
much more than a mile, and sometimes even less 

The calculations m the text are not exact. The table should stand apparently— 


8 barley-corns = 1 finger. 

6 fingers ..... = 1 hasta oi hand (which is omitted m the text). 

4 hastas . = 1 danda or rod 

1000 dandas. = 1 kos. 

4 kos .. = 1 yojan. 


The uther computation makes 8 hastas = 1 danda. It is probable that the lowei 
amount of 4 hastas to the danda represents the kacha kos so prevalent in India, and 
the larger, the pakkk or official kos. The same double system of pakkfi and kachfi 
pervades all tbe weights and measures of India.—B. 
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remember, tbe grades in the ascending scale are carried much 
higher, and the names differ m some respects from those of 
Colebrooke. Thus 100 Sankhznl TJdpada. 100 U dp a da = 
1 Maha TJdpada. 100 Mali a TJdpada = 1 Jald. 100 Jald = 
1 Madh 100 Madhirrl Parardha. 100 Parardha :=1 Ant. 
100 Ant = 1 Maha-ant 100 Maha-ant = 1 Shisht. 100 Shisht 
= 1 Singhar. 100 Smghar = 1 Maha-singhar. 100 Maha- 
smghar = 1 Adant-singhar, which in numerals amounts to 
1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. But 
it is evident that this advance should have been made by tens, 
and not by hundreds ; by which the numerals would be reduced 
to twenty-four places—100,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. This 
luxury of names for numbers is without example in any other 
language, ancient or modern, and implies a familiarity with 
their classification according to the decimal scale which could 
only arise from some very perfect system of numeration; at a 
period, moreover, when the most scientific people of the Western 
world were incapable by any refinement of arithmetical notation 
of expressing numbers beyond one hundred millions.—See “ Enc. 
Metrop ” Arithmetic (12), and “Vishnu Parana, 5J p. 631. 

Xarorz, 

When Akbar introduced his revenue reforms, he appointed 
a collector for every Karori of Dams (i.e, 2,50,000 Rs.) whom 
he designated by the title of Amil, or Amilguzar, and to that 
functionary the instructions are directed in the Cf Ain-i Akbari,” 
the designation of Karon being of subsequent introduction. 
This sum, which was placed under his management, agrees with 
the amount at present established under the resolutions of 
Government, dated 30th October, 1837, as that which should 
form the charge of a Tahsildar. 

A Karoii, however, on his first appointment had somewhat 
more power than is invested in our Tahsildars. He received 
eight per cent, on the amount of his collections, besides per- 
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quisites: lie was directed to see that lands were not suffered to 
fall out of cultivation; to scrutinise the rent-free grants; to 
report upon the condition of the Jagirdars, and of the subjects 
generally m his neighbourhood; to forward an account of all 
remarkable occurrences ; and to perform the duties of kotwal, if 
none were appointed within his jurisdiction ; and whenever, on 
account of drought or other calamity, he thought it advisable to 
depute any one for local enquiries, he could avail himself of the 
services of the Amin of the Subah. This system lasted till 
a d. 1639, in the reign of the Emperor Shah Jahan, when his 
minister, Islam Khan, deputed a separate Amin to every 
Parganah for the purpose of fixing the lama, and the Karon 
was left in charge of the collections, to which the duties of 
Faujdar were added, with an allowance of ten per cent, on 
the collections But it was found that the powers of the 
Faujdar and Karori were too great to be united in one person, 
and to check the abuses which began to be prevalent, Bai 
Bay&n Jiswant Bam, the Peshkar of Islam Khan, suspended 
for a time the power of the Karoris, and appointed subordinate 
collectors for each village, who were ordered to take exact 
account of the collections of the Karoris, and the purposes to 
which they had been applied, to check all the fraudulent 
exactions of which they and their dependents had been guilty, 
and to resume all the extra cesses which they had illegally 
demanded from the people. 

When that excellent minister Sa’dullah Khan succeeded 
Islam Khan, he combined the duties of Amin and Faujdar in 
one person, and appointed him superintendent of a Ohakla of 
several Parganahs (see Chakla) ; and placing the Karori entirely 
under his orders, established five per cent, on the collections 
as the amount of the Karorf s allowance, and of this, one per 
cent, was subsequently deducted. The business of assessment 
and settlement was left entirely to the Amin—with that the 
Karori had no concern, but it was his business to encourage 
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agriculture, to make advances, station 'watchmen over the ripen¬ 
ing crops, and report when any indulgence and leniency appeared 
expedient. 

This system lasted during the time of Aurangzeb, and till the 
dissolution of the empire. 

The following extract, taken from the patent of the Amin- 
Faujdar, written at the beginning of last century (the title 
proves that the document is subsequent to Auran- 
zeb’s reign), will show how much the power of the Karori 
had declined since his original appointment. 

^ L—tAy-C- ^ A***; 4^J j^ ^ 

A) 4^ JU* Ao^snj 4^ jjLj l Sji^I A-ib 

4£2Sf| ^ 4j |^j | Ij 

\j>\ a4oIj iA-ij bljcjj axA Aid L-jj 4 x**oj 

jj\ lj jJbiJbi CUjy&jt-i 4^ u5^Aj jJL>- JL j J 

j A*L.* A^b l£jj^ 4^ ijj J Lh'Jo-l j 

aAj }\j 

* * * * * * * 

4,-J^ij LSj^f 4^-j j\ ^Acli ^jL*.Wp ^ 

* The lakabs or titles of honour of the six gicatcst Mughal Empeiois aie as 
follows.— 

Babah . . ..ad 1526 .. . . Fudaus Mak&ni 

Humayun . 1530 . i \ » u q l,j ^.‘ r ra- . Jmnat Ast&ni 

Akbab . 1556 . j i ., a J " ’Aish Ashy'anf. 

Jahangir . 1605 . . Jinnat Mak&ni. 

ShahjaiiJCn . 1627 . . Fir dans Ashy&n. 

Aueangzeb . 1658 . aLsL • * * Khuld Mak&ni. 

They are always mentioned affcei death by these titles m official and literary docu¬ 
ments,—See J.A.S B. Yol. XXXYII. Part I. p 39.—B. 
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x* \jj jd JLsh ^jlS ajUj J^-Ij i_ ^ 

^jj tjd.<4^SSTLi| A>*^ -? L ^* J 

uk<ud V) 1 uX^it b 1^-SClj l A<c^aJ A*<jj l LiJ j ljI ai 

jj A>|j ^iAs A-A) lij fa j^c2jm.s* jj &£J'J^S3j j 

AjUj JlJl ^ J.-u^csr 1 J! 

“And as to the money which is still owing by the ryots 
from the forty-second year of his late majesty’s reign, the 
* Karon is charged to collect at every harvest five per cent, in 
excess of the present jama 3 , according to assessment until the 
whole he collected; and the sums which were allowed to the 
ryots under the head of “takdvi 33 m the past year are to be 
realised, together with the arrears of the said year, at the first 
audit. In case of negligence he will be held responsible, and 
let him beware of venturing to collect any sum on account 
of village expenses, or under any head prohibited by the 
government. 33 . 

“And according to the established rule the Karori may keep 
back one per cent, as his hakku’l tahsil (% e. his fee or allowance 
for collecting) but must enter it in his accounts under the head 
of jama 3 , and credit will be allowed him subsequently to that 
extent; and the rest that he shall collect under his majesty’s 
warrant under the heads of takavi and arrears is granted to him 
as salary; if it do not amount to what he is entitled to, he may 
make good the deficiency out of the collections for the current 
year. 33 * 

Kaclrwansi, 

The twentieth part of a Tiswansi, of which twenty go to a 

* The second passage I have translated freely, as it appears to have "been incorrectly 
copied or carelessly worded by the original scribe, or both I think, however, I have 
succeeded in catching the general import The document itself is not m my posses¬ 
sion, and no cine to its whereabouts is given by the author.—B. 
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Biswansi. The twentieth part of a Kacliwansi is an TTnwansi, 
or Nanwansi. The word Kachwansi is rarely used m account 
hooks ; the more usual denomination is Pitwansi. But it must 
be confessed that great difference of opinion prevails respecting* 
these fractions It is even sometimes stated that a Kachwansi 
is the twentieth part of a Biswansi, but as these denominations 
were, even under native governments, rarely used in practice, 
and are now less used than ever, it is a matter of little conse¬ 
quence what precise value is attached to them. 

Sirkar, 

This word is more correctly spelt Sirkar, but is more familiar 
to Europeans as Circar, m consequence, perhaps, of the geogra¬ 
phical division of the Northern Sirkars being so written. In 
other parts of this Supplement it will appear as Sirkar. 

A Sirkar is a sub-division of a Sub ah. The North Western 
Provinces, excluding the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, com¬ 
prise no complete Sub ah, but only portions of the four Siibahs 
of Agra, Allahabad, Dehli and Oudh. Each Sub ah is divided 
into a certain number of Sirkars, and each Sirkar into Par- 
ganahs or Mehals (which are used as equivalent expressions), 
and the Parganahs again are aggregated into Dastiirs or districts; 
and as the Parganahs of the same Dastur arc of course always 
contiguous, the Dastur statement in old registers, if copied with 
any regard to correctness, frequently forms a very important 
means of the verification of doubtful names. 

Subah is an Arabic word, signifying a heap of money, or a 
granary. Sirkar is literally a chief, a supervisor. Dastur 
besides signifying a rule is also a minister, a munshi; Parganah 
means tax-paying land: 

It is strange that the “Burhan-i K&tiV’ while giving this 
Hindustani meaning, does not speak of it also as a sub-division 
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of a province, for it is so given in the older lexicons, as for 
instance in the “ Farhang-i Jahangiri ; v and though it is omitted 
m the “ Farhang-i Ibrahimi/ 5 the word was undoubtedly in use in 
the time of that compilation, being not only found in the almost 
contemporary memoirs of Baber, but in the “Tabakat-i Nasiri/ 5 
and the “Fatuhat-i Firozshahi 55 (in which we find that about 
a.d. 1350, there were fifty-two imperial Parganahs in the 
Doab), and even on an inscription dated ad. 1210, discovered 
at Piplianagar in Bhopal (“ Jour. A.S Bengal/ 5 Yol. Y p. 377). 

The other words do not appear to have been m use till intro¬ 
duced by the Moghuls, nor do any of them appear to be used 
in similar senses in foreign countries, except Sirkar, which is 
stated in the “ Chiragh-i Hidayat” to be used in Western Asia 
also, in the sense of a territorial sub-division, the authority 
quoted being the translation of the “Mujalis-ul Nufais ” 

The words used before AkbaFs time to represent tracts of 
country larger than a Parganah, were Shakk JA, Khitta aLldo 
"A rsa Diar Yilayat and Ikta’ clkil, but the 

latter was generally, though not always, applied when the land 
was assigned for the support of the nobility, or their contingents, 
and the presiding officer was called Mukta or Iktadar. Thus, 
in the early historical writers before the close of the fourteenth 
century, we find Shakk-i Samanah, Khitta-i Oudh, Arsa-i 
Gorakhpur (this term is rarely used for any other tract), Diar-i 
Lakhnauti, Yildyat-i Mian Doab, and Ikta 5 -i Karra. 

Between Sirkar and Dustur there appears a connexion; one 
meaning chief, and the other minister; between Subah and 
Parganah a connexion may also be traced; one being a large, 
the other a small collection ; but whether the words were chosen 
with reference to this connexion may be doubted. 

The title of Subahdar, or lord of the Subah, is long subse¬ 
quent to Akbar’s time. Sipahs alar was then the only designa¬ 
tion of the Emperor* s Yiceroy in each Siibah. 

I have endeavoured to restore the Sirkars, Dastiirs, and 
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Parganahs as they stood in the time of the Emperor Akbar. 
The copies of the “ Ain-i Akbari ” vary so much, and such ignor¬ 
ance is frequently exhibited by the transcribers, that to verify 
the names of Parganahs has been a work of great labour, which 
is by no means to be estimated by the ease with which the eye 
runs over a coloured map. 

The Parganahs which retain their own names have frequently 
occasioned as much doubt as those which have undergone a com¬ 
plete change. The annoyance may be easily estimated by those 
who know what various phases Oriental alphabets can assume; 
and those who do not, may be convinced by learning that in a 
single Sirkar one copy presents you with such complete disguises 
and metamorphoses as Kathal for Kampil, Sanani for Patiali, 
and Saniwarbarka for Saurakh; and the difficulty does not 
cease when, after frequent conjectures and comparisons, the 
name has been verified; for the adjustment of areas to meet those 
represented in the “Ain-i Akbari,” has frequently been the 
source of much perplexity. But it is in separating the Sirkars 
into Dasturs that the ignorance of the copyists has been chiefly 
exhibited, for all the Parganahs are frequently mixed together, 
as if there were no meaning at all attached to Dastur. It has 
been therefore thought proper to explain in some detail the 
principle of the construction of the map, premising that several 
copies of the “ Ain-i Akbari” have been consulted for the occa¬ 
sion.—See Dastur. 

Explanation of the System adopted in the Arrange¬ 
ment of the Maps 

Should it be desired to ascertain the position and names of 
the Parganahs as at present constituted, they may be learnt by 
referring to the Modern Ethnographical Map, which has been 
drawn up for the purpose of illustrating several articles in this 
Supplement.* 


Mte .—The Maps will bo found m the fold of Yol. I. 
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An endeavour has also been made to represent the state of 
Zamindari possession in the time of Akbar—but in comparing 
the difference of colour in the modern and ancient map, it is not 
to be inferred that it is entirely occasioned by change of pos¬ 
session. There is reason to apprehend, as Abul Fazl generally 
enters only one tribe as in possession of the Parganah Zamin¬ 
dari, and seldom more than two, that he has only mentioned 
those which had a predominance or clear majority; omitting 
all consideration of the others, whose number was inferior. 
now, the map of modern possession has been drawn out with a 
view of shewing as far as the scale would admit, all tribes of im¬ 
portance, so that if one particular class is found m possession of 
but a small part of a Parganah, it has been entered under its 
appropriate colour As even m the same Parganah, the villages 
of each tribe are much intermixed, the colours of course repre¬ 
sent the proportions, and not the positions, of each.* 

The boundaries of the old Sirkars appear for the most part 
well rounded off and defined. There are some which are some¬ 
what doubtful, as will be seen by referring to the articles Bhat- 
tiana, Budhganga, Des, and Ghora. There is only one which 
appears to require notice in this place. 

It will be observed from an inspection of the map of Sirkars 
and Dasturs, that the Parganahs of Sirkars Gh&zipur and 
Jaunpur are strangely locked into each other near the confluence 
of the Gunti and Ganges. The fact of Sayyidpur JNamdi being 
in the old registers entered in the Sirkar of Ghazipur, while 
Bhitari, which is between Sayyidpur and Ghazipur, is entered 
in the Sirk&r of Jaunpur, would seem to show that the proper 
reading is Sayyidpur Bhitari, and that Bhitari has been entered 
separately by mistake; but Sayyidpur used formerly to be 
called Namdi; so that solution does not help us. The fact is, 

* The original maps were on a large and legible scale , bnt it was found necessary 
to reduce them for the press, which could not, of couise, he accomplished without 
throwing many of the limited tribes into the miscellaneous colours. 
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that Sayyidpur and Bhitari, which habit induces us now^W 5, '^* / 
couple together, were originally two distinct Parganahs, and in 
two different Sirkars; nor were they regarded in any other light 
than as two distinct Parganahs, till they were given in Jagir to 
Baku Usan Singh, from which time as they were held under 
one Sanad (see the ff Balwant-nama”), they began to be spoken 
of as one Parganah, and are so entered m the Regulation of 
1795. In the Parwanah appointing Shaikh Abdullah Amil 
of Grhazipur, amongst the twenty-two Parganahs mentioned in 
his Sanad, Sayyidpur and Bhitari are given separately; and 
this consideration throws much suspicion upon the Zamindari 
Sanad given in the Azimgarh Settlement Report, printed m the 
<e Journal of the Asiatic Society” for 1S38, and which might 
otherwise have been of some service in unravelling the difficulty. 
Sayyidpur and Bhitari are written together m the Persian 
Ziman, and (though they certainly appear to be enumerated as 
two) yet they occur without the intervention of the word Par¬ 
ganah , and m a manuscript copy of the Sanad, the entry of 
Sayyidpur Bhitari as one Parganah is beyond question. The 
same is observable m Kauria Tilhani. How, these are modern 
combinations, and could scarcely have been used in the fourth 
year of Jahangir, within twenty years after the compilation of 
the “ Ain-i Akbari,” where they are entered with such marked 
distinction. Kauria and Tilhani being in all respects separate 
Parganahs; and Sayyidpur and Bhitari not only separate Par¬ 
ganahs, but in two different Sirk&rs. The entry of Maun at and 
Bkanjan as two separate Parganahs in the same Sanad, which 
are entered simply as Mau in the £f Ain-i Akbari ” is also sus¬ 
picious. These considerations, coupled with the loose wording 
of the document, lead us to put little faith m it as evidence 
respecting the mode in which Sayyidpur and Bhitari were 
entered at an early period in the imperial records, and justify 
the implication conveyed m that report, that the document is 
not authentic. 


IHO o, 
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We must, therefore, notwithstanding the irregular appearance 
which this part of the map presents, consider that the entries 
are correct, and that the division was intentional. 
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PART IV. 

TERMS ILLUSTRATIVE OF RURAL LIFE 


[Under this head I have thrown together all words which do 
not properly fall under the three preceding heads. This 
Part therefore is a very heterogeneous one. Names of trees 
and plants, rustic tools and implements, descriptions of soil 
when they have reference merely to agriculture and not to 
revenue purposes, and many other matters are here 
included —B.] 


Abad, AT 

Literally, as stated in the printed Glossary, cc abode, resi¬ 
dence but more frequently used in the N.W. Provinces, as 
cultivated, flourishing, populous. 

Abadan is used in the same, but, as the “Farhang-i Ra- 
shidi” observes, in a somewhat intensive sense.— Abadanx 
signifies prosperity, population.—Abadkar is a settler on waste 
land. 

Abad is frequently used in combination with a proper name 
to denote a city, as Haidar-abad, Shahjahan-dbad. When used 
in construction with a Hindu name or vocable, it generally 
denotes that the termination has been changed from b&s 
to Abad jbT. Thus the BrahmmaMd, mentioned in the 
“ Chachnama,” and “TuhfatuT Kiram,” was originally Brah- 
minbas, or Bamanwas.—See Harbong ka Raj. 
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Atpashi, LiT 

Irrigation of fields, from P. i_-J water, and ...A-Jili to 

sprinkle. 

AM, wft 

Irrigated land; from <_>f water. The word, though of 

general application, is more exclusively applied in Central Doab 
to land irrigated from tanks, jhils, and streams. As the supply 
of water is generally precarious, the rent paid for such land is 
about one-half of that which is paid for land irrigated from 
wells.—See Chahi, Part III. 

AMj, -*yl ^snfN 

Grain that does not germinate; the same as Nirbij From 
a, or nir, priv. and bij seed.* 

Adhikari, 

Proprietor ; holder of a right or privilege. 

Agal, jfT 

A long and heavy piece of wood to which the hill-men tie 
their buffaloes. The Glnkar, or grazing-tax, q.v. was formerly 
levied (t fi agal,” or so much per log.—E. add. 

Agar, J\ wr 

Aloe wood ; lignum aloes (Aquilarm agallocha , Eoxb.), It 
emits a pleasant odour when burnt, and forms one of the chief 
ingredients of native pastils. 


* A distinction is sometimes drawn between these two words. Abij being used 
to signify grain which has been produced in a withered and worthless state m the ear, 
while Nirbij implies that which, though produced healthy, has been subsequently 
destroyed by weevil or damp, etc.—B. 
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-^gar, j!\ WK 

A salt pit. Ahari is tlie name of the small compartment 
within it. 

It is stated by some authorities that this word is the origin of 
the name of the imperial city of Agra, and from the brackish 
nature of the soil and water, there is no improbability in the 
statement; but NYmat ullah, in his History of the Afghans, 
gives a very different account. He says that Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, after getting on board a boat at Mathura (Muttra), asked 
his steerer which of the two heights before them was fittest for 
building. On which the steersman replied, “That which is 
a-head (Agra) is the best.” At this the Sultan smiled and said, 
cc The name of this town, then, which I design to build, shall be 
Agra.” This must bo altogether an imaginary dialogue ; besides 
which, it is not likely the steersman would speak Sanskrit to the 
Emperor. It is evident, moreover, that Sikandar was not the 
founder of Agra, as is generally reported, though he may have 
built the fort of Badalgarh ; for the capture of it is celebrated in 
the verses of a Ghazni poet in the time of Masa’ucl, the son of 
Ibrahim, the grandson of the great Mahmud; and it is even 
acknowledged to have been an old city before the time of the 
Afghans, in the autobiography of Jahangir, whose veracity need 
not be impeached m passages where he has no occasion to indulge 
in the “Ercles* vein” respecting the achievements of himself or 
his ancestors. There is in Fcrishta mention of the conquests 
made in India during the reign of Masa’iid. 

a In his reign Hajlb Togkantagm proceeded in command of 
an army towards Hindustan, and being appointed Governor 
of Lahore, crossed the Ganges, and carried his conquests further 
than any Mussulman had hitherto done, except the Emperor 
Mahmud. Like him he plundered many rich cities and temples 
of their wealth, and returned in triumph to Lahore, which now 
became in some measure the capital of the Empire.”—Briggs* 
Ferishta. 


VOL. IL 
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Agari, ui/T ’^rprO 

A manufacturer of salt. See Agar. 

Agayn, \J\ W*TT 

A disease which affects rice, in which the whole plant is dried 
and burnt up, from Ag 1 fire. See Ehaira.—E. 

Also in Bahar, the lemon-scented grass ( audropogon muri- 
caturri) which is used as a specific in some diseases of cattle, 
such as goti or small-pox.—B. 

Agaundj 

The top of the sugar-cane cut up for seed; in distinction 
to Bel ha bij, in which the whole cane is cut up into six or 
seven pieces. The division of the cane is much more minute in 
some places. Pat comprises the leaves at the top. Ag, Ag4o, 
Agaura, Agin, and Graundi are the names given to a few inches 
below the Pat. Kanch&, called also Grulli, Palwa, and Phungi, 
consists of about a foot below the Ag, and is chiefly used for 
seed. The rest of the cane is called Q-ande, Q-andd and Gfanud. 

Agor, j/1 ^ 

Agor, or Agoraiya, is a man appointed to keep watch over 
crops; from agorna \ijf \ to watch. The term is used chiefly in 
Benares, rarely in the North "West. 

Agwar, j\f\ '3RTTC 

The portion of corn set apart for village servants, so called 
because it is (age) f—the first thing to be taken from the 

heap. In the East, it is used to signify the perquisites of 
ploughmen in kind. See Jeora and Th4pa. 

Agwasi, 

The body of the ploughshare.—Eastern Oudh. 
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A har, jib I WfT 

A'hari, T Wfft 

A small pond ; smaller than a Pokhar and Talti, and larger 
than a Talaya and Maru These two last words are chiefly in 
use to the Eastward. In Dehli, and the neighbourhood, Johar 
is a large pond, Jhari is a middling sized one, and Let* is a small 
one, more resembling a puddle. Thus, Let pant band means, 

£f It has rained but little.” Higher proportions are indicated by 
Kuhr pdni band , “ It has rained a furrow full;” Kidrl bltdr , 

“ To the extent of the bed of a garden ;” Nalca tor pani band , 
“It has rained enough to break the embankments.” 

Talao in Dehli is applied generally only to such tanks as are 
lined with masonry. 

In the Doab and Pohilkhand, the words more generally 
knowm are, Sugar, Talao, Pokhar, Dabrti, And, Liwkr, Talari, 
and Garhaiya, or Garhcla—Sugar being the largest. 

Ahar is also a salt-pit, a trough for watering cattle, a drain. 

—E. 

In Amritsar the largo pools which abound inside the city 
wallsf are called dab, probably meaning “ depressions,” from 
ddbnd , to press down. Another word used for a natural lake 
{talao being often artificial) is ^ sar, which forms the last 
member of the word Amritsar(= the lake of nectar). A pretty 
couplet, sometimes quoted in the Panjtib, runs— 

$ ^ *rff i 

wv ^wfi ii 

“ Loyc not the swan, o lake, for he feeds and flies away; 

Give to the lotus thy love, tko 5 he wither and die, he will stay.” 
—B. 

* Probably from Utnd } to lie down, to be flat.—B. 

t I ought, pcihaps, to have written “abounded,” because I believe they are now 
ncaily all drained off At least, the authorities were at work on them so long ago as 
1860 —B 
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Alrita, lljul ^siftZT 

A person appointed to watch the grain when it is ripe, and 
see that none of it is carried away before the demand is paid. 
The word is Hindi. 

Amdan, 

From Ain a law, and danistan M ,j \,\ to know ; a man 
who practises on the simplicity of his neighbours by his know¬ 
ledge of the regulations of Government. 

Aiwara, xj\y i| 

A cow-shed in the middle of a jungle, according to the “ Gha- 
ribu’l-lughat ” of Ehan Arza. The ct Tuhfatu 7 l-lughat JJ does 
not notice it.—E. 

The common words are Ar&r and Bathan ^TR cpv.—B. 

Ajmud, 

Parsley (Apium involucratum). 

Ajwam, 

(.Ligusticum ajowan , Eoxb.). Aniseed. 

Ak, cJl ’SIR 

Gigantic swallow-wort (Asclepias giganteci). It is a common 
shrub all over Upper India, and is celebrated in the Talif-i 
sharif for its many valuable properties. It is of high repute 
amongst the Indian practitioners, and at one time much 
attracted the notice of European physicians The plant is 
more commonly known under the name of Mad4r. 

Ak is also a sprout of sugar cane. 

Akaia, IAI 

One of the sacks or baskets of a pannier. 
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Akan, 

Grass and weeds collected from a ploughed field.—See Godhar. 
Akas bel, J-j 

The air creeper (Cumda ref cm 2 ). It has no root, or leaves, 
but grows luxuriantly on the tops of trees. It is from this cir¬ 
cumstance that the name is derived—Akas meaning in 
Hindi, the sky, the atmosphere. It is also called ^ifT^TT 
Amar baunria, or the undying creeper, and under this name is 
much used in native medicine as a remedy for rheumatism, and 
in alchemy is considered very efficacious as a transmuter of 
metals. It is supposed by Hindus that the man who finds its 
root will become rich. 


Akha, l/T 

A pair of grain bags used as a pannier. 

Akor, j£\ 

A bribe. Hence it is applied in the North-West to the 
coaxing a cow or buffalo, which has lost its calf, to eat gram. 
The same process is called Toria in Benares. 

Akor, or Kor, as it is sometimes pronounced, is also applied to 
the food which a labourer eats in the intervals of work in the 
open field. 

Akra, 1/1 

A grass, or vetch, which grows in fields under spring-crop, 
creeping round the stem of the young plant, and checking its 
growth (View sativa). Akr&, or Ankri, as it is often called, is 
something like the Masiir, and it is used as fodder for cattle. 

Al, JT 

The Morinda ciirifolia. Its roots give a permanent red dye 
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to the well-known Kharua cotton, cloth. It is said in the 
Mu J alaj&t-i-Dara Shikohi to he the same as Manjit, hut the 
latter is the Rulia tinotonm , or, perhaps, more correctly, the 
Rub%a cord%foha . The plant, which is very hardy and rarely 
ever affected by drought, is generally considered not to he pro¬ 
ductive till the third year of its growth. It is cultivated in 
several provinces of India. In the Peninsula, the best quality 
comes from Maisur. In the Worth-West Provinces, the A1 of 
Hattd and Bundelkhand is the most prized, and the chief 
emporium of its sale is Musanagar in the Do ah. It is grown 
only in Mar and Kabar soils, and, when ripe, is dug out of 
the ground with narrow pickaxes ; every care being taken 
to prevent the small roots sustaining injury, from the hark 
of which the most valuable portion of the dye is extracted. 
It is not an exhausting crop, and is usually followed by 
gram. 

Al is also sometimes used in the Worth-West for a P&n&, or 
division of a village. 

Ala, JIT 

Wet; moist; land saturated with water, especially with rain 
water. This is the correct word, but it is provincially pronounced 
Al, Ahal, All, and Ael.—E. Also in the Eastern districts for 
the ridge separating fields, especially in land irrigated from 
tanks, or which depends on rain water for its moisture. It is 
sometimes written ail, and under the forms ahal and ah is 

occasionally, though incorrectly, applied to the fields them¬ 
selves.—B. 

Almarfj 

A chest of drawers ; a book-case. The word is derived from 
the Portuguese almario , which comes from the Latin armorium , 
an armoury, or cupboard for keeping arms and clothes in; in 
old English aumbry, —B. 
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.Aio, yr 

The word is in nse in Benares in the same sense as Dadri, 
q.v. to signify a portion of unripe corn. 

A'lta, UT W^rTT 

Was formerly on our tariff. It consists of balls of cotton 
impregnated with lac dye, and manufactured in all large towns 
where jungle produce is procurable. It is more generally known 
by the name of Mah&war, 

Anardana, <L>bjU ^HTT^T^T 

A species of millet, so called from its resemblance to the seed 
of the pomegranate.—See As. Bes. XY. 473. 

Andhl, 

A hurricane, or storm. The word is pure Hindi, and ex¬ 
tremely common everywhere m India; but M. Langles in an 
amusing note on the travels of Mr, Hodges, presumes that the 
word is a corruption from the French. <f Aoundy, ouragans . 
Fignoro Torigine de ce mot sur lequel toutes mes rccherckes ne 
m’ont procure aucun renseignement. Je serais tent6 de croire 
qu’il y a erreur de la part de M. Hodges; car plusieurs savans 
voyageurs que j’ai consults m'ont avou£ ne point connaitro ce 
mot, et ne se rappelaient pas V avoir entendu prononcer dans 
l’lnde ; peut-etre est-ce une corruption du mot Francais ondie !I" 

ijag, 

Signifies the demand on each head of cattle for the right of 
pasture.—Dehli. This is paid to the proprietor of the land. 
Bit is that which is paid per head to the cowherd. 

Angaddiya, bJ&l 

Said in the Glossary to be applied to persons in the Northern 
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Provinces, who carry money concealed in their quilted clothes. 
The word may, perhaps, therefore be derived, or somehow cor¬ 
rupted, from Angarkha; hut it is used, I believe, only in Grujrat, 
and not in our Northern Provinces, where Rokaria is the term 
applied to such persons ; from rokar> money.—E. 

*** In Behar it is the name of a class of men who are em¬ 
ployed by merchants and bankers to carry remittances of cash 
from one firm to another. They travel long distances with very 
large sums of money, and are never known to embezzle or act 
dishonestly, though they are poorly paid. The facilities for 
making remittances now afforded by the introduction of the 
money-order and other systems, will probably, in course of time, 
lead to the extinction of this trade. The men are, I believe, of 
no particular caste.—B. 

Angan, JS\ 

A court yard. An enclosed area near a house—Angna is also 
used in the same sense.—E. Rather the courtyard, or ee patio,” 
as the Spanish call it, formed by the rooms of the house itself, 
which is usually built round the four sides of a square.—B. 

Angwara, I \ 

The proprietor of a small portion of a village.—Eastern Oudh 
and Benares. 

It is also applied in the former province to reciprocal assist¬ 
ance in tillage. 

Anjan, ijj -sr\ W3R 

A grass which grows in great abundance in the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces, and is largely used as fodder for cattle. 

Anjana, Lsrl 

An inferior kind of rice.—See Dhan. 
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Anlv, lSa ^sjfgi 

Figure, unit, number, amount, a share Hence, Ankdar is 
used in tlic Central Doab to signify a sharer 

The initial A is either long or short—both arc correct; but 
the former is most usual in Hindi. 

Amvla, 1,'T 

(Phyllanthus vmhhea). A kind of myiobalan The fruit is 
acid, and is stated in the “ Talif-i Sharif” to be of great use in 
cutaneous eruptions, and to be known also as Btjjl and 
U o Dhah'i Fhal. 

The tree is worshipped by agriculturists on the 11th of 
Phagun, which day is therefore known by the name of 
13=fiT3[¥k and on this occasion libations are poured at the foot of 
the tree, a thread (generally red or yellow), is bound round the 
trunk, prayers are offered up for its fruitfulness, and the cere¬ 
mony is concluded by a Pranam, or reverential inclination of 
the head to the tree. 

Aokan, U K_,T 

Straw and grain heaped up.—Benares. See Gantah. 

Aokhal, wwtw 

Land reclaimed from waste, and brought under cultivation. 
Also spelt iikhal, especially in the Northern Do&b and 

Dehli. 

Aori, 

Bank of a pond or rivulet to the water’s edge; applied 
generally to signify a piece of dry land left uncultivated. 

Ar, / ^ 

Ladle used in sugar factories.—E. Oudh. The same word, or 
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rather is applied in Benares as an abbreviation of Arara, 
the bank of a pond. And in Hindi generally Ar signifies a 
goad. 

Arab a , &\j\ ^PCRT 

A cart. It is usually spelt with an ^ but the “ Burhan-i 
K4ti J ” gives it correctly with an 1. The word being purely 
Persian cannot begin with In the “Farhang-i EashidF' and 
in the “ Haft Kulzam,” the king of Oudh’s dictionary, I find no 
mention of it under either letter, but in the former, under the 
article Banddar, it is spelt with an ^ Araba is not much used 
in India, except in writing; hut it is in common use throughout 
the Turkish empire. Bichardson describes it as a two-wheeled 
carriage; but in Constantinople it has four wheels. 

Arab, * j[ 

Cross-ploughing. The straight furrow is khara , and plough¬ 
ing from corner to corner is nok-naka. This is only when fields 
require three ploughings.—E. add. 

Anar, jfjjfl ^TfTf 

Outsheds for cattle; harvest floor for Mahwa blossoms.— 

Eastern Oudh and Benares.—E. 

Otherwise a small grass hut in the jungle, where the cowherds 
pass the night; it is usually on the edge of a cleared patch on 
which the cattle assemble. Fires are sometimes lighted round 
them to keep off tigers. See Bathan.—B. 

Arara, \j\j\ ^TfT 

Steep bank of a river, pond, or tank. 

Aral, Jj\ 

Goad at the end of a whip. The diminutive of Ar. q.v. 
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’Arak, jjz 

Juice; whence we derive our u Arrack.’' 

Arand, & J\ 

The castor-oil plant (Palma Ohristi). 

Also renrhi, which is more common.—B 

Ardawa, sj\jj\ 

Ground meal. The mixture now known by the name of 
Ard&wa comprises equal portions of the chick pea and barley, 
and forms almost universally, in "Upper India, the food of horses 
kept by Europeans. 

Argara, \€j\ ^srtfirt 

An enclosure, or pound for cattle, in Pur&niya (Purneah). 

Elsewhere called Phatak.—B. 

Arhar, y*j\ 

A species of pulse (Cytibiis Cyan) called also frequently 
j\y tu*di\ 

Tho “ Mirat-i-Aftabnama” says that tuar or tur, is only 
amongst the people of Shahjahunabad (Dehli) synonymous with 
Arhar, and that elsewhere Tux is another species and larger 
than Arhar, having a stalk like sugar-cane. It is also called 
Rahar* 

Arhat, l2^ 

%* Also and perhaps more commonly UfZ rahat* A machine 
for raising water from a well, usually called by Europeans the 
“ Persian wheel.’ 5 Its construction is rather complicated and 
may be thus described. Across the mouth of a well is laid a 
long beam or lath, one end of which projects six or seven feet 
beyond the edge of the well; this beam serves as an axis to a large 
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heavy double wheel hanging* over the well, and has at its other 
end a small wheel with cogs of wood, which fit into correspond¬ 
ing cogs in a horizontal wheel, whose axis is fixed into the ground 
below and at the top into a beam supported at either end by 
walls of mud. To this upright axis is attached a long branch 
of a tree to which a buffalo is harnessed, having his eyes blinded 
by little caps of leather. He walks round and round the hori¬ 
zontal wheel and sets the whole m motion. On the wheel that 
hangs over the well is a long string of little earthen pots called 
tinds which going down empty, and coming up full, tilt over 
at the top and discharge their contents into a trough which 
carries the water along an earthen conduit or adda to consider¬ 
able distances. It is obvious that such a well cannot be worked 
where the water is very far from the surface, as the expense and 
difficulty of making a long string of pots or tinds would be very 
great. Accordingly the Persian wheel is not found much lower 
down than the Upper Doab, and is more common on the Jamna 
side of the Do&b than near the Granges. It is, however, almost 
the only kind of well-gear known in the Panj&b. The creaking 
of the wheels and the splash and sparkle of water, with the old 
mud walls under a spreading tree, form one of the commonest 
and most pleasing features in a Panjab landscape. As regards 
supply of water it is a question whether the arhat or the charas 
q.v. is the better. My own opinion is in favour of the former, 
as its supply is continuous, though each tmd holds but little 
water; the huge charas discharges more water, but much time 
is lost in its descent and ascent. I think it will be found that 
an arhat worked for twelve hours—other things being equal— 
delivers more water than a charas worked for the same time. 
See Ch&hi, in Part III.—B. 

’Arlat, uujjU 

Borrowing anything which is itself to be returned—from the 
Arabic jbr. It differs from Karz, inasmuch as in the latter, the 
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articles borrowed arc not to bo identically' returned.— See 
‘ c He day a,” Book XXIX.* 

Artlna, Lj.^1 ^tfsNrr 

A client, a broker, an agent, a dependant. 

Arvn, ^ 

A species of Arum, an esculent root called in the Eastern 
districts a ^TT^Kachalu, and ghuniiiydh. 

Asharfi, J>j^\ 

A gold mohar.—See “Prinsep’s Useful Tables/* p. 4. 

More correctly Ashrafi. The gold mohar is not now a legal 
tender in British territory, though there aie heaps of them in 
existence The ordinary value is 16 Us., but vanes according 
to tbo character of the coin.—B 

Aslijar, jUvM ^reprn; 

Trees ; plural of the Arabic 

Asliraf, uJlAl 

Plural of the Arabic Sharif, noble. A class of culti¬ 

vators in Itohilkhand, and Oudli, and Benares, who designate 
themselves by this title, and tdaim certain privileges. The 
opposite of the term, is Jlijl, i.c. those of low degree, the 
vulgar —E. 

The term is generally used in speaking of Brahman, Rajput, 
or Bhuinhar cultivators, as opposed to Kurmis, Kachhis, and the 
like, who are razil. The privileges claimed by the Ashraf are 
principally that they should be assessed at a low^cr rate, and 
have better lands assigned them than the Irzal.—B. 


e.g. If you borrow an umbrella it la 'anat, if )ou borrow money it is hmz.— B, 
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’Ashrat, cjlykc W^TcT 

Tens; plural of tlie Arabic ten. 

Asicha, Lscul 

Unirrigated; from not, and *TT to water. 

Asll, 

A female servant amongst Mussulmans. It bears also a 
contrary meaning; as, noble by birth. The origin of both is 
from the Arabic. The former meaning is derived from a free 
servant being superior to a Laundi or purchased slave; the 
second from the stem of an illustrious lineage. It is not un¬ 
common amongst ill-educated people to call a slave Asil, but it 
is proper to observe the distinction noted above. 

Ason, wr >l wf 

The current year; the word is not used much in the North- 
West, but when used is generally pronounced Eson.* 

Asthan, 

An abode, residence. From the Sanskrit a place. 

Asthal, J$iJ 

A fixed residence; usually applied to the spot in which 
Fakirs remain ; a hermitage, presided over by a mahant. 

At a, 151 

Atari, ^151 ^FZlXt 

An upper-roomed house; an upper story. The second of 
these words is a diminutive of the first. 


* From Persian • 


m smncij this year. 
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Atabu, y t \i\ 

The local name given by the resident Ahirs to a tract of 
country between the Kala Naddi and the Batwa, including the 
greater part of the Parganah of Marehra. 

Atkmas, 

Lands constantly ploughed from Asarh to Magh for sugar¬ 
cane, from eight and a month. See Chaumas. 

Athmana, 

The West.—Dehli. The word used in opposition to Athmana 
is Ugmana, the East. Athae is also occasionally used to 

signify the West, but its more correct and universal meaning is 
“ the evening . 55 * Loth words appear to be derived from Ast, q.v 

Atarpal, Jl>yl 

Land which has been once under cultivation, and then 
abandoned. The word is more correctly Antarpal —Central 
and Lower Do ah. 

AVa, 1,T W^T 

A furnace or potter’s kiln. A brick kiln is pajawa, a 
corruption of pazawa, from pazanidan, to cook. 

Awasx, 

A word used in the province of Benares (See Dadri),—E. 

It means unripe corn picked from time to time and brought 
home to be eaten. In times of scarcity many of the poorer 
ryots are often obliged to forestall the harvest in this way to 
the detriment both of their health and pockets.—B. 

* Undei this sense it is given as a local word of Bundelkhand, in the Vocabulary 
printed in No 144 of the 4 ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” but it is a 
common Hindi term, by no means confined to that Piovmee In the same Vocabu¬ 
lary there arc some other words which do not appear to be correctly entered, either 
with regard to their meaning or local application. 
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Awai, ^J\.\ wt 

A pickaxe.—Eastern Oudli. 

Babu, jjl 

Formerly Babu was used only as a title of respect; now, 
especially among* Europeans, it is used also to designate a native 
clerk who writes English, such clerks being chiefly Bengalis, 
among whom the title of Babu has a wider acceptation than 
in Hindustan. 

In Gorakhpur, the descendants of the younger brothers of 
the Sarnet Baja are called Babu, and there the term, still main¬ 
taining its original dignity, is applied generally to any man 
of family or influence. Crossing the Gogra into Benaudha, and 
Benares, we find it applied only to the younger brothers, or near 
relatives of Bajas. Thus in Beg. VIII. of 1795, Sec X., Babus 
are defined to mean “persons of the (Benares) Baja's blood and 
family." In the East, B&bu is also applied to Mussulmans, as 
Babu Musharraf Ali Khan of Taluka Baz Bah&dur in A’zam- 
garh.—E add 

The term Babu is now very generally used by Europeans and 
natives alike, especially in Bengal and Behar, as a title of 
Zamindars and native gentlemen of wealth and position who 
have no other special title. The Zamindar of Madhoban in 
Parganah Mehsi of Champaran has the title of “Bajkumar 
Babu,” to indicate his descent from the family of the Bajas of 
Sheohar and Maharajas of Betiya (Bettiah). This title has been 
confirmed by Government; but in most cases the title of Babu 
alone is assumed and conferred at the pleasure of the people 
themselves.—B. 

Baghj 

Baghichah, 

A garden. Baghichah or Baghchah is the diminutive of 
Bkgh.— E. 
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Baghfchali is generally used as synonymous with 
phulwari, a garden attached to a gentleman’s house. Bagh 
is applied to large orchards and mango groves which pay 
revenue to Government.—B. 

Bagar, _/b ^trr: 

A hedge of thorns or twigs.—Hoshangabad. 

Rmdhna is used in the same sense in Benares, and Bar in the 
rest of the North "West. 

Baha, Ub TTfT 

A watercourse; generally an artificial one, but in Dehli it is 
applied to a natural one ; and Kah&land Kh&la which generally 
signify natural, are there applied to artificial watercourses. 

Bahna, bj&b 'crrfWT 

To plough. The word is in common use, but is not appa¬ 
rently mentioned in any dictionary, except Gilchrist’s. 

Bahan, ^b 

Fallow land, from Bahna L&b to plough. 

Bahara, y^b ^TfTT 

The man who stands at the well to upset the water from the 
Charas, q.v. —Dehli. 

Baj, ^.b . 

A tax; a toll. Originally, tribute taken by one king from 
another. The “ Burhan-i K&ti’” and the te Haft Kulzam’’ say— 

^ <AjL i—^bblA jb j\ i^bblAjb A-ib Jbn 

The word is also frequently written J b. See Altamghd, 
Part III. 


YOL. II. 


15 
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Bajra, ^b 'SITSPCT 

Bajri, 

(Pamcim spicatum, Roxb.) {Holms spicatas, Linn.) Bajra 
is everywhere cultivated in these Provinces ; but very sparingly 
to the East of Allahabad. The Bajri is a smaller species of 
millet than the Bajra, and ripens a month before it. Village 
Zamindars also comprehend by the term Bajri, the stalk of the 
Bajra, used as fodder.—See Jour. A.S. Bengal, 1852, p. 158. 

Bakri, TRvCt 

A cow advanced about five months in pregnancy. A small 
buffalo is sometimes called a Bakri. 

Bakhar, jf\j 

. A house ; an enclosure. Dwellings contained within an 
enclosure. 

In Dehli the word is applied to cattle sheds. 

In Bundelkhand, Saugor, and Malwa, it is an agricultural 
implement, a sort of bullock hoe, usually employed instead of 
the plough in the preparation of the black soil of those pro¬ 
vinces. It has an iron scythe, in the room of a share, about 
twenty inches broad and five deep, fixed to the centre of a beam 
of wood between four and five feet long and six inches broad. 
This scythe enters about eight inches into the ground, effectually 
eradicating weeds and grass, and the beam pulverising the earth 
as it is turned up. The land intended for the Sharif, or rainy 
season crop, is once turned by this instrument before the seed is 
scattered. It is then ploughed to cover the seed, and protect it 
against the birds. The Rabi land is turned up two or three 
times with the Bakhar during the rains, and sown with the drill 
plough about eight inches deep. 


Bakand, jc^b crRj^ 

The proportion of two-fifths of the crop, which is sometimes 
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paid as rent by cultivators to Zamindars. It is also known as 
Pachdo, Pachdoli, i.e. do (two) out of panch (five). 

Bal, Jb 

An ear of corn. 

Bala, IHj TTHT 

A grub which eats the young plants of wheat or barley when 
they are about six inches high.—Benares. 

Balakhanah, aj LU lj ^rnirRT 

An upper story; a “balcony,” of which word Balakhanah 
is the origin. 


Bandh, *&j\j 

An embankment.—See Bandhan. 

Bam, ^b 

Besides the meanings given ordinarily in the dictionaries it is 
the name of a yellow earth with which potters sometimes orna¬ 
ment their vessels. In parts of Rohilkhand it is called Kapas. 

Banga, {£> b ^l^rr 

Paw cotton; not confined to one species, as mentioned in the 
Glossary. 

Banjh, ,#sr b TTfT 

Barren. From the Sanskrit T- It is sometimes used as 

an abbreviation of the word Banjar, which owns the same root. 

Bank, C&b 

A bend in a river. From the Sanskrit root agt to be curved. 


Bansa, Lob 

From (^Jb Bans, a bamboo ; the channel through which the 
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seed descends in a drilling machine. In Dehli it is generally 
known by the name of Orna. In the North-West the Bansa is 
generally fixed to the ordinary plough. The month in which 
the seed is cast is called Daura or Nal& in the East, and Waira 
in the West.—See Haltadi 

In Benares the entire drilling machine is called Tar. It is a 
separate instrument, and not attached to the ordinary plough. 

Bans, 

A bamboo. It has not, as far as I am aware, been noticed in 
any work that the bamboo seldom flowers in Bengal till just 
before its death. At least, so say the natives, and my own 
experience confirms the supposition The flowering of the 
bamboo is said to bring ill-luck to the owner of it.—B. 

Bansari, 

A weed found in parts of the Do&b near the Jumna, which is 
very injurious, choking the crops, and most difficult to eradicate 
from arable land. 

Baum, 

Seed time, also the act of sowing.—Rohilkhand and Doab; 
called Baug in Benares and Behar, and Ber4 in Dehli. 

Baoli, J,li 

In upper India a large well where the water lies deep, and 
steps and galleries underground are made to give access to 
it.—E. add. 

Bakla, Dib ^T^TT 

A bean; pot-herbs; the kidney bean (Phaseolus vulgaris). 
From the Arabic Jib. From which root is also derived the 
familiar word Bakk41 Jbu, the Arabic name of a Banya, or 
grain seller; but, originally, a person who sells pot-herbs and 
beans; a greengrocer. 
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Bar, Jli urn? 

A fence; a hedge; a margin. Also Beilia. 

Bar, jb qTTT 

Bara, *jb TRJ 

Perquisite of the Ahir in milk; generally the milk of every 
eighth day.—Bohilkhand. 

Bara are also the little fibrous roots of trees, which are 
favorable to transplanting.—E. add. 

Barahi, ^Ijb ^rraft 

Land, according to the dictionary in the “TuhfatuT Band.” 

Barbardari, u^l^jjb 

Carriage hire. Erom the Persian jb bdr, a load, and 
bard&ri, conveyance. 

Bari, ^b TrfV 

A plot for sugarcane or other garden produce; an enclosed 
piece of ground; a kitchen garden; also cotton. Prom the 
Hindi Jb or jb an enclosure. 

Barin', ^jb Tift 

Interest in kind, paid upon seed grain. Prom barhnd, 

to increase, to rise, to advance. 

Barik, CJjl T\fK ^ 

Bain; according to the Dictionary in the “TuhfatuT Hind.” 

Bariz, j^b ^Tf^l 

A term in arithmetic. The page of an account book is 
divided into two equal parts called Zillah; each Zillah is divided 
into two Bakans. The right hand Zillah is called the Hasho. 
The first right hand quarter (some say half) of the left Zillah 
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is appropriated to the Bariz, and the remaining portion is called 
the Ir4da. The Bariz contains the sum finally brought to 
account, after the necessary deductions have been made from 
the gross amount in the Irada and Hasho, q v., also see Printed 
Glossary, s.v, 

Basmati, TRrotTt 

A fragrant kind of rice and millet. From Hindi scent. 
—See Dhan and Jawar. 

Batin, ^b 

A tract of land in Etawah, lying between the river Jumna 
and the Ghar (which see). 

Bawag, &fjb 

Seed time.—Eastern Oudh.—See Baoni. 

The act of sowing.—B. 

Bechiragh, 

Without a vestige: (a village) ruined beyond hope. It 
means, literally, without a light; privative, and />- a 
light. 

Blar, 

Seed bed; also air, wind. In the former sense the word is 
usually spelt with anJf\ 

In Dehli, the evening is called Biy&r. 

In Saugor, it signifies waste land fit for cultivation. 

In the Lower Doab, it is used in the same sense as Patti is 
elsewhere; that is, as a sub-division of a village. 

Bias, y+Li 

Land cultivated, to be sown in the following year; field 
under preparation for rice cultivation. The word is chiefly used 
in Eohilkhand. 
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Bida, \jLj 

Mounds.—E. Oudh The word is probably a corruption of 
j uneven, rugged ground. 

Bihar, y^j 

Sterile land; uneven or cragged land ; waste land; land full 
of ravines. 

Brjmar, jUsaj 

Failure of germination. From^j seed, and IjjU to strike, to 
kill.—See Abij. 

Bijar, 

A description of soil in which the cereal grains are generally 
grown.—Lower Doab. 

Bima, U-j 

Insurance. The word is also written ^U-j. 

Bind, 

A reed; a rush. 

Bmda, 

A kind of rope made of grass or of the fibres of the Arhar 
plant. The word appears to be derived from to plait, to 

braid. Hence the hair plaited behind. 

Bit, 

Pasturage. The word is in general use, but is most common 
in Dehli and the Saugor territory. 

Bira, \yj ^?T 

A parcel made up of betel leaves and other ingredients, called 
Pan sopari, which comprises betel leaves, areca or betelnut, 
catechu, quick-lime, aniseed, coriander seed, cardamums and 
cloves.—K&nun-i Islam. 
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Birbani, 

A common expression in the NorthWest, particularly among 
the J&ts, applied to designate a man’s own wife. The word 
vira signifies in Sanskrit a warrior; a man. Bani is derived 
from the Sanskrit ^rfVtTT vanita, a woman. 

Bit, LU-j ’sfte 

A Dehli word.—See explanation under Ang. 

Begar, jl£j ^TTi; 

Begari, ^ l£j wft 

A person forced to work and carry burdens. Under the 
former regime, he got no pay. Now, though he gets pay, yet 
if he is ordered to work by any public official, he is still 
generally called Beg&r. 

In Shakespear’s and Smyth’s dictionaries these words are 
represented as Hindi, but they are Persian also, and are 
entered in all the best Persian Lexicons. 

And the “Haft Kulzam” adds that the word is spelt either 
Begar or Bekar. 

Behnaur, 

Behan, 

Nursery for rice plants.—E. Oudh and Benares.—Panir is 
more commonly used in the North West, and Jayi in Bundel- 
khand. Piad in Dehli is used as a nursery, not only of rice, 
but of any other plant. 

Behrah, 

Grass kept for pasturage.—Bohilkhand. 

The word is probably a corruption of Bir, q.v. 
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Bejhara, 

A mixed crop, generally of gram and barley. 

Bokas, ^u-Cj 

A kind of grass growing m low ground, which resembles the 
Dub, but its leaves and stem are larger. It is good fodder for 
homed cattle, but is reckoned injurious to horses. It grows 
throughout the North West Provinces. 

Beb, i_ 

Babar, ■arpsn; 

A grass from which a twme is made, which is much used for 
native beds. Babar is also much used for thatching. 

Bel, J-j 

Bel is the name applied to a spot in which the receiving pans 
are placed when sugar is manufactured. In most places the 
pans amount to three, Ear ah, Chasm, and Phulh&, the first 
being the biggest, and Chasm, which occupies a place between 
the other two, the smallest. In Dehli, Bojh sometimes takes the 
place of the Ear ah and Ear&hi of the Ch&sni; the Phulha 
being frequently omitted, especially of late years 

Bel is also the name of the thorny quince (JEgle ITarmelos) 
and the single Arabian jasmine ( Jasmintm Sambac). Also a 
creeper, a tendril, a pole for directing a boat, a spade, or hoe. 

Belbuta, UjJuj 

A bush. From Bel a tendril, and But&, a flower. 

Belchak, 

Belcba, 

A small hoe, or spade. Diminutives of Bel. 

Belkl, JL, 

A cattle grazier.—Baitul. 
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Belak, 

A small mattock.—See Bel, Belchak. 

Bent, 

The handle of an axe, hoe, and similar implements. Bent is 
the correct word; hut it is generally pronounced Bita in Bohil- 
khand, and Bint k in Dehli. 

Byohar, ^fTfTT 

Money lending, or traffic of any kind ; a calling; a trade. 

In Jabalpur, the name is applied to a Kanuugo. The Sadr 
Byohar, besides his salary, holds large rent-free estates. From 

Sansk. ^cffTT. 

Bera, ^ ^ 

The lotus of the ancients. J. A.S. B. 1847, p. 235.—See 
JharberL 

Ber ana, ^T^TT 

A grove of Ber trees. The Ber is the Zizyphus jujuba *—See 
Jharberi. 

Bir ar Pandia, b !L b J\ ^ 

In Baitul and the Deccan, is the Kanungo of the North West 
Provinces. 

Berha, la^j %r 

A paling. From Berhn&, to enclose with a fence, to surround. 
See next article. 

Berhna, %prr 

Besides the meaning above given, the word signifies in the 
Do&b, Bundelkhand, and Bohilkhand, “to drive off cattle by 
force.” In this sense it is used generally in Hindustan, but 
Khedke lej&n& is the equivalent term in the Dehli territory. 
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Beshi, 

Increase ; surplus: From tlie Persian more. 

Besan, 

The flour of pulse; especially of Chand (gram), or tlie chick 
pea, used for wasting with. 

Beth, 4 !Lj ifcj 

Sandy unproductive soil.—Rohilkhand. 

Bkankari, u^Uj 

A jungle shrub found in great abundance in the Dehli 
territory. It differs in no respect from, the Grokru, q.v. It is 
used as a specific in certain complaints, and to attract purchasers 
its vulgar name is transformed by the druggists into Hasd 
Singhard. 

Bhat, *iTTt 

Advances to ploughmen without interest.—Benares and 
Eastern Oudh. 

Bhantd is used in this sense in Rohilkhand. 

Bhat is also the name of a soil to the north of the Granges 
that retains its humidity for a long time, and contains a large 
quantity of nitre. It is a peculiar soil, and is not found West 
of the G-andak. 

In the Lower Doab and Bundelkhand, Bhdt means uneven 
ground.—See Bhatua. 

Bhft, ifte 

An elevation of earth made near a tank for the purpose ol 
planting Pan ; mounds of a tank ; the vestige of an old house. 

Bheli, gB# 5^ 

A lump of coarse sugar; generally consisting of four or five 
seers. 
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Bhis, 

The edible root of the Lotus. The correct word is 
Bhasmr, but it is provmcially corrupted into Bhisend&, Bhis, 
and Basend. 

Bhoi, 

Used in the neighbourhood of the Narmada (Nerbudda), to 
signify a “bearer.” The same word is used in the Peninsula, 
and corrupted by Europeans into “ boy.” Hence the exclamation 
of “boy,” so commonly used at Madras, is not, as has been sup¬ 
posed, a pure English, but a corruption of Bhoi. 

Bhoi is also, to the South of the Nerbudda, applied to designate 
the head of a Gf-ond village. 

Bhumiya, 

Landlord; a proprietor of the soil; descendant of the 
founder of the village. It is derived from land. In Ajmer 
it is the title of a village watchman who has land assigned him 
for maintenance. Tod. i. 497. 

Bhumiyawat, 

A general plundering, or more correctly a fight between 
neighbouring Zamind&rs about landed property.—Saugor. 

Bhundia, IjJu^j 

One who cultivates with a borrowed plough or hand instru¬ 
ment.—Central Doab. 

BMnhara, *jjFT 

A subterraneous dwelling; according to the Dictionary of 
Khan Arzu. 

BMP, . *£? 

A sandy soil. The word is frequently pronounced Bhuda. 
It is in Sah&ranpur the same as the tract called Bh&bar in 
Bohilkhand. 
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Bhurari, 

A term applied to tlie corn which remains in the ear after 
being trodden out.—Pohilkhand and Delhi. 

The corresponding word in Benares and the Lower Doab is 
Lmduri, and in the Upper and Lower Doab, Dobrl, Pakuri, and 
Chitti. 

These words are applied to the Rabi’ grains chiefly, as 
wheat, barley, etc. To Jawar, Mung, etc. Chanchan, Guri, 
Kosi, Karahi and Thanthi are more commonly applied. 

Bhus ? ^ 

Bhusa, WTT 

The husk of corn ; chaff. The English gipsies use Pus in the 
same sense. (Trans. R.A.S. yoI. ii,, p. 543). 

Bhusauri, iSjyHi 

Blmsaula, 

Blmsehra, 

The place in a dwelling house for keeping straw. These 
terms are m general use; but Obra \j^\ is also so applied in 
Dehli. 

Bhusra, WTO 

An inferior kind of wheat, i.e. one which yields too great a 
proportion of bran (WIT). —Saugor. 

Bhutta, 1% 

The corn-cob or ear of Indian corn; any large bunch. 

Blior, ^ afre 

Dawn of day. 

Bhadd, 

A kind of grass which grows in poor soil, attaining the 
height of a little more than a foot. It makes excellent fodder. 
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Bhadbhadana, ^*T^T*rT 

Used in the Upper Do4b in the same sense as Bhadahar 
(which see). It also means the shaking of fruit from a tree. 
Shakespear does not give this application of the term in his 
Dictionary; hut hhadbhad and bhadbhaddhat, are said in it to 
denote the sound which is made by the fall of fruits. 

Bhadwar, 

Land prepared for sugar cane; land ploughed during the 
Kharif, and allowed to lie fallow till cotton is sown; land 
ploughed from Asarh to Bhadon for the Babi sowings. The 
name is derived from Bhadon, apparently because the entire 
rain of that month is allowed to saturate the field when 
ploughed. It is called Bhadw&r Par41, from Parn4, to lie 
fallow, in parts of Bohilkhand and the Do4b. 

Bhadai, 

The produce of the month Bhadon. [Especially applied in 
Behar to the early rice crop. See Aghani. It is also pro¬ 
nounced Bhadoi ^j^j]. 

Bhang, W 

Bhang, *JT*T 

In Persian Bang. An intoxicating drink made from the 
leaves of the Cannalis sativa. The plant from which it is 
made has female flowers; the male being the Gr4nja plant, 
which is also applied to the purpose of intoxication, and is 
usually inhaled from a pipe It is commonly considered that 
there is no difference between the plants which produce Bhang 
and Granj a, but natives generally recognise the distinction of the 
male and female plant noted above. 

(TShaughnessy says that Bang, or Sidhl, or Sabzi, consists 
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of tlie large leaves and capsules without the stalks, but makes 
no allusion to Bhang being produced from a plant different from 
that which produces Ginja. 

The best Bhang of the N’.'W. Provinces comes from Bahraich 
and its neighbourhood, and from Dandwari m Kanauj; the best 
Ganja, from Bajshahi, in Bengal. Bhang is also known by the 
name of Bijaya (See Ganja). 

Bkangela, AJlgj aqwt 

A sack or pannier made from the fibres of the Bhang plant. 
It is not so coarse or strong as the Gon. 

Bhangra, xjL# 

A small creeping herb with minute flowers which grows in a 
wet soil {Verbesina prostrata). There are said to be two species, 
the white and the black. The white is very common, and is 
much used in medicinal preparations; the black is unknown, 
but is much sought after by alchymists, and is reputed by native 
practitioners to be a panacea. 

Bhare, ^ ^ 

A grass which grows in the jungles to the height of about 
nine feet, and is used for thatches and tatties. Its canes are 
known by the name of IsTunre. 

Bhama, 

To give property in re-payment of a debt, literally, “ to fill up. ” 
Bharauna, 

A load of wood.—Gharaibu’l Lugh&t. 

Bliattiya, 

The poorest kind of land in the Saugor territory and Bundle- 
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khand. It is of a reddish, colour, and has Kankar and other stones 
mixed up with it. It is very shallow in depth, and generally 
exhausted at the end of the third year, after which it requires 
a fallow of four years to restore it. Only Kodo and Kutki, and 
the poorest sort of corn can be raised on this kind of land. It 
is more generally called Ehatti and Bhatua in Bundelkhand.— 
See <r Spry’s Mod. India,” II. 276. 

Bhatkataiya, LI(%j 

(Solatium Jacqmni ). There are two kinds of this herb accord¬ 
ing to the “Talif-i Sharif,” the white is usually called the 
Katai, and the large and red kind the Barehta. The flower is 
called Gulkhar i.e. “ rose-thorn.” It may be doubted if this 
statement is quite correct. There are generally reckoned to be 
four kinds of Kataiya, of which the Bhatkataiya, frequently 
miscalled the cameks thorn, is one, and the common people, who 
see these weeds growing wild, do not acknowledge that there 
are two kinds of Bhatkataiy4. The only Bhatkataiyd which they 
know is much used in veterinary practice, particularly in 
diseases which affect horned cattle. It is also devoutly believed 
that if the roots of the Bhatkataiy4, are shown to a man bitten 
by a snake, he immediately recovers.—(See Jawasa). 

The other three kinds of Kataiya are the following. 

Bang Kataiya. This resembles a common thistle, and is not 
applied to any -useful purpose. It is known also by the name of 
Satyanasi, and found in all parts of the country. 

Gol Kataiya. This is not so erect as the others, but spreads 
more over the surface of the ground. It has purple flowers 
and produces a round berry. It is frequently used in native 
prescriptions. 

Kataiya proper. This is the largest of the four, and is more 
frequently found in jungles than near the abode of man. It is 
a prickly shrub, growing to the height of ten or twelve feet, and 
does not at all resemble the other Kataiyas. 
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Bhatolar, )£# 

Lands allotted to Bhats or Bards. 

Bhatula, 

The name given to bread made from the grain of Arhar, 
Ohana and Mung. It is called also Grankar. It is notorious 
for its hardness, and is therefore seldom eaten by those who can 
afford to grow or purchase the better grains. 

Bhatula is said to have been the cause of the elevation of the 
Bhadaurias, and the story, absurd as it may appear, is commonly 
believed in the neighbourhood of Bhadawar, and is not denied 
by the Bhadaurias themselves. One of the Bhadaurid chiefs, 
Gropal Singh, went to pay his respects to the Emperor Moham¬ 
mad Shah. The chief had very large eyes, so much so, as to 
attract the attention of the Emperor, who asked him how he 
obtained them. The chief, who was a wit, replied that in his 
district nothing but Arhar was grown, and that from the con¬ 
stant practice of straining at swallowing Bhatula, his eyes had 
nearly started out of his head. The Emperor was pleased at his 
readiness, and bestowed on him other Parganahs on which he 
could produce the finer grains.—See Bhadaurid. 

Bhatthl, 

A liquor shop; a distillery. 

Bhatthidar, 

A person who manufactures and sells spirituous liquors, 
Bhawan, 

A house; a temple ; a fort. 

Bliaiyabant, 

See Bhaibant and Bhaiyachdra. 


YOB. XI. 


16 
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Bihand, 

Land cut up by a torrent; according to the GharaibuT-lughat. 

Bikri, ls^j fwt 

Sale. From Biknd to be sold. 

Bilahhandi, Aj 

The Glossary is correct under Bilabandy; but in the North 
West, the word is most usually applied to arrangements made 
for securing the revenue. 

Billi-lotan, JjjIJj 

Valerian. The name is derived from its reputed effect upon 
cats, who are said to be so delighted with its fragrance, as to 
roll about in their ecstasies. From billi ^ a cat, and lotn4 
to wallow; to roll. 

Bilaungi, 

A species of grass. 

Binaula, fMWr 

Cotton seed. It is much used as fodder for cattle, and when 
steeped in oil makes a capital lamp. 

Binauriya, *i)& 

The name of a herb which grows about a foot and a half high 
in fields which have been sown with Kharif crops. It bears 
several little flowers of a purple colour, and is given as fodder to 
horned cattle* 

Birhana, f^fT^TT 

Lands in which culinary herbs are produced.—Kohilkhand. 
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Birinjphul, fsrf^TOi^ 

A species of rice.—See Dhan. 

Birkah, fq^T 

A pond ; a small well. 

Birra, IJj f%fr 

Gram and barley sown in the same field. Bejara and Bejar 
are the more nsual terms. 

In Dehli it is applied to Chana, or gram, injured by wet. 
It is also the name of a ceremony connected with the building 
of a house.—E. Oudh. 

Birwa, ^ f^TT 

A tree. In Eastern Oudh it is the name given to the labourer 
employed upon the Dauri or Beri, q.v. 

Birwaki, fsr^rrft 

An orchard. From Birwa Ijy a plant; a tree. 

Bisati, 

A pedlar. From the Hindi Bis&t cisLj means ; capital; stock. 
The Arabic Biza’at has also the same signification. 

“Pars opum,” says Golius, “quse impenditur in mercaturam, 
lucroque exponitur.” Bis&ti, etc., is sometimes spelt with an 
Arabic L but incorrectly; though, as Bis&t LUuj means a carpet 
spread out, there may appear to be some reason in calling ^ 
a pedlar; as in that mode Biscttis usually dispose of their goods 
at country fairs. 


Bisknpritdar, j 1 ecu^ 

Grantees of Brahmin caste to whom land has been assigned 
in the name of Bishn or Vishnu, from religious and charitable 
motives by Zamind&rs.—Benares.—E. Oudh. 
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Bisht, l!U£j 

A provincial term in Kamaon for a kind of Talukd&r, whose 
office is in the gift of Government. 

Biskhapra, fSrcraPKt 

The name of a grass which is used in medicine ( Tnanthema 
pmtandra ). It spreads over the ground, and forms a circle of 
nearly a yard in diameter. 

Bisahrii, 

A purchaser. From Bisahna to buy. 

Bithak, f^T3cfi 

Ant hills.—Eastern Oudh and Benares. Literally, a seat or 
platform, where people meet to converse.* 

Bitaura, xjju 

A heap of dried cow dung, called Battaiya in Kohilkhand. 

Bitrabandi, 

The same as Bilahbandi, qf,v. —Saugor. 

Bo, y 

Cultivation. It is usually combined with Jot, which signifies 
the same. Bo is the verbal root of Bond,, to sow. 

Boara, \j\$ 

Seed time; sowing. Boai Bawag and Boni 

are also used. From Bona Uy, to sow. 

#■ Also, and perhaps more generally, especially in the second sense it is spelt, 
baithak, from %Z*[J to sit.—B 
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Bob, <—>y 

The sowing of grain by the drill.—Bundelkhand. 

The term Jaiy& is so applied in Dehli; and Wair in Rohil- 
khand and the Doab —See Bansa. 

Boda, \oy t 

A buffalo.—Saugor. 

Bodar, j 

A place to stand on for throwing the Dauri or basket by which 
water is raised to a higher level.—Benares. 

Pair a is the corresponding word in Dehli.—See Dauri, Boka, 
Beri. 

Boibachh, te-Ly 

Assessment to be realized on cultivation.—Dehli. Prom Lj^j 
to sow and selection, division. See Printed Glossary under 
Bach. 

Bojb, 

Literally, a load. In agricultural language it comprises 
about five Dhokas of corn.—See Dabia and Bel. 

Bojhbatai, 

A mode of division by stocks, or bundles of mowed com.— 
Rohilkhand. It is derived from the preceding word. 

Boka, 

A basket, pail, or leather bag, for throwing water to a higher 
elevation: called also Beri and Dauri (which see). This word 
is not in Shakspeare’s Dictionary, but it would appear to be 
common in India. 

Bud, ^ ^ 

Literally, existing; being; from the Persian a was.” 
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In fiscal language Bud is much used in combination with other 
words, as Hastobud, Bud-nabud.—See Hastobud. 

But, sp 

Land recovered by the recession of a river,—Bohilkhand. 

Bukara, \j ^RTXT 

Bears the same meaning, but is applied only when the land is 
rendered useless, by a deposit of sand.—Bohilkhand. 

Bulandi, 

High land. From Buland, high. 

Bun, ^ l=r 

Unground coffee. Coffee before it is made into kahwa . 

Biinga, dj j <niT 

J* Cs 

A stack of Bhus, or straw. It is frequently pronounced Bonga. 

Bunt, 

A green unripe gram (Cicer arietmwrn ).—See Chand. 

Also used for gram in general. 

Burida, ^(^7 

Fields cut by stealth by a cultivator. From the Persian 
burxdan to cut down.—Bohilkhand. 

Bt ™> lSJ fff 

Sowing, by dropping seed from the hand into the furrow; 
instead of sowing broadcast, or with the drill. The words 
Gurri, Gulli, Si, are also so applied. 

Bora, 

A sack for holding rice. 


* jj ! 'sftTT 
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Boro, jjj j 

Marsh, rice. The “Pasl,” which is added to the word in the 
Printed Glossary, means the harvest of this rice. 

B auchhar, 

Wind and driving rain. 

Bauli, Jji 

Synonymous with a Khas settlement, according to section 12, 
Peg. IX. of 1805. The word may he presumed to he meant for 
Bhaoli. In Behar it is equivalent to Batai, q.v. 

Boai, J>\y Ttwt 

Sowing. Boni, Bawera and Boara have the same meaning.— 
See Boara, 

Babul, 

Babur, 

The name of a tree. Called also Eakar (Acacia Arabica, Boxb ) 
—See Printed Glossary under Bavalla. The wood is much used 
in making agricultural implements, such as ploughs, sugar 
mills, etc., and in the construction of carts. The Babul pro¬ 
duces also a valuable gum, and its bark, being a powerful astrin¬ 
gent, is used in tanning by Cham&rs. 

Badami, ^TT^Rft 

A species of rice. (See further under Dhan.) 

Badbacha, ^*TRT 

A false or fraudulent Bach or division.—Dehli. 

Badi, ^ ^ 

The dark half of the month; from full to new moon. 
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Badhiya, UbAj 

A disease affecting Jawar, Bajra, sugar cane, and Indian 
corn, which prevents the head from shooting. 

Bagar, jL ^IK 

Pasture ground.—Bundelkhand. 

Applied generally as synonymous with Banjar. 

Bagari, uf/j 

A species of rice cultivated chiefly in the province of Benares. 
—See Dhan. 

Bahera, ^ 

The Belleric Myrobalan ( Termmafoa bellerica , Roxb.) 

Bajxdar, 

An agricultural servant in Rohilkhand who takes com as a 
recompense for his labour, in distinction to a Mihdar who 
receives money. The latter is derived from labour, 

and might therefore apply equally to both. 

Bajhwat, 

Stalk of cereals, without the ear.—Eastern Oudh and 
Gorakhpur. 

Bakara, \j\L 

Intelligence forwarded by word of mouth. From Bak 
speech. 

Bakel, JJj 

Twine made from the root of the Dhak tree. The word is 
chiefly used in the Eastern Provinces, not in the North-West. 

Bakha, l^j ^rr 

Grass kept for pasturage,—Rohilkhand. 
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Bakhar, 

Bakhari, u^l^j 

A granary or store house.—Khan Arzu spells ifc^Ur. 

Bakhar, ^T=pi; 

A kind of plough or bullock hoe in use in Bundelkhand, 
Saugor and Malwa. Its use has been fully described under 
Bakhar, but the more correct and usual pronunciation is Bakhar. 

Bakoli, J/j 

Name of a green caterpillar destructive to rice crops. 

Balahar, 

A low caste servant; a village guide or messenger. The word 
is not generally in use to the East of Allahabad. In the 
“GharaibuT Loghit” it is spelt * jib Baladhar. The word is 
probably derived from bulana IAj to call; to summons; just as 
another village menial, the Dauraha, is derived from daurna 
to run. 

Balbhog, 

Taking possession by force of another’s right. The word is 
derived from the Sanskrit Bal force, and Bhog pos¬ 
session; wealth; enjoyment. 

Bald, «Aj 

Bullocks; horned cattle. The word is not in the Dictionaries, 
though Baldiya LijJj is given as a cow-herd, a bullock driver. 

Baldeo, ^sR^er 

A cow-herd. From the preceding word. 

Bahia, 

Sandy. The word is used chiefly in Benares.—See Doras. 
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Balsundar, jA-^Jj 

The name of a kind of soil in Azimgarh. The origin of all 
these words is bdlu Ji b sand. 

Bamitha, l^L^j ^Wt'arr 

A term applied to ant hills in the Lower Doab. Bambhi 
^Jb which is the correct word, is used in the North West, 
and Bithak in Eastern Oudh. Also a snake-hole. Probably 
derived from wff a stinging insect, and ^n*T a place. 

Bamhm, 

Light red soil.—Eastern Oudh. 

Banbhanta, ttoIzt 

The wild egg plant (Solatium melongena ). 

Banchari, 

A high jungle grass, the leaves of which are much like the 
Jawar. Wild elephants are very fond of this grass, which is 
known also by the name of Baro. 

Banda, I a^j t 

A grain magazine above ground.—Saugor. 


Bandhan, 

ultoAiJ 


A pension. 



Bandhan, 

lib Au 


Bandhia, 

bjb AAJ 


Baised earthen 

embankments 

for flooding lands. B&ndh 


from bdndhni L&job to bind, is in more general use.—See 
Bandhwas. 
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Bandhan, ^Ua-j ^rnt 

Bandkur, ^5 

Purchase of grain in advance of the harvest.—Saugor. 

Bandhwas, ^ybAij 

Land embanked all round, or in such manner as to retain the 
water. It is also generally applied to level ground; uneven 
ground being called Tagar, and when surrounded by embank¬ 
ments Tagar Bandhia.—Jabalpur. 

Bandlij Jax> 

A species of Rohilkhand rice. Called also Raimunia and 
Tilokchandan,—See Dhan. 

Bandrij ^au ^R^ft 

A grass which is found in fields of rice and Kodo, It grows 
to the height of about two feet, and has an ear, but produces no 
grain. It is used as fodder for cattle. 

Bandtal, JL'aij ’SR^rTRr 

Damming a water course for the purpose of irrigation. 

Banga, \Li <srt 

Is the name given to the white kind of Sarson (Sinapis 
dichotoma, Roxb.) It is also applied locally to well-water, 
slightly brackish.—Central Doab. 

Bangka, K&j 

An aquatic beetle which eats rice plants. It is said to manu¬ 
facture something like a boat from leaves, and to paddle itself 
along from plant to plant. It is harmless when the water is let 
out from the field. It is also called Katua.—Benares, 

Banglu, 

A species of rice cultivated in Benares.—See Dhan. 
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Bangkataiya, LiiSooj 

See Jawasa and Bhatkataiya. 

Bangauntha, [fj 

Cowdung found in the forests.—See Bankanda. 

Bangaliya, U&j 

Literally, Bengali. A species of rice cultivated in the Eastern 
part of these provinces.—See Dhan. 

Banmhar, jl^l) 

The word is used to signify a ploughman, or labourer, whose 
services are paid in Banni, or in kind.—Benares. 

Banjin, 

Land close by the village. 

Also the name of a weed about three feet high, which springs 
up with Kharif crops. It is much sought after by Fakirs who 
practice Alchemy. 

Bankhara, 

Lands on which cotton has grown during the past season.— 
Central Doab. 

The word is derived from ban, cotton, which though very 
commonly used in this sense, is not in the dictionaries. It is 
not improbable that it is so applied, because a field of cotton 
bears resemblance to a ban or forest. Baraundha is more 
commonly used in the same sense as Bahkhara, in Rohilkhand 
and the Upper Doab; and Mudi (perhaps from to cut, to 

shave) in Dehli. 

Kapseta is also very generally used for a field of cut cotton; 
from the Sanskrit karpas the cotton plant, or undressed 

cotton. 
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Baukanda, 

Cowdung found in a jungle or forest, or dried for fuel. From 
Ban a forest, and Kanda cowdung. Bangautha is 
also used in this sense. Arni Kanda is likewise applied to this 
useful article of Hindu economy; from the Sanskrit 
a forest. In Dekli this is corrupted into liana, and coupled 
with Grosa, i.e. a cake of cowdung. The familiar words 

Upla and Gobar are applied to that which is collected at home. 

Bankar, JLj 

Spontaneous produce of jungle or forest land, such as gums, 
brushwood, honey, etc.* It is generally supposed that the 
person who possesses the right of collecting Bankar, or any tax 
or cess in lieu of it, holds necessarily a Zamindari title in the 
ground which produces it But this is an erroneous impression. 
The Sudder Dewani Adaulat have ruled that the sale of 
Bankar does not convey Zamindari right. One case is reported 
in which A. purchased, at a public sale, a portion of a Zamin¬ 
dari.—B. purchased another portion, besides the bankar of the 
whole estate, The Court ruled that the purchase made by B. 
conveyed to him a right over all the forest timber of the entire 
estate, though growing on the portion purchased by A. It was 
declared however that the latter from his right in the soil was 
permitted to clear away the trees, and to cultivate it; the 
proceeds of the timber felled appertaining to B. — (See 
<c Reports,” Vol. II., p. 105.) 

It will be seen also at Section 9, Reg. I, of 1804, that the 
British Government consider Bankar as a thing altogether 
distinct from Zamindari. 

Bankas, 

A grass used in making ropes. 

* See J A.S.B. for 1845, p. 543.—E. aM 
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Bankati, ^2 &j 

The right obtained by clearing jungle, and bringing it into 
cultivation.—Benares. 

Bannij ^ 

A portion of grain given to a labourer as remuneration for 
his services.—Benares. 

Bansa, Ljj 

A grass which grows in fields of rice and d&l It is given as 
fodder for cattle. 

Bansi, 

A kind of wheat with blackish ears.—Hoshang&bad. 

Bantaria, Ij/uj 

A class of wood rangers in some of the northern Parganahs 
of Gtorakhpur, holding about 20,000 acres granted by the native 
government in lieu of police services. As the services are no 
longer performed, the lands have been resumed, and settled at 
very easy rates with the occupant Bantarias. 

Bar, Jj ^r? 

The Banian tree; the large Bengal or Indian fig tree 
(Ficus Indica). It is commonly also known as the Bargat 

Barahi, wCt 

A small species of sugar cane.—Saugor, Lower Do&b, and 
Bundelkhand. 

Barar, j\j -snnTC 

Tod says (Annals of Baj. Yol. I. p, 143). “Barrar is an 
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indefinite term for taxation, and is connected with, the thing 
taxed, as Halbarrar, plough-tax/ 5 

An apportionment of Bhyachara Kists (or instalments of rent) 
according to the agreement of the village community. Gene¬ 
rally, any division ; bearing much the same meaning as B&chh. 

The word, though common in the Doab and Western India, 
is not found in Hindi dictionaries. 

Barban, 

A North wind according to Khan Arzu.—See Dandwara. 

Bardi, 

Light stony soil. Also Bardar.—Saugor. 

Barehta, 

Land of the third quality; also a plot of ground on which 
sugar cane has been lately grown.—Saugor. See Bhatkataiya. 

Barej, 

Bareja, 

A betel or p&n garden. 

Bargan, 

Partition; a share.—Hoshangabad. 

Barha, 

A channel for the passage of water from a well to a field, 
or from one field to another. To the eastward it may be con¬ 
sidered the smallest size of watercourse; the size in the as¬ 
cending scale is indicated by the terms Barha, Haiti, Nall, Narwd 
and GuL But in the West, Barha is by no means a small 
water course. The word is probably derived from Barhna Ujbjj 
to increase, though the usual mode of spelling it is against that 
etymology. 
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A field in which cows are fed; a rope, or string; especially 
one by which a harrow is drawn, or one that is thrown over a 
cart to keep the load from falling or getting injured. 

In parts of Central and Upper Doab, Barha is the term 
applied to the land of a township which is farthest from the 
homestead. Bara is the nearest to the village; Manjha between 
both. 

Barhiya, LfcJj 

The name of a sugar millstone, extracted from the Chanar 


quarries. 


Barhotari, 


See Barlri. 


Barkuiyan, 



A Kachha well, i,e. one without a cylinder of masonry.—E. 
Oudh. 

Baro, jjj 'ZXt 

The name of a high jungle grass.—See Banchari. 

Baronkha, 

A kind of sugar cane with long thin joints. 

B araundh a ; aj^j 

Cotton land.—Bohilkhand. 

Barroh, ay 

A name given to the uplands in the Parganah of Janibrast, 
i.e. the right bank of the Jumna, Zillah Etowah. 

Barsana, lily ^ETPTT 

To winnow the grain; literally, to cause to rain. 
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Bartush, 

Land sown with, sugar cane, after a rice crop.—Rohilkhand. 

Bar at, cjy «TC7f 

A disease which affects nee crops. 

A leathern girth, or large cable; especially one used for 
drawing water "by a pur, or large well bag. 

In the Dehli territory, Barat, or Barit, is also used to signify 
the Government Jama, or a portion of it.—See Bharit. 

Bas£kat 7 

Inhabited. From Basna L^u to dwell. 

Basit, 

The head manager in a village; the same as Mahetya or 
Mukaddam.—Central Doab 

Basend, jo^uj 

An edible root which is found in jhils or marshes. 

In Eohilkhand the word signifies a Khakrob, or sweeper. 

Basgit, ^rf^rT 

Homestead ; site of a village residence. From l p to dwell. 
The word is pure Hindi, but is more used in Eastern Hindustan 
than in Western. 

Basuli, 

A small instrument for cutting. The diminutive of Basula, 
an adze. 

Bastahj <twud WT 

A cloth in which papers are bound up ; a bundle of papers. 
From the Persian to bind. 


VOL. II, 


ir 
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Baswari, 

Basaur, Jy .uj wtT 

A bamboo garden. From a bamboo. 

IB at y l <s) i 

A partition ; division. From Lib to be divided. 

Batai, RZTt; 

Is derived from the word preceding, and signifies the same 
as the Metayer system of Europe; but it includes not only the 
literal Metayer, i.e. “ a moitie fruit,” but the “tier franc,” or 
any share into which the crops may be divided. In poor lands 
a batai of one-sixth only is not unfrequently the extent of the 
Zammdar's demand. 

Batai navasiya is applied to a division which gives nine 
shares to one party, and seven to another.—Benares,—See 
Haridnw. 

Batenth, *^uJb 

Batania, Lib 

Proprietor, or holder of a share.—Central Doab.—See above, 
under Bat and Batai. 

Bates, 

A passage ; a pathway. Batia Lib is in more general use in 
the same sense. Both are from the Sanskrit Bat a road, a 
highway. 

Bathan, <jlfb WTR 

Pasture ground. From L^ibj to sit, to settle, or more probably 

from a bullock, and 1T*I or TR a place, Eastern Oudh. 
—See Baisak; which is also similarly derived. Abathan is 
more usually applied to the little shed erected by cowherds in 
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the jungles to sleep in at night, the cattle being all collected 
round it. It is also called or q.v, 

Bath.ua, \jfj t 

A herb which springs up with Rabi J crops, and in the 
neighbourhood of water. It is sometimes cooked as a pot-herb 
by the poorer classes ( Chenopodium album), 

Bathiya, Lpj 

See Bitaura. 

Battiri, 

A name given in Benares to Chani, or the small kind of 
Chana, q,v. 

Batolan, 

Batoran, ^yb 

Gathering or collecting grain in one place at the time of 
harvest From Ij^yb batorna, to gather up. 

Batar, «frPC 

Land in a state fit for the plough.—Saugor. In the Panjab 
I have heard watar ^cPC used to signify the rain which falls in 
January, and by softening the soil enables the young wheat to 
sprout and grow.—B. 

Batw&r, j\yb 

A custom or police officer stationed on a road. 

A tax gatherer, who collects taxes in kind. 

Bawada, 

A herb something like the Turmeric. It springs up in the 
rains, and it is sometimes sown, as it is considered a specific in 
rheumatism. 
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Baib, ifa 

Afar off—at a distance.—Bundelkhand. 

Baijila, hey 

A species of black pulse.—E. Oudb. 

Baikkat, 

Sale.—Eastern Oudb. and Benares. 

Baisak, A5 A.j 

A spot in a jungle to which cattle are sent out to graze —Dehli. 
It is elsewhere called Kharak (a cowshed) and Batli&n.— q.v. 
The word is also applied, generally, to old and worn out 
animals. 

Chanda, 

A common station of the revenue survey. 

Chak, C/U- 

A wheel. Especially applied amongst cultivators to the pulley 
over which the lao, or well-rope passes; called Bhon in Dehli, 
Chali and Charkhi m Bohilkhand, Grarri and Garili m Benares 
and Bundelkhand. But these four last terms are only applied 
if the wheel is formed out of one block of wood. 

Ch4k means also a mill ; rings of earth for forming a well; 
a vessel in which sugar is manufactured, after being transferred 
from the Chasni or Karahi—See Bel. 

Chantij 

Cesses levied from artizans and others. From Chantna Lli L>. 

V 

to squeeze, to press. 

CMiinn, 

A police station; usually the kotwal’s.—Saugor. 
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Chap, ui> ^TR 

The refuse of the Jharberi after the Pala is beaten from it. 
Dehli and Upper Doab.—See Jharberi. 

Chapre, 

Cakes of cow-dung. They are also known by the names of 
Gobar, U'pla, Gosa, Doja, Thepri and Chot, 

Chara, ^TTT 

Truss; sheaf; grass; food. 

Chasm', ,^-aU- 

A pan in which the juice of the sugar cane is boiled. It is 
much the same as the Karahi, exceut that it is somewhat larger. 
Prom the Chasni it is transferred mto' the Chdk, q.v . 

It is probably a corruption of the Persian flavour, 

syrup. 

Chawal, 

Pice undressed, but cleared of the husk. 

Chibhar, 

Land which remains long moist.—Saugor. 

Chik, <i4g- fta 

Chikar, JLj>- 

Mud; slime. The name of Chik is consequently given to 

the turf or rushes on which the water pot of the Dhenkli is 
made to rest, when it is brought to the top of the well. Par- 
chha and Chilwai are likewise so applied. 

Chikatj 

Chikti, 

Clayey soil.—Saugor. 
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Chita, xftcrr 

The name of a creeping herb. It is used in medicine as a cure 
for leprosy {Plumbago Zeylonica ). 

Chihra, ar^ f^T 

A descriptive roll of a servant or fugitive. Literally, a face. 

China, Lu>. ^TT 

Canary seed {Pamcum Miliaceim) (Panicumpilosum, Roxb.) 

It is sown and reaped in the hot season, after nearly all the 
rabi 5 crops have been cut. It requires much irrigation, and is a 
precarious crop ; hence the saying : 

TNT 5ft 

<ft *T %«TT 

i c Take of master China, 

Give him fourteen waterings, 

Let the wind blow, and you’ll have nought to give or take 
i.e. You may irrigate your Chin& as much as you like, but a 
blast will destroy it, and you get nothing for your pains. 

Chench, 

A herb which springs up in uncultivated places during the 
rainy season. Its fruit is frequently called Jonk, from its 
resemblance to a leech. 

Chhai, 

A pad, to prevent laden bullocks from being galled. 

Chhaj, ^151 

A basket used in winnowing grain. 

Chhakna ^ r ^HT 

To clean the water of a well. 
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Chhap 3 u?l^ 

A stamp ; generally tlie Potdar, or cashier's, stamp. 

In Dehli and the Upper Do ah it is the name applied to a 
small bundle or heap of thorns about a foot high. When 
larger, it is called Ehewa q,v.* 

Chhapa, ijWT 

The village seal used to impress grain with.—See Chank and 
Thapa. 

It also means the heap of refuse corn and chaff which is 
formed in winnowing. In a heap of cleaned corn there is about 
four per cent Ohhapd. Also, a small heap of grain appropriated 
to purposes of charity. 

Chhapa is likewise in some places the name given to the 
basket used for throwing water out of a pond, for the purpose 
of irrigation.—See Ben, Boka, and Dauri. 

Ckkar, j\^ WTT 

A bank of a river ; hence Chharchitti, a permit, or pass, over 
a river. 

Clihcda, 

A destructive little animal similar to the weevil (Calandria 
granaria ). From Chhed a hole. It is also the name of the 
disease which the corn sustains when affected by the ravages of 
this animal. 

Chhida, 

Thin, not close—according to Shakespear's Dictionary, “ said 
of a person or animal whose legs are much separated." But it 
is also applied to corn fields, or plantations, in opposition to 
Ghana or Ghink& close, thick. 

* See J.A.S. Bombay, No. III., p. 119.—E. add. 
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Cfthimi, 

A pod; a legume. 

Chhmka ; ^Nt 

An os muzzle.—Dehli; called Mukha, Mushka, and Jall in 
Rohilkhand and the Doab, Khonta m Benares, and Muska in 
Bundelkhand. Also a net for hanging pots, etc.—(See Jab.) 

Ckhinta, 

From chhmtna to sprinkle , a field in which peas 

and linseed have been sown by broad-casting, while the rice 
crops are standing on the ground. When the rice is cut, these 
crops are left to grow, and harvested in the begmning of Chayt. 
In Dehli, the term Chhanta is applied to throwing more seed 
amongst a growing rice crop. 

The same word is employed in Grorakhpur to signify lands in 
which seed has been scattered after a single ploughing; more 
particularly at the extremities of villages, with a view to secure 
possession. 

CKhi'yul, 

A jungle tree; called also Dhak, q.v . 

Ohheona, 1^«1T 

To extract juice from a tar tree. Literally, “to slice,” as the 
bark is sliced off and a pot hung underneath to catch the sap as 
it exudes.—B. 

Chhikai, JlS*?- 

Bears the same meaning in Rohilkhand as Farighkhat&na, 
q.v. The word is perhaps derived from Chhinkwan& 
to cancel. 


Chhilka, 

Bark; rind. 


^ 4 ?" fwi 
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Ckhitua, 

Sowing broad-cast From Clihmtna LL*p>- to sprinkle.— 
Benares. 

The usual words in the Do&b, Eohilkliand, and Dehli, are 
Paberi, or Pabar plicnk dona, or Jel karna. In Bundelkhand 
it is called Ckhintab, from the same root Chhmtna. 

Chlitri, ferret 

Said in Shakcspear’s Dictionary to be ff a small basket 
without lid or handle/ 3 but it is more generally understood to 
be a broken basket, or Daliya , one nearly ineffective from being 
worn out. 

Ckliola, 

Gram—Saugor and Bundelkhand. Also the title of the man 
who cuts the standing sugar cane. He strips off the leaves, and 
lops off the head, which he receives as his perquisite, besides 
about ten canes per diem during the time he is employed. The 
name is derived from chholna to pare, to scrape. 

Chholnl, ltW* 

A scraper. 

Chhaur, WK 

A large stack of Juwar or Bajra collected for fodder, com¬ 
prising several smaller stacks called Syi. In years of plenty this 
is added to, till the village stock amounts to several hundreds 
of maunds.—Dehli. 

In some districts, as in Rohilkhand, this is known by the 
name of Garri; elsewhere by the name of Emndar and Eharai. 
—See Garri. 


Chhadam, j* 1 

Literally, six dams ; equal to two damns. The proper 
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amount is sis and a quarter dams, but by abbreviation it is 
called Chhad&m.—See Damn, Adhela, and Granda. 

Chhahkur, 

Division of crops where the Zamindar gets only one-sistb.— 
E. Oudh. 

Chhakra, 

A carriage. It is built on the principle of a baili, has no 
sides like the Grari, but carries burdens on a sort of platform. 
It is much used for the conveyance of cotton, to which its con¬ 
struction is well adapted. The names of some of its component 
parts are Hasauri, Grona, Tulawa, Akari, Korha, Pilar, Shagun, 
Ank, Tiph, Dantua, Ohaukhard and Bichua, the uses of which 
it is needless to particularise.—See Gfari. 

Chhatao, WTR 

Clearing rice from the husk. 

Chhatri, 

A small ornamented pavilion, generally built over a place of 
interment, or a cenotaph in honor of a Hindu chief. Literally, 
“ an umbrella.” 

Chihel 3 

Wet oozy land. From chihM mud. 

Chikhar, 

The husk of Chand, q.v. 

Chikharwai, 

Wages for weeding.—E. Oudh; called generally Hirai and 
Haulai elsewhere. 
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Chiknawat, fgsR-nre 

A clayey soil. Prom Chikna Ujo*- greasy; oily. 

Chilla, iU- f?m 

A holy place where faldrs abide: so called from the initiatory 
abstinence of forty days (in Persian V?" chahild) which they 
undergo. 

Chilwai, 

See an explanation of its meaning under Chik. 

Chimbur, j^>. 

An inferior kind of grass which grows in the Bhatti territory. 
It is perhaps the same as the Chapruda of Hariana. 

Chin, ^ 

A kind of sugar-cane.—Upper Doab and Eohilkhand.—See 
Ikh. 

Chirchira, >f^rf^TT 

Name of a medicinal plant (Achyranthes aspera). Its ashes 
also are used in washing linen. It is also called Chichara, 
Chitirra, and Satjira. In Sanskrit it is known by the name of 
Ap dinarg There is a white and a red kind. The 

former, if it is carried about the person, is firmly believed to 
render one invulnerable, particularly against scorpions, and the 
application of it to the part affected is as immediate and certain 
a remedy as was the application of basil according to the clas¬ 
sical writers. 

Chirchitta, 

The name of a grass which somewhat resembles young Bajra. 
It produces an ear like that of the Kangni (Panicum 

Itahcum ), and its grain is about the size of a barley corn. This 
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plant also is said in native herbals to have secret virtue. If 
any one will eat a chattak of its grain he will not feel the 
pressure of hunger for twenty-one days. As the experiment is 
easily made, and it is not a common practice to eat Chirchitta, 
we may presume it is somewhat nauseous. 

Chittha, \&>. fsr^T 

A rough note; servants’ pay; a memorandum. 

Chiwana, \j\y>. f^rRT 

A place for cremation; called also Ohihai and Chihani. These 
three are derived from Kshai, ashes. Marghat, Bhoidagdha 
and Smasan, or Samsan (in Benares) are also employed to 
signify the same. 

Choya, 

A hole dug in the dry bed of a river to get water. Also a 
name commonly applied to rivulets. 

Choha, 

A small well. Both these words are derived from Chuna 
lto leak, to be filtered. 

Choka, ^fcfiT 

Rice.—Saugor. 

Chonda, I I) 

Xachha wells where the water is near the surface.—E. Oudh. 
Chua, Ijj- 

Chud, Battu, or Marsa forms one of the chief Kharif pro¬ 
ducts of the hills. The flowers are of a fine red color. It is 
supposed to be the Amaranthus ohraceus . 

Chud is also the silitpia, seed vessel, or pod of a pulse. 
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Chugai, ^ ^nt 

Pasturage. From Chugna Uo*- to peck, to graze. 

Chon chi, , j=fj=r 

A tiny creeper which grows round the Piyazi plant and 
ripens its seeds at the same time with it. The Piyazi seeds are 
eaten hy the poorer classes, and during the famine at Ambala 
m IS61 cases occurred of persons being poisoned by eating 
Piyazi broad in which Ohonchi had become mixed. I was not 
able to learn the botanical name of either plant. Piy&zi grows 
spontaneously in fallow lands m April and May.—B. 

Chulli, ^ 

The supports which are placed below stacks of straw or stores 
of grain; called by English farmers staddles. In some places 
the ground is merely cleaned and elevated, and no supports are 
raised, it is then called Grhai. 

Chullu, ^ ^ 

The palm of the hand contracted for the purpose of holding 
water. Sometimes incorrectly pronouned Cliallu.—See Ajauli 
and Ckungal. 

Chun, ^ ^ 

Chum, ^ 

Flour; pulse coarsely ground. 

Chungal, 

A handful of any thing dry; as Chullu is of any thing 
liquid. Khonch is used in the same sense. In Pohilkhand, 
Lap, or Laf, is as much as two hands joined can hold; but in 
Benares, Dehli, and the Doab, it means only one handful.—See 
Ajauli, Chullu. 
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Chuntru, ^3. 

Head man of a district in Dehra Dun. 

Chopna, 

To throw water from a Dauri, q.v .—Ulchab dena is the 
equivalent term in Bundelkhand, 

Chot, dbj^- 

An ingenious way adopted by shepherds and husbandmen of 
folding a blanket or sheet into a covering for the head and 
shoulders, making it nearly impervious to the rain. It is some¬ 
what similar to the mode by which a Scotchman converts a 
plaid into a sleeved great coat. It also signifies the tying the 
end of a blanket in a knot, and so placing it over the head, 
which in some places is called Ghunghi; but that word is 
generally otherwise applied.—See Ghunghi. 

Chau, y>- ^ 

A ploughshare.—See Hal and Halas. 

ChaukM, 

A station where four boundaries meet.—See Chaugadda. 

Chauiara, •qWsi 

Division of a crop, in which the cultivator gives only one- 
fourth ; called also by the name of Ohaukur. 

Chaula, ll^>. : #^TT 

A kind of pulse commonly cultivated in Hindustan (Dolichos 
sinensis). It is also called Raw&s and Kamds; but it is best 
known throughout the country under its Persian name of 
lobiya. 
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Chauldi, ^frart 

The name of a weed which shoots up during the rainy season, 
particularly in old buildings (JLmaranthus poli/gamus). It is 
also sometimes sown and eaten as a pot-herb. There are two 
kinds of Chaulai, red and green. The one is called Grandar, 
and the other Marsai. 

Chaunra, 

A subterranean apartment for grain. 

Cliaunt ill, 

Cotton pods, in which the fibre is equal to one-fourth of the 
whole produce. Tiliali, in which the fibre is one-third. Pach- 
diili (i\c> two out of five) when it amounts to about 16 seers in 
the maund. 

Clump ul, 'Eftrrra 

Olumpar, ^fpcfK 

A small shed m which the village community meet; generally 
built by the head man of the village, and used by him in former 
days as a kind of Kachalin or office. 

Chaur, jy>~ 

A large open space in the forest.—Rohilkhand. 

A large tract of low land.—Eastern Oudh. 

Achaur is one of those long low strips of semi-marshy land, 
formerly beds of small streams so common in Northern Bihar. 
They are generally appropriated for the purpose of growing 
rice and indigo.—B. 


Chauraha, 

The junction of four villages, or roads.—See Chaugadda. 
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Chaursi, ^^ 

A granary above ground.—Eohilkhand, 

Chaus, 

Land four times tilled.—Eohilkhand. 

Chausingha, 1^=^ 

A raised mound indicating where the boundaries of four 
villages meet.—See Chaugadda. 

Chauthiya, ^*f^T 

A measure in general use for grain and about equal to a seer 
of wheat Chaukari is a quarter, and Adheli is a half Chau- 
thiya. Five Chauthiyas are equal to a Euro, or Paseri, and 
twenty Kuros to one Khanri. These words are equally used 
in superficial measures. Thus an area which would require 
five Paseri of seed to sow it, is about equal to a Bigha (which 
in Hoshangabad is a little more than a statute acre, being 
4,900 square yards), and was rated at about a Eupee of Ee- 
venue. A Khanri would be about equal to four Eupees, and 
a Mani to twice that amount.—Saugor.—See Bisi and Jarib. 

Chautra 

A Court ; corrupted perhaps from Chabutra. 

Chakj As*. 

A platform; a pier-head. 

Clialih', 

The wheel on which the rope revolves at the top of a well. 
—See Chfik. 


Chalioma, 

To transplant.—Eohilkhand. Elsewhere it signifies to stick 
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up, to fix The word Eompna is also frequently used to signify 
transplanting In Dehli and the Upper Doab, Chahorn4, 
though rarely used, is preserved in the word Chahora, which 
signifies rice dibbled in a field, after being sown in a nursery. 

Cliahal, 

A strong soil, ranking between Eausli and Dakara, or 
Dankra.—Dehli. 

Chakka 

The weight (generally of clay) used to press down the small 
arm of the Dhcnkla. The usual meaning is a wheel or circle, 
and the word may be therefore applied thus, as the Chakka is 
almost always of a circular form. 

Chakkat ? 

The loss of a whole plot of ground by diluvion; the contrary 
of Eitkat. 

Ckakwandj 

A common weed, of which there are generally reckoned to 
be four kinds, though they bear but little resemblance to one 
another.—Chakwancl, Chakaundi or Kasaundi, Gulali, Batoka. 
The Chakwand, which grows from about eight inches to two 
feet high, and bears a long legume, is very common in Mango 
groves, and in fields grown with Kharif crops. It is used by 
the poor people as a potherb. 

Ckalti, 

Cultivated lands.—Dehli. 

Chambal, 

A log of wood with grooves, fixed on banks of canals. It is 
used in drawing water for the purposes of irrigation. 


YOL. II. 


IB 
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Chana, L xs>- 

Gram. Cicer anetinum . The origin of this word has been 
much disputed, but is, I believe, a corruption of the Portuguese 
grama , meaning gram in general. 

There are generally reckoned to be three kinds of this widely- 
used legume :—1 Pila (also called Rakswa, Chapt&i, and Kas4ri 
in the Eastern part of these provinces); 2. Pachmil, which is a 
mixture of Pila and Kassa; 3. Kassa, the superior kind. 

There is also a small kind of Ghana, called Chani and Batiiri, 
and Chana itself is frequently to the Eastward called Rehla and 
Lona. But in general Lona is the name of the oxalic and 
acetic acid which forms on the leaf of the Chan4. It is used in 
this country in alchemical processes, and in the preparation of 
nitric and muriatic acid. Cloths are spread over the plants of 
the Chana, and being well moistened by the deposition of dew, 
they readily absorb the acidulous salt, which the plants secrete 
abundantly on the surface of their leaves and shoots (Royle, 
“Antiquity of Hindu Med.” p. 42). The presence of this acid 
is found to injure the feet occasionally when people walk in 
Chan4 fields, and a local tradition has hence arisen that Sita, 
when she was going to bathe in the Manwa river, is said to 
have cursed the plant, and directed that it should not be grown 
between that stream and the Gogra, and consequently no Chana 
is now cultivated between those two rivers. 

In the Western part of this Presidency there is a Kabuli 
Chana sometimes grown. It differs from the Desl, or country 
Chan4 in having a white flower and smaller leaf. It is also 
grown in the extreme East, and in Bengal, to the North of the 
Ganges. It is there considered a fit offering for the gods, pro¬ 
bably on account of its rarity. 

This useful gram is highly valued in India, and its praises 
have been sung by the poets. The following doggrel lines, 
which are attributed to the celebrated minister Birbal, are 
greatly esteemed by the natives :— 
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^str^t ^ *fztr ^tzrr fm tht 
^ f ¥ri ^5 m f*rf % w 

Which may lie thus literally translated, 

“Among all gods, Mahadev is greatest,* among all cereals, charm a is 
king: 

Whose stalk is longish, its flowers rose-coloured, the more it is 
picked the thicker it grows. 

Quoth Birhal, listen, Shah Akbar, with salt and pepper it is wonder¬ 
fully good.” 

The favorite way, however, of cooking grain is to parch it. 
It is then called Ohabena, and is generally carried in the corner 
of the scarf to eat on a journey. By far the most common use 
of grain is as food for horses, for which purpose it is un¬ 
rivalled.—B. 

Chanchar, 

Land left untilled for one, two, or three years. 

Chanda, 

Subscription; assessment. 

Chandeli, 

A very fine species of cotton fabric, which is of so costly a 
description as to be used only in native courts. It is made 
from Berar, or TJmravati, cotton, and every care is taken in 
its manipulation. The weavers work in a dark subterranean 
room, of which the walls are kept purposely damp to prevent 
the dust from flying about. The chief care is bestowed on the 
preparation of the thread, which, when of very fine quality, sells 
for its weight in silver. It is strange that women are allowed 
to take no part in any of the processes. From a correspondence 
published in Yol. X. of the “ Journ. As. Soc. of Bengal,” it 
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would appear that the Ohandelis are made solely from Karma 
cotton; hut this is a mistake, for Umr&vati cotton is alone used, 
and the Narma, or Karma-ban, instead of being confined to 
Malwa, is cultivated in small quantities all over Hindustan, and 
its produce is in great request for the manufacture of the best 
kind of Brahmanical thread. It is a bushy plant, grows to the 
height of about seven feet, and lasts about six years. 

Ohandelis derive their name from the town of Chanderi, on 
the left bank of the Betwa, in Sindhia’s territory.—(See Ohandel.) 

Chandeya, 

Deep places.—Eastern Oudh. 

Cham, 

• A small species of Chana ; called Baturi in Benares. 

Chaneth, 

Drugs for cattle. 

Changel, 

A herb which springs out of old Kheras, or ruined buildings. 
It has a round leaf, and its seed, which is used as a medicine, is 
known generally by the name of Khabaji. Also a round basket 
of straw. 

Chan wan, ^ \ 

Name of a small species of millet.—Eastern Oudh. 

Chaprf, 

A puddle. Also the name of a small pulse somewhat re¬ 
sembling Ohana. 

Chari, ^ 

Unripe Jawar, cut as fodder for cattle. It is always sown 
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much thicker than the Jawar which is intended for the thresh¬ 
ing floor. 

Chari is also the name given in the Lower Doab to small 
portions of land held rent-free by cultivators; derived either 
from its chiefly producing fodder, or by a corruption from 
Sir.—See Chhir. 

Chartin', ltVT 

The pulley hy which water is raised from a well by two 
water-pots tied to the ends of a rope and raised alternately. 
Literally, a spinning wheel. It is generally made of pieces of 
bamboo lashed together in the form of a cylinder.—See Chak. 


Charm, 

A feeding trough. 



Charas, 




The exudation of hemp flowers. It is collected in Nepal, 
and elsewhere also it is said, by persons running through a field 
of Granja with leathern aprons to which the exudation adheres 
In these provinces the Oharas of Bokhara is most admired, and 
fetches double the price of the country product. Bahadurgarh 
in the Dehli Territory appears the grand depot for the Charas 
of the Western and Northern States. 

Also, the large leathern bucket, or bag, used for filling water 
from wells; derived from U *^ leather. In some parts of the 
country it is called Pur and Moth. All parts of the apparatus 
of a well are differently called at different places. Thus, the 
upright posts over the well’s mouth are in one place, Filpdya 
(elephant leg), in another Thuni, The beam which they sup¬ 
port is in one place called Bharsahd, in another Patao and 
Bharet. The rope is in one place called Bart, in another Lao. 
The reservoir into which the water is poured is in some places 
called Pareha, in others Chabacha, and so on,—See Arhat, 
Bahoro, Ch&k, Chakti, Charkhi, and Garari. 
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Charwahi, 

Wages of a eharwaha, grazier or herdsman, in grain. From 
Charnd lto feed, to graze. 

Chatri, L-fJ^ 

The name of a herb which springs up with the rabi* grains. 
It is used as fodder for cattle, and the poorer class of cultiyators 
eat the seeds of it mixed up with barley. 

Chail, ^Nt 

Land twice tilled.—Rohilkhand. 

Chain, ifa 

Cultivated land. 

Chaiti, 

The harvest of the month Chayt (March-April). In Bundel- 
khand it is applied generally to the Rabi’, or spring harvest 

Dab, c-jlj 

The name of a grass, better known by the name of Kus or 
Kusha. (Poa cynosurides . Ksen:) It is generally applied 
only to the first shoots of the Kus grass, and is called Dabsa 
in Rohilkhand. The extreme acuteness of its points is pro¬ 
verbial amongst Hindus. The intellects of a clever man are 
said to be as sharp as the point of a Dab, or Kus, leaf (Sir W. 
Jones* Works, Yol. V. p. 79). Dab is not in much request as 
fodder for cattle, but, when soaked, it makes very good twine, 
and is occasionally used in thatching houses. These are, how¬ 
ever, profane uses: for the grass is especially holy, and is in 
great demand in almost all the votive offerings and religious 
ceremonies of the Hindus. It is considered very desirable that 
a man should die upon a bed of D&b; and it is consequently 
the duty of attendant relations to spread the grass on the floor. 
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and after covering it with, a cloth, to lay the dying man upon 
it, in order that he may emit his last breath in that hallowed 
position. 

Ddbf, 

See Dabiya. 

Dabak, cLSoIj 

Fresh well water.—Dabkd is used in the same sense. 

Dabar, 

Low ground where water settles : a small tank; a vessel for 
. 1 
washing in. 

Dakar a, 1/15 iTW 

Is the name of the best, or second best, quality of soil in the 
Upper Do4b or Dehli. It is sometimes pronounced Dh&kar 
and Dankra. 

The soil called Rausli in many places ranks above Dakara. 

Dal, Jb ^T5T 

“A pulse, Phaseolus radiatus , Linn., Phaseolus aureus , Roxb., 
green gram, or rayed kidney bean.”—K4nun-i Islam. 

In the North Western Provinces it is applied only to the 
split pea of Mung, Arhar, Urd, and a few other pulses (from 
dalnd Ul 5 to grind coarsely); and there appears reason to appre¬ 
hend error in the passage quoted from the “K4nun-i Islam.” 
The Printed Glossary also says of Dol that it is a sort of pea.— 
See Dalia. 

Dal, JIj TR 

A bough. In Dehli and the Upper Dodb it is applied to the 
basket used for the purpose of raising water by artificial means 
from a canal. From dalna Uli to throw, to fling. It is made 
sometimes of leather, but generally of Munj or of Jhao. Ddl 
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irrigation is used -where the course of the canal is much below 
the general level of the country, and is, in consequence of the 
labour attending it, more expensive than irrigation by Tor, 
which consists in merely breaking down the field ridge, and 
allowing the water to pass through it. 

Dal, Jj 

Wild rice. 

D amelia, 

The platform on which a person is posted to protect crops.— 
Dehli. Jaunda and Tand are also used in this sense in Dehli; 
and the latter in Rohilkhand also; in the Do&b, Mattula (from 
matti , earth), and Menra and Mainra* (from its position on the 
border of the field); and in Saugor, Marwa, for the same reason. 
Machdn and Macha are in common use elsewhere, and even 
within the limits of the local words above-mentioned. 

Damar, _j*\3 

Resin—more especially, in commerce, the resin of the S&l 
tree ( Shorea robusta) : also called Dhumna and Dhuna. 

Dand, juIj 

High ground, opposed to Dabar; sterile Bhtir land ,* elevated 
land of Domat soil; also a fine , a land-mark; a stick. The 
word is spelt with either an initial n 5 or 

Dang, Id 

A hill or precipice; the summit of a mountain, as Lai-dang. 
In Dehli, and generally in Upper India, the word is used to 
signify the high bank of a river. It is provincially corrupted 
into Dhdng and Lhayang.—E. 

Dangri is common in Nepalese for a hill.—B. 

* Menr, Mend , signifies a limit. 
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Dangar, _/j'j 

Superannuated horned cattle. It is applied also as a term 
of abuse to a fool But Dangar, m Dehli, is not confined to 
old cattle; for it is there applied generally to horned cattle, 
exclusive of buffaloes. 

Dantfj jxjIj 

A sickle. Prom dant, a tooth. 

Danth, &$j\S 

Refuse of harvest floors, especially applied to Kharif pro¬ 
ducts ; and so is synonymous with Jhora, q.v. It is also called 
Datua and Danthld.—See Danthla 

D anwan, ^ IJ 

Burning stubble, or a conflagration in a forest. This word 
is provincially corrupted into damar and do, and is derived from 
the Sanskrit <^TTR^T, a conflagration in a forest.—“ Yates’ 
Nalodaya,” p. 353. 

Danwari, 

See Dauri, 

Dao, 

A hatchet with a hooked point; a sickle. Among the Sing- 
phos and other savages of the north-eastern frontier it is the 
name of a heavy knife about two feet in length like the 
Nepalese kukari.—B. 

Daru, 

Spirituous liquor. 

Das, (jujlt) 

This name, which literally means slave, is borne chiefly by 
men of the Banid caste, by Bairagi Fakirs, and by Kayaths and 
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Brahmins. It is usually coupled with the name of some deity, 
as Shib Das, Narayan Das, etc., etc., to imply subjection to 
some special tutelary God. It is a mistake to suppose that it is 
the name of a particular family, as was asserted by a celebrated 
statesman, who when inveighing against the treatment of some 
Das of Lucknow, stated him to be a member of “ the Doss 
family, one of the most distinguished in India.” 

In the time of Akbar we find it was not uncommon for 
Bajputs also to bear the name of Das. Thus we read of Baja 
Bhagwan Das, the Xachhwaha, who was the father-in-law of 
Jahangir, and grandfather of Sultan Khusru, and who is stig¬ 
matized as the first who sullied Bajput blood by a connexion 
with the Imperial family of Dehli. The name is now seldom 
given to Bajputs, except to illegitimate children.—E. 

By Europeans in India this word is often written and pro¬ 
nounced “Doss,” and in that shape it appeared in the earlier 
editions of this work. The last (or perhaps I should say the 
last but one) generation of Anglo-Indians always pronounced 
the long a (W or t) like aw or o, this error was originated by 
that able but eccentric scholar, Dr. Gilchrist, who taught that 
the sound of a was the same as that of the English a in ball , 
wall , water, etc. Hence his pupils persisted in speaking and 
writing U- breakfast, as hauzree , water, as pawnee , 

nabob (the Hindi corruption of nawwdb) as nabob and the 
like. The fact however is that the long d in all Indian lan¬ 
guages is sounded like the English a in far , father , past , etc. 
In Persian the long a is sounded as in water , war, etc., 
and the Persians are said to dislike to hear Indians talk 
their language because of their pronunciation of the a , which 
they consider effeminate. Thus, a Persian would say 
JuSjLj to nawmi slmmaw chih bawshad, while an Indian would say 
naAmi shum«/a chih baA-shad. The name Das is in Behar in¬ 
dicative of the possessor's holding the office of village patwdri. 
It is one of the recognized appellations of the Kayaths, who are 
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all called so-and-so Lai, Parshad, or Das; also, though, less 
frequently, Singh,—B. 

Dasa, LU 

A reaping hook. Also ddnsa 

Dhada, IjI&j \rf?[T 

Water falling from above; a waterfall.—Rohilkhand. The 
word is perhaps a corruption of Dhara, a flowing stream. 

In Saugor, Bhadbhada is used in this sense; but its general 
application is somewhat different.—See Bhadbhaddna. 

Diyara, \j[}* 

Didra, or Ddwara, or Diard, signifies an island formed in the 
bed of a river.—Eastern Oudh and Benares.—E. 

It is a Hindi diminutive of Sanskrit ijfal an island, and means 
a large sandbank formed by a river, which, after being in ex¬ 
istence for a couple of seasons, frequently becomes sufficiently 
consolidated to be cultivable, but is always liable to be carried 
away again by a change in the course of the river. Some of 
these didr4s or diaras, as they are also called, are very large 
and old. The Rampur diard in the Ganges near Maldah for 
instance is forty miles long and two or three broad, and is as 
firm as the high land on the banks of the river.—B. 

Dill, 

Used in the Benares Province and the Lower Do4b to signify 
the site of a deserted village. The Persian Deh being used for 
an inhabited one, 

Diha, #£T 

A small mound; same as the above. 

Dihdla, jJybj f^STT 

See Dhan. 
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Dahmmi, L5 ^J u 

Five per cent.—Dehli. The literal meaning is half of ten. 

Dehri, l Sj$?$ 

A marshy soil.—See Dahr. 

Dihindah, 

A Persian word signifying one that is willing to pay or give; 
a good payer. 

Dahyek, 

An allowance of 10 per cent., which used to be given to the 
Amil as his profit, and for the charges of Mofassil management. 
See Sec. 6, Reg. II. a.d. 1795. In the Printed Glossary it is 
called Dahyck. 

Del, Jj3 

Land ploughed and ready for Rabi* crops.—Bundelkhand. 
Land prepared for cotton after having been cropped with Gram. 
—Saugor. 

Leula, Jjj3 

Mounds ; high ground.—Eastern Oudh. 

Dhaman, ^ U.j *T 

A grass, of a good quality, which is found in the Bhatti 
territory. 

Dhan, ^TR 

The rice plant. Yery many kinds are grown in these pro¬ 
vinces The best known in the North-West and Rohilkhand 
are Basmatti, Hansraj, Raimunia (called also Bandll and Tilok- 
chandan), Kamaura, Motichur, Pila, Sunkhar, Jabdi, Siing- 
kharcha, SoMgmatti. These are all of superior quality, The 
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inferior are Anjana, Chakua, Badami, Dalganjna, Anandi, 
Kaldhanna, Seodhi, Sathi, and Seodha 

In Saugor the most common kinds are Malti, Siamjiru, 
Nunga, Layachi, Dilbagsa, Antarbed, Tilsein, Batru, Seinkhir, 
Deodhan, Kburaban, and Jhanasar. 

In tbe central part of these provinces we find tbe names 
chiefly of Deokala, Dudbi, Sathi, Baki, Eaimunia, Batasl, 
Naurangi, Dunkbarcha, Lumbha, Motichur, Kala, Hansraj, 
and Basmatti. 

Those cultivated to tbe Eastward and in Benares are, for tbe 
most part, Bagari, Dehula, Dudha, Mutmuri, Selba, Nanhya, 
Eanikajar, Eingan, Naindosh, Basmatti, Jiria, Kalijir, Nain- 
sukb, Xhattar, Birinjpbul, Bangalia, Bangki, Sumbha, Selbi, 
Motisirri, Eat, Eaibbog, Motijhul, Naurangi, Kbarrar, Samun- 
dar-pben, Hansraj Of these tbe best kinds are Naindosh, Bas¬ 
matti, Hansraj, Nainsukb, and Birinjpbul. Basmatti and 
Hansraj appear to be tbe only kinds which are known generally 
by tbe same name. Tbe varieties are still greater in Bebar 
and Bengal. 

It appears from AbuT Fazl that tbe most noted varieties of 
bis time were tbe Sukhdas of Bharaich, tbe Dojirab of Gwalior, 
and Khanjan of Eajauri.—E. 

In Bengal and Bebar, where rice is tbe staple crop, tbe 
people say there are two hundred distinct kinds, but, as usual 
with these exaggerated sub-divisions, they are seldom able to 
name them all. Many of tbe names are as purely fanciful as 
those given by English gardeners to their apples and pears. 
Tbe better sorts are classed under one bead as Arw4, and are 
tbe only sorts eaten by Europeans and tbe upper class of natives. 
Tbe inferior second sorts are Joshandar avval, Joshandar doyam, 
and Lai,—B. 

DEana, 

Tbe Gond portion of a village, which is always separate from 
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the rest. Also applied generally to Marza, Nagla, and Purwa 
in the North-West,—Saugor. 

Dhap, c-jUj VTO 

One-fourth of a koss.—See Dhapia. Also applied to a Ghat, 
or passage; a large expanse of low ground. 

I)har ? jUbi ZTK 

A heap of corn.—Benares. It is called more correctly Dher 
in the North-West. 

Dharj jUj 

A hollow tree inserted in the mouth of wells in the Tarai, to 
keep them from falling in.—Rohilkhand. 

Dhdr or DMra is also used in the sense given under Dhala 
and Dharbachh • it is frequently pronounced Dharua.—These 
words may either he derived from Dhala, as above-mentioned, 
or from dhctrnd Ijy&O, to place down, to impose. The word is 
entered in the Printed Glossary under Dara. 

Dhardharna, 13 j 

See Dhariyana. 

Dhf, 

A high bank of a river.—Saugor. 

Dhiha, 

Rising ground; mounds. Diha is similarly used. 

Dhi'nkhar, 

Is the name applied to the bundle of thorns tied together and 
drawn by bullocks over corn for the purpose of beating out the 
grain. It is also used as a harrow for eradicating grass and 
weeds from ploughed land.—Dehli and Upper Doab. 
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Dhela, 

1L&3 


A clod of earth. 

Dhen, 



A milch cow. 

Dhenka, 


t^T 

Dhenki, 




An instrument for pounding rice, tobacco, etc. It is worked 
like the Dhenkli, and is similarly derived; corrupted by Euro¬ 
peans into “ donkey.” 

Dhenkli, zhift 

A machine for raising water, consisting of a horizontal lever 
with a weight at one end and a bucket at the other The name 
is provincially corrupted into Dhukli, Dhikli, and in Gorakhpur 
into Dheokal. The word appears to be derived from dhalkdna 
liliXkO to roll, to overturn. The posts which act as the fulcra 
are called Thunia ; the rope, Bart; and the bucket Karwala. 

Dhenri, 

Has the same meaning as Dhondh.—See Dhondh. 

Dherf, 

A heap. 

In the Upper Do&b it is used to signify a sharer, principally 


in landed property. 



Dhinga, 

See Jeli. 


fw 

Dhoka, 

See Daria. 



Dhoka, 


(ol'tll 


Small stones of an inferior quality, extracted from the Chandr 
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quarries. In Regulation XXII. 1795, the names of several 
other stones are mentioned, such as Chauka, Hursa, Soli, Jantd, 
for grinding; and for building, Dapa, Chapeta, Xbhot, Bujauti, 
Patera, Pattea, Khunth, Khamha. 

Dhonda, ^fi^T 

Dhondi, ^ 

A grass which grows in rice fields, and sometimes chokes the 
plant. It produces an ear, and the seed is frequently used by 
cultivators for making bread. In some places, as in the Bareilly 
district, it is called Bat; and in Eastern Oudh, Dhauni. It 
appears to derive its name from Dhan, rice; if we may be 
allowed to judge from the following familiar couplet, in which 
both words occur— 

fttr ^ ^TR ft W I 

WT ^TTRT II 

<£ We sowed rice, it has come up dhonda ; 

"What will the family (lit the male and female slaves) eat ?” 

Dhondh, fte 

A capsule, or seed vessel; especially of the poppy, cotton, or 
gram.—See also Dhundi. 

Dln'n', vt; 

Soaked pulse. 

Dhundi, 

The pod of gram (Cicer arietmum) .—Benares. The correct 
word is Dhendi, or Dhenri, q.v. It is also in Benares and many 
other places called Thonthi. It is known by the local name 
of Grhittri in Rohilkhand, Tat in Dehli, Dhauri in Bundel- 
khand, and Dhundh, and Grhenti in some places. When it is 
somewhat unripe, it is called Patpar, Ohatkd, Grhegara, and 
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Satpar, in different parts of these Provinces. — See Dhondh and 
Ghegara. 

DhuSj 

A sloping elevation of ground ; and hence applied to the glacis 
of a fort; sterile sandy eminences. It is also the name of a soil 
in some parts of the Lower Do&b and Benares.—See Dhuh. 

Dhora, , S 5 Kt 

Dhora, or Dhola, is the name of an insect very destructive to 
stored gram. 

It is also applied to the mound of earth raised by the side of 
a ditch. 

Dhaul, JybO 

Dhaur, jj&j 

A kind of sugar cane.—Rohilkhand, Upper Doab, and Dehli. 

Dhadda, Iaaj 

Dhaddi, 

A term applied to low ground.—Rohilkhand. 

Dhandhof, 

The scum of the sugar cane juice, of which half goes to the 
Jhokia, and half to the Jhimar.—Dehli. It is called also Malli. 
The corresponding word in Rohilkhand, Benares, and Bundel- 
khand is Mailia ; in the Do&b, Patoi, and Lado. 

Dhania, Ldb^ 

Coriander seed (Conundrum satmm> Linn,). 

Dhankar, 

A stiff soil producing rice (Dhan), which can only be ploughed 
and sown in the event of sufficient rain falling. 


VOL. II. 


19 
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Also a field which lias been cropped with rice during the 
previous season. 

Dhanthiya, ’Mf^rETT 

This also signifies a field on which rice has been cut.— 
Rohilkhand. 

Dhapidj L-J&J 

A short koss. From Sanskrit ^TR going or running; from 
which also is derived Dhap, a fourth of a koss, or that distance 
which a man is supposed to be able to run without stopping to 
take breath. 

Dharawat, 

Land ascertained and apportioned by estimate; not measured. 
—Benares.—See Regulation LI. 1795. 

Dhariy ana, Ij Ijyto ^rfr^T^rr 

To separate the good from bad grain ; to winnow. The word 
is used throughout the North-Western Provinces, but the pro¬ 
cess is usually called Dh&rdharna in Dehli, Suretna in Rohil¬ 
khand, and Us ana in Bundelkhand; but this latter, as well as 
Barsana, is also general in the North-Western Provinces. 

Dharinga ; &J 

A kind of rice.—Rohilkhand. 

Dharohar, 'suCtfT 

Deposit. From Dharna, to place. 

Dhartf, 

Land; the earth. 

DharahM, 

Dharalla, TsTf^rr 

A scarecrow.—See Bijhgah, Dhokha, and Dhuha. 
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Dhasan, 


wr 

Dliasan, 



Dhasao, 



Dhasam, 




A swamp ; a quagmire. From Dhasn4, to sink into, to enter. 

Dig, i*/j f^JT 

Dig, or Dik, is one of the regions of the earth, of which there 
are reckoned to he ten. They are frequently called hy the 
names of their supposed regents ; as Isan for North-Eas£, Nairit 
for South-West, Agni for South-East, Bayu for North-West, 
etc. These regions are more usually considered to he eight, 
hut there are in reality ten, hy adding Ananta and Brahma, the 
regents of the nadir and zenith. “Decern mundi partes pro 
omnes mundi partes, quarum octo quoe sunt hyperholice decern 
dicuntur.”—Lassen, “ Anthologia Sanskritica,” p. 234. See also 
Johnson’s Selections from the “ Mahabliarat,” p. 91; Lassen’s 
“Gita Govinda,” p. 84, and Bopp’s “Nalus,” p. 198. 

Dighf, 

A large oblong tank. Corrupted by the English into Diggy. 

Dil, Jl> 

A small eminence; the site of an old -village.—Benares. 
Called in other parts of the North-West, Dhiha, Putha, Tila, 
Theh, and Thera. 

Docha, 

Docha or Dohcha is the second reservoir to which water is 
raised hy the Beri and Daurx for the purposes of irrigation. 
The third is called Tehcha, and the fourth Chauncha. These 
words are used chiefly to the Westward. To the East other 
terms prevail.—See Dauri. 
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D of ash', 

Lands producing two crops a year. It is also known as 
Dollar, Dosai, Dosahi, and Jutheli. 

Dabehrf, 

Is the name given to a light kind of plough in the Western 
parts of Oudh and Rohilkhand. In Eastern Oudh it assumes 
a masculine form, Dabehra, and is there applied to a large 
ploughshare. 

Dabra, xjl 

A marsh ; a puddle; a small pond. 

A small field, applied synonymously with Tapra.—E. Or 
rather a plot of land, whether consisting of one or more 
fields.—B.—Upper Doab. 

D abri, 

Division of profit amongst the village community according 
to their respective shares.—Upper Doab. 

Dach, ^ 

Homestead.—Eastern Oudh. 

Dadxf, 

Unripe corn, chiefly barley, which is cut from time to time, 
and brought home to be eaten, instead of being taken to the 
threshing ground. The word is in general use, but AIo, Arwan, 
Awdsi, Kawal, and Kawari, are also terms in local use. 

Daftari, 

A man employed in the vernacular offices of the Civil officials 
in India in preparing and taking care of articles of stationery, 
and in ruling or binding sheets of paper for official purposes. 
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Dagar, Jj 

A path. Also dahar. The word is derived from Dag, 
a pace, a step; now rarely used. Tout we find it in tlie familiar 
couplet describing the fertility of Malwa, which is given in the 
article Gambhir. 

Dahendi, 

A vessel for holding dahi, or curds, i.e, the solid part of the 
milk separated from the liquid. Dohnl is the name of the vessel 
which holds dudh, or fresh milk. 

Dahiya, Ubj 

A field ; land near a village.—Benares and Saugor. The 
name perhaps is more generally spelt with a cerebral or lingual 
d or ^ 

Dahmarda, 

A cart smaller than a Gari and Chhakra, and larger than a 
Rehlu.—Rohilkhand. The name is derived from its capacity 
to carry ten men. It is also called a Dobard& or Dobalda, the 
origin of which is different, being derived from a word signifying 
two bullocks. 

Dahr, 

Dahri, 

Stiff clay soil (in low ground). It is usually applied to a 
marsh or any inundated land in Dehli. 

Dahal, 

Sometimes used as the equivalent of Daldal, for a quicksand 
or quagmire. From Dahalna to tremble, to shake. In an 
extract from a History written in Jahangir's time, and ascribed 
to Ferishta,—(the author seems wrongly quoted)—it is stated 
that the name of the Imperial city of Dehli (correctly Dilli, 
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Dihli, or Dhilli) is derived from this word—the ground on 
which it was huilt being so loose and infirm (dahal) that tent- 
pms could not be fixed in it. 

jj J^ 3 ^ j\ ^LibJ j 

jclwjLfiij 
i ^1**: I L^il yZi JU 3^y4 |4jJ ^ 

<c And Dihli is one of the cities which are both ancient and 
modern, and in one of the months of the year 307 (Hijri = a.d. 
919) Udit the Rajput of the Tuar clan huilt the fort of Indarpat 
in Hindustan, and as the earth there was very soft so that they 
could with difficulty fix a tent-peg in it he called the city DiUi.” 

The same origin is ascribed to the word in the Nuzhatu’l 
Kulub. 

Histories usually ascribe a different orign to the name, saying 
that the city was founded by Raja Delu. Common tradition 
differs from these accounts. It is universally believed that the 
name is derived (Tft^TT or f%WT loose) from the sacrilegious 
attempt of the Tomar (Tuar) to see whether the iron pillar 
had really, as was supposed, penetrated the head of Sahesnag. 

ftnift ?ft ft# fta 

tft!| Ftira tbt-t 

“ The pillar became loose (dhilli), the Tumar was foolish: 

Tirst in Dehli was the Tumar, then the Chauhan, 

And afterwards Mughal and Pathan . 55 

Colonel Tod says the name of Dehli was not given to the 
Imperial city before the eighth century.—Trans. R. A. S. Yol, 
III. p. 150. See also Quart. Or. Mag. No. XVI. p. 133.*—E. 

* See also J. A. S. B. 1866, yoI XXXV. Part I. p. 199, for a long and carefully 
elaborated topographical description of the city of Dehli by C. J, Campbell.—B. 
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General Cunningham, fixes conj ecturally the original founda¬ 
tion of Dilli in 57 B.c., but says that after a few years it was 
deserted for 792 years by the kings, though probably not by the 
people. In 736 it was rebuilt by Anang Pal or Bilau Deo (see 
Tomar in Part I.). As to the origin of the name the safest course 
is to acquiesce in the opinion that it has been lost in the lapse 
of ages. In 57 b.c. the Hindi word dhilli certainly was not in 
existence as far as we know, and the corrupted modern spelling 
Dihli or Dehli seems to point to a different source. The 
General's article is too long to quote here; it may be found 
in J. A. S. B. Yol. XXXIII. for 1864, Appendix.— B. 

Dahar, vgfY 

Applied in Benares, Oudh, Lower Do&b, and Bundelkhand to 
a road; elsewhere, Dagar or Dagra is used.—See Dagar. 

Daldal, JaIj 

A quagmire. 

Daliya, Do 

Any sort of split pulse, ground finer than dal—in which the 
seed is understood to be split only into two pieces. 

Dalganjandj 

A kind of rice.—See Dhdn. 

Dalhara, ^rfTTT 

A grain seller. From dal, split pulse. 

Damka, IL.J 

A hillock.—Eastern Oudh. 

Damrf, 

In the Dehli territory, the term is applied to the sub-divisions 
of a village. Thus in Gop&lpur of Rohtak, there are 150 
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Damris, each. Damri "being equivalent to twenty-five kachcha 
bighas. But Damri is commonly known as a nominal coin, 
equal to 3^ or 3J Dams; or between two and three Grandas—so 
that a Damri varies from 8 to 12 Cowris, according to the good 
will and pleasure of unscrupulous Banyas. 

It may be useful to subjoin from the “ Diw&n Pasand” a table 
showing the value of Damris and Dams ■ 

1 Damri. 3± Dams. 

jj .1 Chhadam 

j j 

3) ... 1 Adhela 

33 

„ .. f Paisa. 

33 

)) 1 33 

33 

11 

» - l 4 33 

33 

11 

33 . J-S 3 } 

39 

1 3 

33 •••■ -*-4 93 

39 

j, . 1 Taka. 

The table is given with some slight variations in the ee Zub- 
datu 1 Kaw&nin/* but in neither are the smaller fractional 
amounts given with correctness.—See Chhaddm, Ganda. 

Damai, 

Amount of assessment. The word is derived from the D&m 
of account, which was formerly used in revenue accounts.— 
Central Do&b. 

Danda, i SJ3 

A collector of market dues, in which sense Dandia also is 


2 

33 ■■ • • 

. 6} 

3 

33 ■ ■ * 

H 

4 

37 

. 12* 

5 

93 ... 

. 15 

6 

93 . 

go!’* 

CO 

r—i 

7 

93 

.... 22 

8 

33 . 

25 

9 

93 . 

. 28 

10 

33 . 

. 31i 

11 

33 . 

. 341 

12 

39 . 

. 371 

13 

39 . 

. 40 

14 

39 . 

. 44 

15 

39 . 

. 47 

16 

39 . 

. 50 
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used; the beam of a pair of scales ; the step of a ladder; a 
staff. 

Dandi, 

A handle; a weighman ; the beam of a pair of scales. 

Dandwara, ^ \ 3 aj 3 

A south wind. Khan Arzu says it is sometimes, hut im¬ 
properly, considered to come from the opposite quarter—and 
that the real name of the North wind is Barhan. 


Darantij 



A sickle.- 

-See Danti. 


Dangwara, 


WfTTT 


Reciprocal assistance in tillage.—Dehli and Northern Doab. 
—See Angwara, Hari, and Jita. 

Dantaolf, 

A harrow, or rake. Prom Dant, a tooth. 

Danthla, ^twr 

The hare stalks of Bajra, Jowar, and Indian corn; apparently 
from Dant, a tooth ; hut it must he confessed the word is usually 
•spelt with the hard or cerebral and Danthal is so spelt on the 
high authority of Professor Shakespear, which, if correct, would 
militate against this etymology. They are also called Ehunthi, 
KhAntla, Dund, Danthal, Thunt, Khutel, and Khobari. These 
names are in use in different places. In some, they represent 
the crop with the heads of corn cut off the stalks; in others 
they represent the roots which remain in the ground after the 
crop has been cut.—See Datoi and Danth. 
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Danthalj 

This word hears the same meaning ; and is also applied to the 
roots of Chana, remaining in the ground after the crop is cut. 

Dares, 

A road-margin; any line very straight. It is derived from 
the drill-word “ Dress/ 3 which has been introduced by our 
retired Sepoys into their native villages. 

Darkhal, Jl 4j* 

A cattle enclosure.—Benares. 

Darar, jjj 

A water-fall, or impetuous flood; corrupted apparently from 
darera 1jjjf ^ hard rain. 

Dasotara, ^RT 

Ten per cent. From das ten. 

Dasti, 

A present given to native officials at the Dasehra. From the 
Persian a hand.—E. 

Also the small portable kalamd&n or inkstand which the 
native aml4 use.—B. 

Datoi, 

Land which has been lately cropped with Makha (Indian 
com or maize), Bajra or Jawar.—Dehli or Upper Do&b. 

There is much the same difficulty about spelling this word, 
as in spelling Danthal. Professor Shakespear, whose authority 
is not to be slighted, gives as a stalk, which would make 
Datoi to be more accurately represented by or 

Gilchrist also spells it 
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Datara, ajj* ^cTTt 

A large rake used for gathering high grass together into a 
cocklet. Kilwai is a smaller implement of the same kind.— 
Rohilkhand. 

Dori 3 j 

A chain, or line, with which lands are measured.—See Dauri. 

Doras, 

Literally, two flavours; used in the Eastern districts; as Domat 
in the North-West, to signify a mixture of two soils, Matti4r 
and Balud, clay and sand; and, like Domat, is in some places, 
as in Azimgarh, considered the best quality; in others, as in 
Q-orakhpur, the second quality of soil, except in Tilpur and the 
forest Parganahs, in which the Mattidr is considered too ad¬ 
hesive. 

Dosahi, 

Dos&hi, or Dosfii, signifies lands yielding two crops a year.— 
See Dofasll. 

Dosari, 

The ploughing of land twice ; the land itself when ploughed 
twice. When ploughed three times it is called Tesari; when 
four, Chaurasi.—Dehli.—See Dor and Jael. 


Daula, 

A boundary. 

u » 

JljJ 


Daungra, 




A heavy shower. The author of the “ Araish-i Mahfil,” in 
his preliminary chapter on the praises of Hindustan, speaks of 
the As&ih ki Daungri Sawan ki Jharian an< ^ 

Bh&don ki Dareri 
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Danr, 

The slings attached to a basket for irrigation. The more 
usnal terms are Jut a and Joti. 

Dauraha, 

A village messenger.—See Dalahar. 

Danrij %TCt 

The rope which binds the bullocks together when threshing. 
This is the general name, but there are many others m local 
use, as Grandawar, Damri, Grarawar, Danwari, Pakhar, and Jor. 
The stake to which the bullocks are tied is called Mend (limit); 
and hence Mendhya, the inner bullock. The outer or off bul¬ 
lock is called Pat in Benares, Pagharia in Bohilkhand, and 
Pankarari in Dehli Dauri, which is spelt both with the Hindi 
and Persian Dal, appears to be derived from Dor, a string, a 
rope; whence Dorea, lace. In the gipsy language, Dorl, which 
means a riband, is perhaps the same word.* 

Dauri is also used to the Eastward in the same sense as 
Puroha, Beri, Chhapa, Boka, Dugla, or Lehari, to signify a 
sling basket used in irrigation, and is generally made of split 
bamboo. It means also the act of throwing the basket, as 
Dauri laga, “ irrigation by Dauri has commenced 33 

The lowest reservoir from "which the water is raised is vari¬ 
ously styled JNyani, Gronra, Nandhu or JNTadhao. It is raised 
from that to the Pachu, and from that again to the Thauka. 
The raised bank between the Nandhu and Pachu is called 
Odi; and the place where the throwers stand on each side of 
the Nandhti is called Paidha 

* Donya, a dog-keeper, is also similarly derived, “because lie is presumed to lead 
dogs with a string. Dori dalna also is to prolong the stitch of a quilt, or dress, and 
hence is applied, metaphorically, to the lengthened note of the bird called Chitti, the 
female of the AmaInvade, or Avaduvat {Fnngilla, Amandava), i.e. the Frmgilla of 
of Ahmedabad in the Dekkan, for so the word has been corrupted by the Naturalists 
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Dabbiya, L>j ^firSTT 

A box; also written Dibbiya. A term applied to about ten 
handfuls (Muttha) of Eharif produce. Lekna is the word used 
in the same sense with respect to Rabi produce. About four 
Muttha make a Lehna; about four Lehna, a Dabbiya; about 
five Dabbiya, a Bojh; and about a hundred Bojh make a Pahi. 
Five Dabbiya of Kharif produce amount to a Dhoka, and about 
ten Dhoka make a Bojh, or load, and an aggregation of several 
Bojh make a Kundar. The application of all these words varies 
very much in different districts, and even in different Par- 
ganahs. The text represents the words used chiefly in the 
Eastern portion of these Provinces. 

Dohao, ^YlTR 

The Zamind&r's perquisite of milk from Ryot's cows. 

Dohur, 

A sandy sub-soil.—Central Doab. 

Dobra, 

See Koluh. 

Dobar, 

The old bed of a river.—Eastern Oudh. Johar is elsewhere 
used in the same sense. 

Dohar is likewise applied to land which bears two crops in a 
year.—Central Do&b. 

Dojira, »r;sry 

A kind of rioe.—See Dhan. 

Doktu, 

A raised mound indicating- the lunction of two boundaries.— 
Dehli. 
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Dol, J,J 

Applied locally to signify the richest hlack soil.—Baitul. 

Dol is generally used to denote a bucket for drawing water. 
From the Persian A 

Dolawa, ^TPTT 

A well haying two Laos, or well-buckets and ropes. Dopaira 
is also used in this sense. 

Dol chi, 

A small bucket.—See above under Dol. 

Domat, lIU^j 

A mixture of two Mattis or soils, clay and sand, Matti&r and 
Bhur. Like Doras, in some places, it is considered the first 
quality, in others, the second quality of soil. In Agra, Far- 
rukhabad, and parts of Bareily, it is considered the best, but it 
is more usual, as in Bad&on, to rate it as second quality. 

Dongi, tf*Ft 

A small boat. From which our dingy is derived, according 
to some, but there exists also a form which is more likely 
of the two to have originated the word. 

Diib, 

IN’ame of a grass (Agrostis linearis, Keen. Cynodon Dactylon, 
Boyle). “Its flowers in the perfect state are among the love¬ 
liest objects in the vegetable world, and appear through a lens 
like minute rubies and emeralds in constant motion from the 
least breath of air. It is the sweetest and most nutritious pas¬ 
ture for cattle, and its usefulness added to its beauty, induced 
the Hindus in the earliest ages to believe it was the mansion of 
a benevolent nymph.”—(Sir W. Jones' Works, Yol. Y. p. 78). 
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There are generally considered to he three kinds of Dub. 
The best, which throws out the creeper-like stem,* is called 
Paunda. This is essentially the same as the florin grass of 
English farmers. The second, which is smaller, grows on hard 
ground, and is called Khutya. The third is called the white 
Dub from its peculiar colour, and is used by native practitioners 
as a medicine in fevers. This is called by Wilson (“ Sanskrit 
Diet.” p. 279) GrandalL In Dehli it is frequently called Dhauri. 
In Saugor the Khutya is known under the name of Chhattu. 
Where the division into three kinds is not known, the recog¬ 
nized varieties are Grhur-dub and Ban-dubia ; the first being 
derived from Grhora, a horse, as it is .excellent pasture grass; 
the second from Ban, a forest, or jungle, as it is a coarser kind. 

The nutritive qualities of Dub have caused it to be a great 
favorite with the natives of India, and frequent allusions are 
made to it by the poets. Its tenacity whenever it once fixes its 
roots has caused it to be used in a common simile when the 
attachment of Zamindars to their native soil is spoken of. 

Nanak Shah also, in exhorting himself to humility, uses the 
following simile respecting the modest charms of this herb, 
alluding to the fact that it remains green even in the hot 
weather. 

ft Tft Ifarr *r*ft 
'srre smpf ^ ^ 3§w 

li Nanak, be humble like the humble dub, 

Other grasses are burnt up, dub remains fresh and fresh.” 

Dubai, 

A term sometimes applied to a bribe, given whether the donor 
gain or lose his cause; in distinction to Tarai, in which the 


* From this peculiarity of creeping along the ground this grass derives its name, 
from to be pressed down It would be moie correct, perhaps, to write it 

1?. but Hindi spelling is very capricious.—B 
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bribe is returned if tbe suit is lost. The words are used in the 
Do&b and Bohilkhand, and their existence indicates a degree of 
refinement in the art of bribery, which perhaps no other lan¬ 
guage can parallel. The origin of the terms is in the one case, 
dubna dj A to sink, to be immerged; and, in the other, tarnd 
to pass oyer safely, to be ferried. 

Dubsf, 

Inundated land, or land liable to be flooded. From dubna 
to sink, to be immerged. 

Dndha 5 

A species of rice.—See Dhan. 

Dudka, l£3j 

Is the name of one of the many diseases to which the rice 
plant is subject. There are various others, as Baguli, Katri, 
Purwai, Kansi, etc. 

Dngla, 

A sling-basket of large size, round and deep, used for the 
purposes of irrigation.—See Beri, Boka, DaurL 

Dnrkhi ; 

An insect whose ravages are very destructive to indigo, when 
the plant is young. 

Dor, J3 * iftT 

Land ploughed twice. When ploughed three times, it is 
called Tiar; when four, Chawar, the ar in these words being 
from ^ a plough; thus dor = do-har; tiar = tin-har; chawar— 
chan (for ch4r) har, etc.—Central and Lower Doab.—See 
Dosari and Jael. 
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Duma, Uijj 

Is the name of the leather case m which tea is imported from 
Tibet into Grarhwal and Kam&on. It contains about three seers, 
and bears a price of six or seven rupees. About one hundred 
Dumas are imported annually into Kamaon, which is consumed 
chiefly by the Bhotiyds of the passes, and seventy Dum&s into 
G-arhwal, of which a portion finds its way to Hard war and 
Najibabad. 

Dun, ^ 

A valley. The word does not appear in Shakesp ear’s Dic¬ 
tionary, but is locally applied in the Sewalik Hills under the 
Himalaya, in this signification: as Patli Dun, Dehra Dun. The 
word may perhaps be formed by elision from the Sanskrit 
“the union of two mountains, the valley or chasm between 
them” (Sanskrit Diet., p. 431); and hence Dronakas, “the 
people of vallies (Yishnu Purana, p. 196). 

Hunda. Saj,3 

. . ? Cx. 

A bullock with only one horn. The word is in general use; 
but in parts of Dehli it is applied to a bullock with two horns, 
and Tiinda to a bullock which has only one. This word also 
means the broken stump of a tree. 


Dundka, 

See Kolhii. 



Dunga, 


t^IT 

Cs. 


Deep ; an excavation, such as that of a trough; a canoe. 

Falez, jJU 

A field of melons. 


"VOL. II, 
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Faras, ^1/ 

(Tamaris faras.) The Far£s occur in the drier parts of the 
Do&b, and in the neighbourhood of Dehli; where it is called 
Asal or Atal, because in Arabia the galls which are formed on 
the tree are called Samrat-uT Asal. Ohhoti Mai is the Hin¬ 
dustani name of these galls. Very little use is made of the tree, 
except occasionally in building, when nothing better can be 
procured.—See Jhao. 

In the Do&b it does not appear to grow to the East of the 
Arind river. 

Farrashj 

From the Arabic a carpet; a person who spreads carpets; 
a sweeper. The term is correctly explained in the Glossary 
under Ferash, Firashe, and Farash. In ancient times his duty 
appears to have been that of a Khal&si, or tent-pitcher, and the 
latter term was applied chiefly to sailors. 

(Ain-i-Akbarf) 

“ Tindel (our modern word tindal = the boatswain of a native 
crew) the head of the Khalamis (vulgo clashies) in the language 
of the sea-going folk; also called Hawarah.” 

Firarf, o,l/ fwft 

Absconding; a person who has absconded. From the Per¬ 
sian j\j* fir&r, flight. The word is more usually pronounced 
Far&ri m India. 


Fota, T^tTTT 

A bag; collections made from the tenantry in general; trea¬ 
sure; revenue. 
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Gachhi, 3 TTWl 

A pad put over the back of a beast of burden, called also 
Gaddi, Gathi, Bakhrd, Palan, Liwa, Padad, Chhai, and by 
several other names, which are merely local, and even then 
not applicable to every beast. For instance, where the pad of 
the ass is Liwa, that of the bullock is Chhai-Bakhra; and so on. 

Gad, jlf 

The sediment of dirty water. 

Gadar ; jd if 

Gadar, or, more correctly, Gaddar and Gadra, signifies half- 
ripe fruit or corn.—See Bhadahar. 

Gadar, jj if 

Sheep.—See Gadanyd m Part I. 

Galina, Lfclf ^TTf*TT 

To tread out corn.—See Daen. 

Gahan, ^if mv* 

A harrow with teeth for eradicating grass from ploughed 
land. The Maira, which it resembles in form has no teeth. 
The implement is little known to the East of Farrukhabad. 

Gaja, Ur If *TRT 

The first rice sowing in the districts at the foot of the hills. 
The sowing is in Baisakh (April-May), the cutting in Bhadon 
(August-September). The word is, perhaps, derived from Ga- 
j&na, to ferment, to rot, which aptly expresses the condition of 
this early crop. The second sowing is called Bhijoa; it occurs 
in Jeth, the cutting takes place in Kuar. The third is called 
Rassauta, or Rutiya, seasonable, because it takes place in the 
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most natural rut (vulg. for nt, season). The sowing is in Asarh 
(June-July), or S4wan (July-August), and the harvest in Katik 
(October-November), or Aghan (November-December). 

Gajar, 

A carrot. 

Gal, Jlf *rra 

A sort of tobacco. 

Gala, ad If *rpsrr 

A pod of cotton, or, more usually, a ball of carded cotton, 
which is known also by the name of Godh4 Uijf. 

Gam, if ^TTT 

A village: more usually G4nw. 

Ganda, ijiulf *TT^T 

Sugar-cane—See Agaund, Ikh, and Ganna. 

Gandal, J ju if in^r 

Gandar, jiilf 

(Androjpogon muricatum). Thatching grass. Gandal grows 
in land subject to inundation; and its root yields the Kbaskhas, 
or scented grass, so much used for tattis or screens against 
doorways in the hot weather in India. The produce of this 
grass has of late years much diminished, owing to the great 
extension of cultivation in those parts where it used formerly to 
grow spontaneously. G4ndal is the common name of the grass, 
but it is known by the name of Panhi in Dehli. 

Ganja, ksrlf mwi 

G&nja, or Gdnjha, is a plant from which an intoxicating drug 
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of the same name is procured, which is used, as a liquor in the 
Upper Provinces, and smoked like tobacco in Bengal. That 
which is procured from Baliigarrah in Bengal is of high repute. 
It is divided into Chapta and Goli,* of which the first is chiefly 
in demand in Hindustan. 

Ganja is largely cultivated in the hills of Sirmur and Garhwil 
and the plant grows wild under the hills from Seharanpur to 
Tirhut, and on the banks of the Ganges; but it appears to be 
not the same as the smoking Ganja of Bengal, as it is declared 
to have none of the gum-resin qualities peculiar to the latter. 
O’Shaughnessy describes G4nja to be the dried hemp plant 
which has flowered, and from which the resin has not been 
removed This resin in certain seasons exudes, and concretes on 
the leaves, stems, and flowers, and is called Oharas, and sepa¬ 
rately taxed and sold. 

Buchanan, in his statistical account of Dinajpur, says that 
the hemp when young is called G4nja; and Siddhi when the 
flowers have fully expanded. Authorities, however, seem little 
agreed respecting the exact difference between Ganja, Siddhi, 
and Bhang ; nor are they more agreed respecting the difference 
between the G4nja of the Upper and Lower Provinces, and the 
identity of the Cannabis Satwa and Indica. 

It was only this year that some Ganja procured at Seharan¬ 
pur was sent for examination to the superintendent at Eajshahi, 
who thus comments upon it. 

“The specimens sent bear more the character of the hemp 
plant grown for Sanni, than of the Ganja plant. The Cannabis 
Indica , or Ganja plant, is dioecious, annual, about six or seven 
feet high; the stem is erect, six or eight inches in cireum- 


* The three kinds of G-hnja, or rather three qualities or methods of preparation, 
now known m Bengal are gol, or ££ round,” which is the natural plant dried m its 
natural shape, chipta , or “flat,” which is the plant pressed flat for convenience of 
packing, and nra, or “dust,” which is the broken flowers and stalks and refuse 
generally, and is less valuable than the other kinds —B. 
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ference, -and branched; leaves alternate or opposite, on long 
weak petioles, digitate, scabrous, with linear lanceolate, sharply 
serrated leaflets, tapering into a long smooth entire point. 
Males lax and drooping; branches leafless at base. Females 
erect, simple, and leafy at the base. Small jattis, the size of a 
walnut, form on the branches, of an absorbing nature, con¬ 
taining resinous narcotic juice, which is the part of the plant 
used. Each plant will yield from 20 to 26 branches, weighing, 
when dry, from two to two-and-a-half seers. 

cf The natives prepare the drug m a very rude manner, the 
branches are cut off when the resinous jattis are ripe, and left 
to dry for a few days; they are then spread on mats, and the 
jattis are compressed with the toes. By this means a great 
portion of the narcotic resin is lost on the mats, and by adhesion 
to the toes. The sticks being retained is also very objectionable 
when the drug has to be sent to a great distance; for out of 
1000 maunds prepared m the customary way, not more than 
thirty maunds of the drug can be obtained, the remainder being 
useless sticks.” 

It is evident, therefore, that in his opinion the Granja of 
Bengal is of superior quality to that of the Upper Provinces, 
from which intoxicating Bhang only can be extracted, and that 
the Cannabis Sativa is not the same as the Cannabis Indica ; 
yet Roxburgh, Wildenow, O’Shaughnessy, and several other 
authorities declare that Granja is the Cannabis Sativa; and the 
former, on comparing plants raised from European hemp-seed 
with the Granja plant, could not discover the slightest difference 
between them.—Asiatic Researches, Yol. XI. p. 161.—See 
Bhang and Charas. 

Ganjar, j^r€ 

A kind of grass. It is known also by the name Ganjerua, 
and is considered very difficult to eradicate when it has once 
taken root. 
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Gankar, 

An inferior kind of bread made of Arhar and otter hard 
grains. It is also, more generally, applied to any bread not 
baked on an iron plate (the primitive “gribble” of Ireland)— 
made, in short, in a hurry, and covered with embers till it is 
considered baked enough to eat. It is also known by the name 
of Gakar, Girdi, Angakar, Bhaura and Batti.—See Bhatula. 

Granta, llilf itizi 

Ganth ? if 

G&nth is literally a knot, and is applied by agriculturists to 
the refuse of straw, consisting of the knotted parts of the stalk 
and ear-ends, which are known to English farmers under the 
name of “ colder-/ 5 This is formed into a heap, and put aside 
on the threshing ground. As an illustration of the difference 
which prevails in the agricultural terms of different parts of 
these Provinces, it may be interesting to give the names of the 
various heaps which are at different times raised on the thresh¬ 
ing ground, during the process of winnowing the corn. The 
names which are given as synonymous with Ganth, do not all 
represent the same thing. The words beginning with S signify 
generally the “colder 55 after it has been re-winnowed; and 
some of the other names applied only to Kharif, or only to 
Babbi produce, specially; the same word being rarely used for 
both.—See Bhurari.—E.* 

* Kfili Eai says, “ The small heaps put aside for hhilmi ganesh (or the offerings 
to gods and penates) are called w;iznand syawarh gram left on the threshing 

floor after removing the bulk of the crop is called m&r aud thapd 
and the grain which falls to the ground with the chaff in winnowing is called ghimdar 
TFgX! an( * 13 the perquisite of the Chamfirs. It is also called gatharwd 
Gleanings of fields which any one may cajry off are called site, —E add. 
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Gowari, ^T^TCt 1 

A dwelling house ; a family ; a cow-house.—Dehli. 

Gabrauta, Hi 

A large beetle found in old cowdung and dung-hills. It is 
called also Gabraura and Gobaraunda (Scarabceus stercoranus> 
Linn.). From cowdung. 

Gad, If 

A boundary mark.—Dehli. 

Gaddi, ^f *nft 

A throne, or cushion.—See Gachi. 

A sheaf of corn. Perhaps this would be spelt more correctly 
with a Hindi ^5 d. 

Gaddhri, 

The unripe pod of the Gram plant, or Cicer avietinuin* 
Dehli.—See Dhundhi and Gaddar. 

Gaddar, jlf 

Gadra, \j£ 

Unripe corn, or fruit. 

Gadichat, cU£*f 

A grass generally found growing with Dub, which it re¬ 
resembles, except in being about three times larger. It is much 
used as fodder. 

Gadgol, 

Muddy water. 

Gahai, ’Tflt. 

The custom of treading sheaves of corn by bullocks, with the 
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view of separating the corn from the ears and stalks. From the 
verb G-&hn&, g/.v .—See also D&in. 

Gahna ? ?Tf^T 

Anything in pledge; the original meaning is jewels, orna- 


ments. 



Gajjar, 

Swampy ground. 

J 


Galiya, 

Uf 



G-aliy& (sometimes, hut incorrectly, pronounced Gariyar) is 
the name given to a bullock which lies down in the midst of its 
work; generally from its neck (^TT) being galled—hence the 
derivation. 

Galtar, jftdf *R7TT3 

The name given to the inner pegs of a yoke. The word 
appears to he derived from Gald, a neck, and Ar, a 
protection.* Gata, Shamal, and Pachai are used in the same 
sense.—See Hal. 

Galtans, 

Dying without issue. From right, lot, inheritance, and 
to melt, to be dissolved. 

Gambhir, 

A Sanskrit word signifying deep. It is generally applied to 
soil which is of a rich quality, and attains a more than usual 

* I should prefer to write it with and derive it from gal/a, the neck, and cTTT 
a thread or string, as its use is to fasten the string which goes under the neck of the 
ox. The derivation in the text does not account for the rf.—B. 
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depth before the subsoil is reached. This quality is ascribed to 
the fertile soil of Malwa. 

5rtw Sffipc ’ftfl'T 

^ ftft tf3t ?fft; 

“ The land of Halwa is deep and rich ;) 

At oveiy step bread, on every path water . 51 

The two words Gaihar (for ^ffTCO and Gambhir in the fore¬ 
going 1 couplet are in fact the same ; the former being the modi¬ 
fied or Prakrit form of the latter. See Wilson’s Introduction to 
fC Specimens of the Hindu Theatre/’ and “ Sanskrit Dictionary/’ 
p. 283. 

Ganda, \U areT 

This word is given unj^er Gandal, in the Printed Glossary. 
Like the Dam, the Ganda of account and the Ganda of practice 
do not coincide. Gandas of account are but little used m the 
North-Western Provinces, except in Benares and the Dehra 
Dun, and, in consequence of its former subjection to Oudh, the 
Nazar ana accounts of Kohilkhand are frequently drawn out in 
Gandas. This Ganda is the twentieth part of an Anna. The 
Gand& known to the common people is not of stable amount, 
sometimes four, and sometimes five, and sometimes even six, 
go to a packa Damri, or Chhadam, according to the pleasure of 
the money dealers, or the state of the market. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this variable amount, as a Ganda is equivalent to four 
Kauris, “to count by Gandas” signifies to count by fours, or by 
the quaternary scale, to which the natives are very partial,—in 
the same way as to count by gdhis or panjas, is to count by fives, 
or by the quinary scale. 

As four Kauris make one Ganda, so do twenty Gandas make 
one Pan, and sixteen Pans make one Kah&wan. But there are 
grades of monetary value even below that of Kauri; for the 
Hindus seem as fond of dealing with these infinitesimal quanti- 
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ties, as they are with the higher numbers, as exemplified in the 
article Karor. Thus 3 Krant, or 4 Kak, or 5 Bat, or 9 Dant, or 
27 Jau, or 32 Dar, or 80 Til, or 800 Sano are each equivalent to 
one Kauri These are not in practical use in the N W. Pro¬ 
vinces, but are entered in several account books, and many of 
them appear to be employed in the bazaar transactions of 
Kattack and parts of Bengal.—See “ Rushton’s Gazetteer/ 3 
1841, Yol. I. p. 182. 

The Kauri or cowry shell, the Cyprcea moneta , has been sub¬ 
ject to strange diminution of value, in consequence of the 
facilities of commerce, by which their worth has been depressed 
below that of the precious metals. In 1740, a Rupee exchanged 
for 2,400 Kauris; in 1756, for 2,560 Kauris; and at this time 
as many as 6,500 Kauris may be obtained for the Rupee. 

Kauri in Persian is translated by Khar-mohra, literally, a 
jackass's or mule's shell; because mules are ornamented in that 
country with trappings of shells, as a Gosain's bullock is in this 
country. In Arabic it is known by wada which Ibn Batuta says 

is carried in large quantities from the Maidive Islands to Bengal, 
where it is used as coin ; and therefore there can be no doubt 
that the Cyprma moneta is meant. The K4mus adds 
(j-di jJaI— that it is suspended from the neck to avert the evil 
eye, as it is in India to this day,* provided the shell is split or 
broken.—E. 

These minute amounts are of great and constantly occur¬ 
ring use in calculating the shares of proprietors in the enor¬ 
mous Zammd4ris in Behar and Bengal under the perpetual 
settlement. Each estate, however large, being considered for 
purposes of partition as one rupee, a person whose share is only 
two or three kr&nts may have an interest in the estate equal to 
several thousand acres, and worth many lakhs of rupees.—B. 

* Gand&, is also the name applied to the knotted string which is suspended round 
a child's neck for the same purpose ; but not, apparently, because it has any connec¬ 
tion with the Kauri amulet. 
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Ganda-biroza, 

Olibamum, male frankincense, tlie produce of the Boswellia 
thunfera The same name is also given to the produce of the 
Chir (Punts hngifoha). —(O’Shaughnessy's Dispensatory, pp. 
283 and 612). 

Gandasf, 

Garasi, 

An instrument for cutting sugar-cane, Jawar stalks, or thorny 
hushes Also, m Dehli, an assessment on the number of Gan- 
d&sis, a tax which used to be levied in former days.—E. 

The gandasa of Benares and Behar is a formidable weapon, like 
a battle-axe, capable of inflicting in the hands of a stalwart 
Rajput peasant severe wounds, as is demonstrated b} the cases of 
wounding which so frequently come before the criminal courts. 
In Shah&bad the village chokidars are often armed with it.— 33. 


Ganderi, 



Gareri, 
Pieces of 

sugar-cane. 


Gandhel, 

J-JS.Vif 



The sweet smelling grass known as Gandhel (from Gandh, 
perfume), is most probably the same as Gandhbel, which Royle 
(“Ant. Hind. Med/’ p. 143) says is the Andropogon calamus 
aromaficus; from the leaves, culms, and roots of which a fra¬ 
grant essential oil is distilled. 

Gandarwala ; 

See Kolhu. Gareran, Gandr&ra, and Gandhra are also used 
in a similar sense. 
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Gandaila, Sli 

Gandaila, or Gandhiya, is the name of a grub destructive to 
Chand and Arhar.—Eastern Oudh. It is usually called Gindar 
elsewhere, q.v. 

Gangala, 

Lands subject to inundations of the Ganges.—Kohilkhand. 
Gangbaramad, 

Gangbarar, j \y ifTOT 

Alluvial land recovered from a river, especially the Ganges. 
—See Daryabarar. 

Gang shikast, 

Encroachment of the Ganges, or of any other river, by 
diluvion.—See Dariyaburd. 

Ganjj ^ *T5f 

A granary; a market, and especially one of grain. It is used 
chiefly as an affix to proper names; as Isl&m-gange, Hardoa- 
gange, Cap tain-gange. 

Ganjelij 

The same as Bhangela, q.v. 

Gankata, ISLf 

Is the title of the man employed to cut the sugar-cane into 
lengths of about six inches for feeding the mill. 

Ganna, Lf WT 

Sugar-cane. There are various kinds cultivated in these 
Provinces. The principal in Rohilkhand are Dhaul (white), 
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Neuli, Eatara, Lalm, Paunda, Chin, Manga; in Benares, 
Manga, Paunda, Baraukha, Peora, Ehusyar, Sarauti, Eatara, 
Pakra, and EhiwahL 

The most noted of the Doab are Saretha, Dhaul, Paunda, 
Chin, Eathori, Dhumar, Baraukha, Ealiganda, Emira, Earba, 
Matna; in Dehli, Surtha, Edlasurtha, Paunda, Bhurasurtha, 
Lain, Gharari, Einara, Dhaul, and Bejhar. Many of these 
names are identical ; but the kind called Paunda seems to 
be the only one generally known. It is eaten raw, not manu¬ 
factured. 

The amount of acres under sugar-cane cultivation throughout 
the North-Western Provinces, in the year of survey, is shewn 


below * 

Dehli Division. 5,307 Acres. 

Pohilkhand Division . . . 168,277 ,, 

Mirat Division. 105,861 „ 

Agra Division. 47,090 „ 

Allahabad Division ... .... 33,410 „ 

Benares Division.. 317,535 „ 

Saugor Division . . , . 12,919 ,, 

Total Acres . 690,399 

Ganel ? Jiuf 


A species of long grass, which is used for thatching, and 
grows on the banks of the Chambal. The word is a corruption 
of Gandal, q.v. 

Ganf (gunny), ^ 

The name given to the coarse bags made from the fibres of the 
Pit (Qorchorus eapsulam). It is derived from Ganiya, a name 
which Pumphius gave to the Pat from some native source. 

Ganauri, 

A bulrush.—Eastern Oudh. 
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Gantha, l$2*f *iTT 

A fractional part of a Jarib.—See Gattha. 

Gara, \^f 
A large sheaf; except in the Dehli territory, where it is 
usually considered to he a small one. The word is in use chiefly 
to the westward. 

Gara Ibatai, J>^]f TOrsrert 

Division of produce without threshing, by stacking the sheaves 
in proportionate shares.—Bohilkhand. 

Gram, ^\J 

A village ; more usually Ganw. 

Garao, 

An instrument used for cutting Jaw&r stalks, etc., for fodder. 
—Central and Lower Do&b. It is called Gad&si in Rohilkhand, 
and Gandasd and Gand&si elsewhere. 

Garari, ^J\J 

The block over which the well-rope traverses.—Benares, Bun- 
delkhand, and Lower Do4b. Garili, Garri, and Girra are also 
similarly used.—See Chak. 


Gardaiinra, 


^fi^T 

A jsmall pit.- 

—Baitiil. 


Gareran, 



See Kolchu and Gandarwala. 


Gargawa, 


^i*Nt 


A grass which grows in low ground during the rainy season. 
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When it gets into rice-fields it checks the growth of the plant, 
and is very injurious Buffaloes are fond of the grass, but 
other horned cattle do not like it. 

Gaucharai, 

Grazing; a grazing tax. From Gau, a cow, and Char ana, to 
graze. It is known also as Kahchar&i. From Kah, grass. 


Gaoli, 



A cowherd. 


Gari, 

iil^ 

L5j^ 



Gain, or Gadi, is a cart, and the man who drives it is called 
a Gauwan, given in the Printed Glossary as Gadiwan. The 
following are the names of the different parts of the Kortli- 
Western Gari —Harsa is the long wood extending on either 
side, from the front to the back; the transverse pieces are called 
Patti, those extending beyond the wheels are called TakanL 
Bank, or Pamjani is the wood that joins the two Takanis ; and 
Ohakol the pm by which the wheel is attached to the Bank; 
Sujah, the pins which attach the Bank to the Takanis; B&n- 
kara and Gaz, two pieces of wood in the front of the Gaii, 
where it narrows to a point; Phannah and Untara are parts 
that project beyond the yoke, Eharrua, the upright posts that 
support the covering or awning; Dandeli, something like a 
drag; Nah, the nave; Putthi, the quadrant of a wheel. The 
native wheelwrights make their wheels in four parts, each with 
a double spoke, which are afterwards joined together. Each of 
these parts is a Putthi. 

Garah, 

Low lands on which water does not lie long.—Upper Doab. 
It is, perhaps, a corruption of (jarha> deep. 


VOL. II. 
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Gata, * 5 € WT 

The yoking of bullocks together for the purpose of treading 
out grain.—Dehli 

Grat4 is also applied in Dehli to a Brahman, or Banya, that 
forms an illicit connexion with a woman. 

G4ta is also used, generally, m the N.W. Provinces to signify 
a plot; a piece of land ; a division of a village ; a field. 


Gehun, ^ 

Wheat. There are several names of wheats in different parts 
of the country, hut they all, according to native opinion, resolve 
themselves into the two families of red and white; the former is 
known hy the names of L&l, Laliya, Kathiy4, Bansiya, Sama- 
riya, Rattiya, Jalaliya, Pisiy4, etc. The latter hy the names of 
Ujur, Situa, Dhaula, Pill, D&ud Kh&ni, etc. The beardless 
wheat (Munriya, from TTf^FSTT Munriy&, to shave), is also both 
red and white, and in seed, flavour, and price, does not differ 
from the bearded kind. In opposition to Munriy&, Tikuran, or 
Tundiyd, is used to represent the bearded kind. The beardless 
wheat appears to be much more common m the Eastern than 
the Western parts of these provinces. 

The following table shews the number of acres under 
wheat cultivation in the N.W. Provinces, during the year of 
Survey: 


Dehli Division 
Rohilkhand Division 

Mirat Division . 

Agra Division . 
Allahabad Division 
Benares Division... . 
Saugor Division .. 


225,084 Acres. 
883,009 „ 

890,309 „ 

472,364 „ 

423,901 „ 

535,642 „ 

953,687 „ 


Total Acres . 


... 4,383,996 
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Ghana, 


^TPTT 

Gham, 



A sugar-cane press. 


Ghar, 


'enr 


Olay soil in low situations, where rain-water lies for a time. 
Land worn away by running water is said ghar hojana. 

A sub-division of Mattiyar. Also, a long strip of land* in 
Etawa, lying for the most part between the Jumna and the high 
road to Agra. In Sekandra of Kaunpur it is called Kh&r. 

All these words are probably mere corruptions of Gahra, a 
cavity. The former is spelt with a common, and the latter with 
a hard or cerebral r, and Gh&r itself is also spelt indifferently 
with either letter. The word bears a close resemblance to, 
and is possibly a corruption of, the Arabic Ghar jU a cavity, a 
hollow. 

Grhari, ^1/ mXt 

Cattle sheds.—Eastern Oudh. 

A valley, or ravine.—See Ghar.—Rohilkhand. 

Ghenti, 

The unripe pod of gram, arhar, and other pulses.—See 
Dhundi (correctly Dhendi, Ghegar&, and Thonthi). 

Ghonghi, 

Ghonghi, or Ghoghi, signifies the tying the end of a blanket 
in a knot, and so placing it on the head as a protection against 


* On the opposite side of the river there are other strips of land called GMr, as 
Kachhwhha-ghar, Tauhar-gh £ir, and one in Sekaranpur (see Griijar) , hut whether it 
is applied to the oblong shape of the land, or to the worn surface of the soil in the 
neighbourhood of rivers, on the hanks of which those Grhars occur, it is not easy to say 
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lain. It also signifies the enveloping oneself entirely in a sheet 
or blanket, so that, when one sits down, no part of the body, 
except, perhaps, the head, is discernible. It is also applied as 
Chot, q.v. The application of these words varies in different 
provinces.—See Khurhu. 

Ghm, J/ 

The name of a herb which grows during the rains on high 
ground. 

Ghun, ^ ^ 

A weevil, destructive to wood and grain; hence, Grhuna, 
we evil-eaten. The term appears generic as well as specific, for 
it is applied to the Bhabi, Dhola, Papd, P&thd, Khaprd, 
Kiri, Pit&ri, Sursari, and various other insects destructive to 
stored grain. Indeed Ghun is m many places not known as a 
grain-weevil, but, that it is nevertheless properly so applied, the 
common proverb teaches us, 

^ ^ ^ fro w 

Cf The weevil has been ground with the wheatapplied to any 
indiscriminate calamity which involves equally both high and 
low.—See Journal of Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
Bengal, Yol. III. Part 2, p. 89. 

Ghnndfj 

The name of a herb which grows in rice fields after the crop 
is cut. Camels are very partial to this herb; and it is used as 
a specific in various diseases by the country quacks. 

Ghungchi, 

A small red and black seed (Ahrus precatorms). It is known 
also by the name of Patti, Chhontili, Chirmithi, and Surkha; 
and as it is the primary unit of Indian weights, it is important 
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to establish its exact value. From a series of experiments 
detailed m the thirteenth number of the “Mirat Magazine/ 3 
it appears that the average weight of 267 seeds amounted to 
1*93487 grains. Prmsep, in his “ Useful Tables/ 3 gives the 
weight of the Masha (8 Eattis) at 15£ grains, which, divided 
by 8, affords 1*9375 for the weight of the Eatti. As these 
results were obtained independently, we shall be quite safe if 
we assume the Ghungchi, or Eatti, as equivalent to 1*933 grains. 

Ghungx, JjJ 

An insect destructive to crops of certain kinds of cereals.— 
See Gindar. 

Ghur, ^5 

The name given to the soil of the sandy ridge to the East of 
Muzaffarnagar Also pronounced or 

Ghurat, ^cT 

Cattle pens.—Eastern Oudh. 

Ghusrand, 

A kind of creeping grass with a yellow flower. It bears a 
bitter fruit resembling the Kakori. It is used as a condiment 
for horses, but it is considered poisonous to men. 

Ghoti, J!/ 

Land which has been under a rice crop.—Bundelkhand, Lower 
Doab, and Benares. Dhankar is used in the North West. The 
word is probably derived from ghotna to shave. 

Ghalla, WT 

Grain. The word is Arabic, but in common use. 
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Grhangol, 

The name of the water lily which produces the celebrated 
Nilufar flower. It produces a greenish fruit about the size of 
an orange, and the seeds of it are eaten by the poorer classes. 

Ghandj ^HT 

From ghana dense, close ; a sporting preserve; the same 
as ramnd or shik&rg&h. 

Ghara, 

An earthen water pot. 

Gharklj 

Overflowed; inundated. From the Arabic ghark, drowning. 

Gharar, jj$ 

The dry Moth plant, cut and given as fodder to cattle.— 
Dehli.—It is in some parts pronounced Kurar. 

Ghatti, 

Loss; decrease; deficiency. 

Ghai, * 

A platform of earth, artificially raised and levelled and smoothed, 
on which stacks of corn are placed; when staddles or supports 
are used they are called Chulli, q.v. 

Gindurf, f*T§Tt 

A pad of grass to support an earthen pot.—See Jur6. 

Gindar, 

An insect which is very destructive to growing Gram and 
Arhar. Jui, Jurai, and Ghungi are similarly applied, but chiefly 
in Bundelkhand, Benares, and the Lower Do&b. 
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Ginti, jxZ 

From gmnct, to count, signifies number; reckoning; the first 
day of the month ; a muster , of which word Gilchrist observes 
that "it is much used in India for a sample , but why I know 
not, except from mister , a rule.” The truth is, that muster in 
its Anglo-Indian sense is derived from the Portuguese amodra, 
a sample, a word which, as well as our muster in its ordinary 
sense, is derived from the Latin monstrare , to show. 

Giranf, ^1/ fsrTR'V 

Dearness of provision; scarcity. 

Girji, firaf 

A sort of grass which grows about a yard high, and is found 
in certain parts of Hansi, particularly in that part known as 
“Skinner’s Bir.” The names of other grasses found there are 
ganda, or “scented,” sarwald, or “head-bearing;” kheon, bur, 
ganthil, or “knotty;” palwfi, or “large-straw;” and roish.— 
E. add. 

Giro, f^rct 

Giro, or more correctly girau, is a pledge, a pawn. 

Girwi, 

Anything pledged or pawned. 

Girwi is also, in Persian, an insect mischievous to standing 
corn. This is the same, no doubt, as the Genrui of the Hindus 
which is a disease of the oerealia, in which the plant dries up 
and assumes a reddish colour. The word is derived from Genru, 
a kind of red earth or ochre, and is in common use, but Rata is 
the term used in the Doab, Benares, and Eohilkhand, and Ratwai, 
Pori, and Ratua in Dehli. From rat, or rata , which is the origin 
of, and bears the same meaning as, red .—See Halda. 
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It is a popular delusion entertained in some parts of the 
country that the neighbourhood of Alsi, or linseed, is necessary 
to generate this disease; hut in most parts of the 1ST. W. Pro¬ 
vinces the opinion is now repudiated. Nevertheless, as the dis¬ 
ease first attacks Alsi, and the ova floats in the air, the pre¬ 
caution is perhaps wise of eradicating it, as farmers do the 
barberry-bush at home, which in many parts is supposed to be 
a great generator of rust. 

The real nature of the disease has hitherto, as in the case 
of similar diseases in Europe, eluded the search of enquirers, 
whether practical or scientific ; but an interesting account of 
its ravages has been given by Colonel Sleeman. 

“It is at first of a light beautiful orange colour, and found 
chiefly upon the Alsi (linseed), which it does not seem much to 
injure; but about the end of February the fungi ripen, and 
shed their seeds rapidly, and they are taken up by the wind 
and carried over the corn fields. I have sometimes seen the air 
tinted of an orange colour for many days by the quantity of 
these seeds which it has contained, and that without the wheat 
crops suffering at all when any but an easterly wind has pre¬ 
vailed : but when the air is so charged with this farina, let but 
an easterly wind blow for twenty-four hours, and all the wheat 
crops under its influence are destroyed. Nothing can save 
them! The stalks and leaves become first of an orange colour, 
from the light colour of the farina which adheres to them ; 
but this changes to deep brown. All that part of the stalk that 
is exposed seems as if it had been pricked with needles and 
had exuded blood from every puncture, and the grain in the 
ear withers in proportion to the number of fungi that intercept 
and feed upon its sap ; but the parts of the stalk that are 
covered by the leaves remain entirely uninjured, and when the 
leaves are drawn off from them, they form a beautiful contrast 
to the others, which have been exposed to the depredations of 
these parasitic plants. 
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rc It is worthy of remark that hardly anything* suffered from 
the attacks of these fungi hut the wheat. The Alsi, upon 
which it always first made its appearance, suffered something, 
certainly, hut not much, though the stems and leaves were 
covered with them The gram (Cicer anetinum) suffered still 
less; indeed, the grain m this plant often remained uninjured, 
while the stems and leaves were covered with the fungi, in the 
midst of fields of wheat that were entirely destroyed hy ravages 
of the same kind. Hone of the other pulses were injured, 
though situated in the same manner in the midst of the fields 
of wheat that were destroyed. I have seen rich fields of unin¬ 
terrupted wheat cultivation for twenty miles hy ten, in the 
valley of the Harbadda, so entirely destroyed by this disease, 
that the people would not go to the trouble of gathering one 
field in four 

“The great festival of the Holi, the saturnalia of India, 
terminates on the last day of Phagoon, or 16th of March On 
that day the Holi is burned; and on that day the ravages of 
the monster (for monster they will have it to be) arc supposed 
to cease. Any field that has remained untouched up to that 
time is considered to be quite secure from the moment the 
Holi has been committed to the flames. What gave rise to 
the notion I have never been able to discover ; but such is the 
general belief. I suppose the silicious epidermis must then 
have become too hard, and the pores m the stem too much 
closed up to admit of the further depredation of the fungi.— 
Rambles and Recollections, Yol. I., pp. 250-262. See also 
Spry’s Modern India, Yol. II., p. 282. 

Girwm amah, <u U f^cfhTTflTT 

A deed of mortgage. 

Groal, J!/ afrW'sT 

Unclaimed land.—Dehli.—See Gyal. 
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Gurhaur, 

Stacks of cowdung.—Eastern Oudh. 

Gurab, Sj/ 

Deep weeding, in which the ground is broken and pulverized. 
It is the opposite of Nirdi, which applies only to superficial 
weeding. The word is derived from a rustic word, Gurabnd, to 
dig—a common verb, but not in Shakespear’s Dictionary, in 
which we rarely have occasion to notice any omission. 

It is also the name given to the process of ploughing 
through a field of Bajra or Jaw&ri when the plant is about a foot 
high. The operation requires some nicety to prevent the young 
plants sustaining injury. Gurab, as applied to this process, is in 
general use, especially in the Upper Dodb and Rohilkhand; but 
Biddhnd and Chhanta dend are more common in Dehli and the 
Central Dodb, and Dadahrnd in the Lower Doab. 


Gurari, 

See Jura. 



Gophana, 




A sling used by persons stationed on a Ddmcha, q.v 
From a cow, and or ^*^7 a sling, as it is used to keep 
the cattle from eating the crops.—B. 

©ora, lj/ aftTT 

Applied to men, it means fair-complexioned ] but when applied 
to horned cattle, it signifies red. 

Gorait, *rtlcT 

A village watchman; an intelligencer. The meaning is 
correctly given under Gurait and Gorayat in the Printed 
Glossary. 
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Gorha, \jbjf ift^r 

The homestead; fields near the village.—See Groend 

Goru, 

A cow ,* cattle in general. 

Gorasi, 

A milk-pail. From, goras, cow-juice, i.e. milk.—See Jhakari. 

Got, cj>jf 

In common parlance Got has the same meaning as the more 
classical Gotra of the Glossary. Properly, those only are Gots 
(y. Colebrooke, Trans. R.A.S. Yol. I p. 237), which bear the 
name of some Rishi progenitor, as Sandilya, Bharadwaj, Ba- 
shisht (Yasishtha), Kasyapa; but it has become the custom to 
call all sub-divisions of tribes Gots, and, according to the Nirnaya 
Sindhu, there are no less than ten thousand. The early genealo¬ 
gies of the Rajputs frequently exhibit them as abandoning their 
martial habits, and establishing religious sects, or Gotras. Thus, 
Reh was the fourth son of Pururavas of the Lunar Race , iC from 
him in the fifteenth generation was Harita, who with his eight 
brothers took to the office of religion, and established the Kausika 
Gotra, a tribe of Brahmans.”—See Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous 
Essays, Yol. I. p. 115 ; Journ. R.A.S. Yol. III. pp. 354, 356 ; 
Sansk Die. p. 298 ; and Yishnu Purana, p. 405. 

Gothan, 

Place of assembling the cattle of a village. From the Sansk. 

-—Saugor. 

Gauchana, 

Gauchana, or Gochani, is a field of wheat and Chand (gram) 
sown together. The practice of sowing culmiferous and legu¬ 
minous plants together has been much ridiculed, and has been 
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"brought forward as a proof of the ignorance of Indian agricul¬ 
turists. Mill emphatically declares it (Hist, of India, Yol. II, 
p. 26) to be “ the most irrational practice that ever found ex¬ 
istence in the agriculture of any nation.” But, notwithstanding 
this denunciation, which is too much in accordance with the 
usual spirit of his comments on everything Indian, the real fact 
is that the practice is highly advantageous to the land, as well 
as to the crop. Dew readily forms on the leaves of the Chan4, 
or gram, which would not form on the wheat; and in seasons of 
drought the practice is very often the means of preserving both 
crops. It may he carried, perhaps, to too great an excess in 
Madras, but the same charge cannot be made against the agri¬ 
culturists of these provinces. As for its being irrational, it is a 
practice encouraged by the first agriculturists of Europe. 
Nothing is more common than to sow clover with barley, flax, 
oats, and Lent-corn; and with the same object which has esta¬ 
blished Gauchana in native agriculture as a highly rational and 
beneficial system (Yon Thaer, “Principes Raisonnes d’Agric. 
Yol. IY. § 1304).—See GojdL 

Gauhani, 

Lands situated close round a village; the village itself; fields 
on which cattle graze. Gauhani is also a general term for the 
entire lands of a village.—E. 

This word is probably substituted for ganwhani^ which 

is rather difficult to pronounce, and is derived from the Sanskrit 
^Tfrrfft (sc. ^frr), of or belonging to a village.—B. 

Goclhar, 

Is the name given to the weeds and grasses which are col¬ 
lected from a ploughed field by the Dhlnkhar.—Dehli. 

It is known to the eastward by the name of Ehedhi 
Gurhal Akan 1, and Ghur 
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Godari, 

See Jura. 



Goin, 




A pair of plough oxen; sometimes called Dogawa. Grora is 
more used m Dehli. 

Goendj 

Goend, or Gwenda, signifies a suburb; vicinage; fields near 
a village; homestead. 

Grohaf, t/*/ 

The treading out grain by bullocks From Gahna, q.v .— 
Kohilkhand. More correctly spelt gahdi. 

Gohari, 

Each, highly-cultivated land; derived, perhaps, from its 
capacity of growing Gohun, the provincial pronunciation of 
genhun , wheat.—Saugor. 

Goja, *ft*rr 

In Behar an ox-goad; also a bamboo staff— B. 

Gojha W/ 

A species of thorny grass which springs up during the rains. 
It is used medicinally, and Chamars eat it as potherb. 

Goj ar a ; f 

Barley and Ghana sown together. It is known also by the 
name of Bejhara and Jauchani.—See Gojai and Gauchani. 

Gojaij \J JS T$ 

Wheat and barley sown together in the same field. Adhga- 
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■win, Goji, and Grojari are used in the same sense. This mixed 
crop is scarcely known in Saugor, Dehli, Lower Do4b, and 
Benares, hut it is very common in the Upper and Central Do4b, 
Rohilkhand, Gorakhpur, and Banda. 

Gokhru; 

The name of a herb which springs up on Bhur land; called 
also Hathichinghar, Kanthphil, and Bhankari It produces a 
small fruit, covered with several prickles. In famine, the poorer 
classes of Hariana feed on the pounded seed of this plant. It 
somewhat resembles Chana, or the chick pea, and is known by 
botanists under the name of Tribulus lanuginosas (Roxb.). There 
is a large kind called the Gokhrii dakkini, of which the fruit is 
of a triangular shape, and has prickles at the angles ; hence the 
name is given to the iron crowsfeet thrown on the ground to 
check an advance of cavalry. 

Gol, J/ ■arm 

A party from another village sojourning with their cattle for 
pasture.—Dehli. 

Gond, aj f 

The name of a rush which grows in marshy ground, and is 
much used in making mats and baskets. 

Gonra ; I y f 5ff^T 

This is the name given in the Central and Lower Doab to 
the reservoir from which water is raised by the Lehari, or 
Beri, to the reservoir above it, which is called Parchha, Odh, 
and Ulaha. 

Sometimes Gohra is applied only to the straw or reeds which 
are placed to protect the side of the upper reservoir.—See 
Doari, Docha, and Rikh. 
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Grudri. 

A daily market. 



Gul, 

J/ 

C\ 


A channel cut to convey water to a field. 

A road ; a path —Saugor. 

An unripe bunch of Indian corn; when ripe it is called 
Kukri.—Dehli. 

Gulal, Jif 

A farinaceous powder which Hindus throw on each others 
clothes during the Holi, It is generally the meal of barley, 
nee, or Singhara, dyed with Bakkam wood. 

Grulkh ar, j 

See Bhatkataiya. 

Gulphiinana, 

The name of a herb which grows m fields sown with Kharif 
grains. It somewhat resembles the Guma. 

Gulu, jlf 

The pod of the Mahwd tree {Urmia laiifoha). It yields a 
■very useful oil, and is sometimes eaten by the poorer classes; 
but it contains no intoxicating qualities, like the blossom of that 
valuable tree, from which a spirit is produced by distillation, 
which is much used in Benares and Bahar in spite of its sicldy 
smell. The word appears to be a corruption of Gilaunda, which 
is said in Shakespear's Dictionary to be “the blossom after it 
bas fallen off; 5J but this application of the word is not known 
in these Provinces. The blossom is called Mahwa, like the 
tree, and the pod only is called Gilaunda, or Gulenda. 
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Gular, )£ 

Cotton pods which, have not yet burst.—Rohilkhand.—See 
Dhunda and Ghegara. 

Guma^ 

A medicinal herb which grows on high ground during the 
rams, and in fields grown with Kharif crops (. Pharnaceum 
mollugo ). It produces several small flowers, the beauty of which 
is much admired by natives. 

tjujT hx Tgjf tn; Tncft 

fro xjt; t*r TTtft 

t{ On fruit flower, on flower leaf, 

On that a firefly all coloured red,” 

Is a distich applied by some poet to the regular order in which 
the flowers of the Guma alternate with the leaves, as well as to 
the appearance of the flowers which are said to resemble 
fire flies. 

There are two species of Guma, one grows to the height of 
about two feet, the other seldom exceeds a foot. 

Gunth, *T3 

Land assigned rent-free for religious purposes , the endow¬ 
ment of a temple —Eamaon and Garhwal. This word is 
sometimes, but incorrectly, pronounced Ghunt. 

Gur, £ ’pf 

Molasses. The gipsy name for sugar is Giirlo and Gadlo 
(Trans. EAS., Yol. II., p. 553). This is no doubt derived 
from our Gur 

Gurao, j[£ ’TTR 

A stook, or collection, of sheaves.—Rohilkkand. A similar 
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word, but with the addition of a penultimate nasal n, is used in 
the Lower Doab and Benares, to signify a heap of mixed chaff 
and corn.—See Ganteh. 

Gurbhai, 

Fellow disciple. From ^ Guru, a spiritual teacher, and 
brother. The priests and teachers of the Sikh religion generally 
take the title Bkai,—B. 


Gurda, 

See Kolhii. 


3U 

Garhf, 


lift' 


A village fortification of mud, flanked with towers. Under 
the former government there was scarcely a village without its 
Garhl. Under our strong administration it is scarcely known 
except by name. 

Garhaij 

A small pond. 

Gam, 

A hay-stack; a rick; a stack of thatching grass; more cor¬ 
rectly, Kharhi. 

A small mound raised between heaps of corn and bhusa on 
the threshing floor.—Lower Doab 

A large stack of wheat or barley, containing two or more 
senka, which generally comprises several thraves of corn, the 
produce of one field,—Delili and Upper Doab 

A large stack of Kharif produce —Rohilkhand. 

Kundra is in general use elsewhere in the same sense, 
and also within the limits in which Garri obtains, but in the 
latter case is always larger than a Garri.—See Chhaur, Dabiya, 
Garahi, Jhuha, Pahi, and Santri, 


voi ii. 


22 
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Grashti, \Jr^ ’rat 

Presents to a revenue officer on his tour. From the Persian 
gasht, rounds. 

Gathi, 

See Gachi. 

Gathaund, jJ ^ 

A deposit, or trust bound up in a bag (gathri). 

Gathri, areft 

Literally, a bag; and hence applied to money brought in 
payment of reyenue in a bag.—Benares. 

Gathwansi, TOTWf 

The twentieth part of a Gatha. 

Gathiya, 

A pannier ; a sack; a bundle. 

Gay an, ^ Lf 

See above under Gyal. 

Gaira, \jg Sfrj 

A sheaf of corn. 

Hall, JU fT-ft 

A man employed for the duties of ploughing—from JJb 
a plough. In the Glossary, Halis are said to be agrestic slaves; 
it would have been more proper to say, labourers.—See Harwaha. 

Hapar, fixn; 

A nursery for sugar-cane. 
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Har lena, LJjU fT^ 

To examine the correctness of a pair of scales —Dehli and 
Do4b. Tar lena is used in Eohilkhand. Sadh lena to the 
Eastward 

Hata, fTrfT 

Premises; an enclosure; a compound in Anglo-Indian lan¬ 
guage. It is a corruption of the Arabic Ihata. 

Hathi'chak, 

Is the name of a grass which grows about a foot high, and is 
given as fodder to cattle. It is also, by an easy conversion, the 
name given by gardeners to the prickly, and to the Jerusalem 
(, gira&ole ) artichoke. 

Hitha, 

A person appointed to take care of the standing crops.—See 
Ahita. 

Henga, \L~+h 

A harrow. This word, as well as Sohaga, Mai, Mainra, and 
Sir&wan, is in general use; but the implement is known locally 
by various other names, as Patoi, Pahtan, Patela, Patri, and 
Dandela. The part to which the ropes, or thongs, are attached 
is called Marwah. The cylindrical harrow, or roller, is called 
Eari in Eohilkhand; Bilna and Belan in the Lower Do4b and 
Benares; and Gheri, Girari, and Kolhu in Dehli and the Upper 
Do&b. The harrow made of two parallel timbers joined together, 
is called Mainra Sohaga in Dehli and the Doab, and Sohal 
in Eohilkhand. Gahan is the name of a forked harrow.—See 
G&han. 


Hirankliurf, ffTWO 

The name of a creeping herb which grows in the rainy season. 
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Its leaves resemble an antelope’s hoof, and hence it derives its 
name—Hiran, an antelope, and Khun, a cloven hoof. 

Hulhul, 

Hurhura, Vj&j* 

A small herb which springs np in the rainy season, and is 
used as a culinary vegetable, The commonest kind has a white 
flower, and produces a long pod, like that of the Mung, and is 
used as a medicine in fevers ( Gyandropsis pentaphylla , formerly 
Cleome pentaphylla, or viscosa). There are said to be four kinds 
—white, red, purple and yellow. The three latter are much 
sought after by alchymists. 

Hundh, 

See Jita. 

Haulf, 

A liquor shop. The word is common, except in Saugor and 
Dehli. 

Hadbast, f ^ W 

This word also signifies the demarcation of boundaries, pre¬ 
paratory to survey. 

Hakarna, 

To drive oxen. A corruption of Hankna, to drive. 

Hal, f*T 

Har, yb 

A plough,—if an instrument may be dignified by that name 
which has neither coulter to cut the soil nor mould-board* to 

* But when anything like a mould-hoaid is required, the people have sufficient in¬ 
genuity to fiame one. The only occasion which calls for such an expedient is when 
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turn it over. Nevertheless, simple as the Hal is, and wretched 
in construction, it is admirably adapted to our light Indian soil, 
and does its duty well under the able agriculturists of our pro¬ 
vinces. Of the operations of this simple plough, Dr. Tennant, 
who has led the van in the abuse of everything Indian, observes 
(“Indian Recreations,” Vol. II. p. 73), “Only a few scratches 
are perceptible here and there, more resembling the digging of 
a mole than the work of a plough;” yet this prejudiced and 
superficial observer remarks in another place that the average 
produce of the Province of Allahabad is fifty-six bushels* of 
wheat to the English acre: as if these “ scratches and diggings 
of a mole” could by any possibility produce double the average 
of the scientific cultivators of England. He had forgotten also 
to remark that the drill, which has only within the last century 
been introduced into English field husbandry, and has even yet 


sugar-cane is sown. Laige and deep funows are then required, and various means 
are resorted to, to make the plough accomplish the purpose. In Dehli and the Upper 
Doab it is usual to hind cancs on the part into which the sole is fixed Generally 
not more than two ploughs are used when planting sugar, but in the Dobb as many 
as foui sometimes follow one another, on two of which are fixed mould-hoaids of the 
name of Roh and Pflkhi, the formei being stionger and smaller than the latter. The 
Roh is made of one piece of wood, the Phkhi of two. 

* The yield of wheat would certainly not he so great now, whatever it might have 
been in the Doctor’s days. It may he as well to make this reservation, with reference 
to the very common remark, that land m Upper India does not yield now so much as 
it did m former days. "Wheie this is really the result of observation, the causes are 
obvious—the greater infrequency of fallows—the little manure that is given being 
diffused over more fields than formerly—the decrease in the fall of the periodical 
rains, owing to the immense mass of forest and jungle which has been cleared away— 
and the fields being less cultivated than foimerly, when ploughs and hands could only 
he employed upon a limited number of fields These are all to he traced to the 
operation of a moie 1 emote cause—the entire secuuty afforded by the British Govern¬ 
ment The number of hands, ploughs, and bullocks has not increased m proportion 
to the increase of cultivation. 

It should never he forgotten that the decrease m the fertility of the soil iB an old 
and popular complaint, and arises chiefly from the universal tendency to depreciate 
the present and exalt the past. 
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in the northern counties to combat many native prejudices, has 
been in use in India from time immemorial, If he had only 
reflected on this single fact (leaving out of consideration the 
universal practice of rotation and complete expulsion of corn- 
weeds), he would have saved the poor Hindus from much of the 
reproach which has been so lavishly heaped upon them by Mill 
and his other blind followers. 

The principal parts of an Indian plough are—Haras, the 
beam; Hathili, XfSfT Hath&, f^rf^IT Chiriya, or ^jfYr^TT 

Muthiya, the handle or stilt, Panhari or ^nCt^T Parautha, 

the sole, which is generally at the end shod with an iron share, 
called Xfiraf Phala, ^ Chau, or ^TT KusL The Hal, or 
Nangal, is the body of the plough, the main piece into which 
the Panhari and Haras are joined; but these terms, besides 
being exclusively applied to a particular part of the plough, are 
used to signify the entire plough. The Og is a peg, or 
wedge, which fixes the Haras firmly into the Hal; a second is 
sometimes added which is called Gandheli; the 

Pacheld, Pachhil&, or Hi^TT Phannd, is a wedge which 

fixes the Panh&ri to the Hal. The Hhiir4, Barnel, 
or Narhel, is an indented, or notched, part at the end of 
the beam, corresponding to the copse, or cathead, to which the 
yoke is attached by a leathern thong, called a Nadah. In 
some parts the beam is not notched, but drilled with holes, into 
which pieces of wood are inserted The yoke consists of the 
T Jud, or upper piece, and the Tarm&cbi, or lower 

piece. The fNr Sail is the outer pm, and Grata the inner pin 
which join the Tarmachi and the Jua, and which are on each 
side of the bullock's neck when it is yoked. These are the 
names usually applied to the parts of a plough in the Doab and 
Horth-West; but in Benares and the Eastward the names are 
somewhat different. There, the Chandauli answers to 

the Chiriy4, tfT^T or VRZ Path to the Og, Nareli to the 

Pacheld. Har is the part on which the share is fixed. There 
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are knots also, called Mahadewa, on tlie yoke of the Benares 
plough ; and some other differences not worth mentioning. 

Besides the common Hal of the countiy, there arc others used 
in some places which vary but little in their structure from 
it. There is, for instance, the Hagar plough, which is used in 
Bundelkhand for planting sugar-cane. It is very heavy, re¬ 
quires six, seven, or eight bullocks to draw it, and enters very 
deep into the ground. The cane is put into a hole of the 
wooden part of the plough, through wdiich it is passed and 
deposited in the earth, to as great a depth as the share can 
attain. The American cotton planters were much pleased with 
this plough, and preferred this manner of sowing sugar-cane to 
any they could adopt with the American plough There is also 
the Bakhar, used to take off the crust when the soil is 

hide-bound, and by skimming the surface clears the soil from 
grass, weeds, and stubble.—See Bakhar. There are also the 
Kudhiya, the Kadh, the Katliu, the Kusiyar, the Pachranga, etc., 
which need no particular description.—See the illustration. 


Halda, 



Harda, 


IWT 


A disease of the Oerealia, in which the plant withers, and 
assumes a yellow tinge. The word is derived from Haldi, 
turmeric. This kind of mildew differs but little from the 
Grirwi, q.v. 7 except in attacking the plants in an earlier stage of 
their growth, 

Haliyak, 

Wages of ploughmen.—Dehli and Upper Doab. 

Haltaddi, 

A drill plough.—See B&nsi. 
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Halas, 



Hanas, 



Haras, 


nsr 


The beam of a plough. Shakespear says wrongly Haris is 
the tail of a plough. Dr. Carey gives Is as the beam of the 
Dinagepur plough.—Asiatic Researches, vol. x., p. 25.—E. 

It is probably from fT and ish, £ lord or ruler,’ as it is the 
principal part of the plough.—B. 

Handa, IL* 

A grass which is found on the hanks of tanks and marshes. 
It produces a little red flower, but is not applied to any useful 
purpose. 

Hansraj, 

Literally, “ goose-king,” i.e. Brahma to whom it is sacred. 
A herb which springs up on brick walls during the rains. It is 
used medicinally.—Rohilkhand. It is known by the name of 
Pareshawdshan in the Doab. It is also the name of a kind of 
rice.—See Dh&n. 

Harai, J\j* 

The portion of land in a field which, is included within one 
circuit of a plough. To commence another circuit is styled 
Har^i ph&ndna, “ to knot the plough-circle.” 

Hargtasit, 

All the cultivated land of a village is so called. From har, 
a plough, and ghasitna, to draw.—Lower Doab. 

Harhaj lay* 

Unbroken and vicious cattle; plough bullocks.—Dehli and 
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Do4b Besides these local meanings, it is generally applied to 
stray oxen. 

Harjins, fTfsTTO 

Grain of sorts. From har, every, and jins, species. 

Harkara, 

A messenger. From har, every, and kar, business. The 
usual occupation of an Harkara at present is by no means in 
accordance with the derivation. 

M. Garcin de Tassy, in a note to p. 219 of his u Kamrup,” 
observes on this word —“ A la lettre factoton. Ce nom designe 
un des trente-sept domestiques! que les Indiens, et les Euro¬ 
peans, ont a leur service.” * 

Harkat, (JU$ys> IT3TZ 

Cutting rice while it is green and unripe.—Bohilkhand. 
From hara, green, and katna, to cut. 

Haraurx, 

The occupation of ploughing, or place where ploughing is 
going on. Harauri par jao signifies, ff go and put your hand to 
the plough.” 

Also, an advance of about two rupees in money, and two 
maunds in corn, given to a ploughman when first engaged.— 
Benares. 

Sondh&r is the term applied in the North-West. 

* In spite of the implied sneer in the text the learned French author is right both 
as to the literal meaning of the woid, the ongmal occupation of the officer, and the 
number of servants usually maintained by both Euiopeans and wealthy natives In 
fact, to this day the indigo planters keep a servant called hark&ra whose business 
is precisely that of a factotum He has to he constantly perambulating the land 
under indigo cultivation, and keep the lyots up to their work besides making himself 
useful m a vast variety of ways. The Hindu lyot of Behar and E Oudh, however, 
corrupts the word into h&lkdra, as though from hal, a plough, because one of the 
harkara’s duties is to see that the lands are properly ploughed.—B 
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Harsingar, J, fUWT; 

The weeping ISTyctanth.es (.Nydanthes arlor tristis). It is a 
small forest tree growing to the height of about twelve feet. 
Harsingar yields a deliciously fragrant blossom, from which a 
yellow dye is prepared, which was borne on our tariff as an 
excisable article till the late revision of the Customs law. Har¬ 
singar is also much used m medicine by native practitioners, 
and is occasionally cultivated in gardens. 

Harsotj ejyayb 

Harsot, or Harsotiya, signifies ploughing a furrow; the first 
ploughing of the season.—See Halaeta. 

Affording assistance in ploughing.—See Angwara, Dang- 
wara, and Jxta. 

The term is also used to signify the bringing the plough 
home across the back of a bullock, or with the share inverted, 
after the conclusion of the day’s work : 

Yidere fessos vomerem miersum boves 
Collo trahentes languido 

—Bor JEpod II. 63 . 

These terms are used in Dehli; and, in the last meaning, in 
Brij also. 

Harsaj j a, U * 8 ^ ^Et^rT 

Literally, a sharer in a plough ; reciprocal assistance afforded 
in ploughing fields —Bundelkhand. From har, a plough, and 
sajja, partnership —See Angwara, Dangwara, and Jita. 

Harat, <3^ 

A Persian wheel for drawing water from a well. The word 
is a corruption of Arhat, q.v. Eight bullocks employed at a 
Harat are capable of irrigating an acre of ground during the 
day. 
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Harwaha, „ 

A ploughman. The word is most commonly used in tlie 
East. Half is more usual in the West. 

Hariya, ffw 

A ploughman ; a worshipper ; a devotee. The double meaning 
attached to this word is very elegantly conveyed m the following 
couplet. 

ifW IT $ I rf SRT #T fWR ftc? 

^TT fX* W %rf $ iffa 

“Love Hara, o worshipper, after the fashion of the peasant, 

The rent is heavy, Ins debts are many, still he loves Ins field 53 

The two first words signify t( Ploughman and Plough/ 5 as 
well as “ Worshipper and Hara (Siva) which gives the poet 
the opportunity of conveying the moral, that no vicissitudes 
of fortune should affect a man's love for labor and devotion. 

Hasiya, Luju f^RTT 

A reaping hook. Hansiya is also correct 

Hatta, L& itTT 

A large wooden shovel or spoon, about five feet long, used for 
throwing water into fields from aqueducts.—E. Oudh. 

Ikh, <u.Ci I ^ 

Sugar-cane ; a field of sugar-cane.—Ganna. 

Tkh is used in Western Hindustan, ukh in Eastern. In the 
Panjab the name is kum&dh.—B. 

Ekfardi ; WSt(f 

Land producing only one crop annually; opposed to Jutiyari 
and Dofarda. It is also known by the name of Ekfasli, Eard, 
and Fardh&i. 
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Ekfasli, Wtrcnsff 

Land yielding tut one crop annually. 

Indhua, 

A pad placed on the top of tlie head to support a water-jar.— 
See Jura. 

Induri 5 l jj i 1 

A pad for supporting a round-bottomed jar.—See Jura. 

Irada, &d\j 

A term in arithmetic.—See under Banz 

Isband, 

The name of a herb which springs up on the banks of tanks 
during the rainy season. It produces a round thorny fruit, of 
which the seed is much used in exorcism and other superstitious 
practices. 

Ismwar, j\ 3 a**\ 

Literally, nominal. From ism, a name ; entry in statements 
according to the order of individuals’ names. 

Istiklal, J 1&J\ 

Confirmation ; perpetuity ; fixedness. 

Istikrar, J\J^\ 

Confirmation. These three last words are tenth infinitives 
of Arabic roots. 

Itsit, LlUJll \ZfWZ 

A root like osier-twigs, or like Chiret4, used in the Chaj 
Doab, in the Panjab, together with other drugs, to procure 
abortion.—B. 
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Izafa, AiU 

Increase. These three words are also derived from the Arabic 

J abj wm 

Jabi, 

An ox-muzzle. Jali, Munhchhinka, and Muncha are also 
used, as well as the words mentioned under Chhinka. 

Jail, JjU>- 

A term used in the Western parts of Rohilkhand to signify 
twice-ploughed land When ploughed three times, it is called 
Tase; when four times, Chaus ; when five times, Pachbasi; and 
so on. In the Northern Parganahs of Bareilly, the corres¬ 
ponding terms are Dobar, Tabar, Chonwar, Pach&war; and the 
first ploughing is called Eksiri.—See Dor and Dosari. 

Jakhan, 

The wooden foundation of the bnck-work of a well. It is 
generally made of the green wood of the Guitar tree (Ficus 
glomerafd ), because it is said to be less liable to rot than any 
other kind. The wood of the Pipal [Ficus rchgiosci) is also in 
request on the same account, but it is considered inferior to 
Gullar. This foundation is also known by the name of Newar 
and Nimchak. Sweetmeats are generally distributed, and some¬ 
times a drum is beaten, on the occasion of its being adjusted 
and fixed. The word is perhaps derived from Jakarna, to 
tighten, to pinion; as great care and time are necessarily taken 
in binding the separate parts (gandwala) together, so that they 
may form a compact cylinder for the support of a heavy super¬ 
structure of masonry.—See Jamuwat. 

Jail, JU- 

An ox-muzzle; a net bag for weighing Bhus (chaff).—See 
Chhinka and Jab. 
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Jant, lxJW- mi f 

A wooden trough for raising water. 

Jant a, 1x3 U- mm 

A species of hand mill-stone ; a stone mill for grinding. 

Jath, m~S 

The name of the post fixed in a tank to denote that its water 
has been dedicated to the deity, or has been married to a grove. 
Also the revolving beam or axis of a sugar-mill.—See Kolhu. 

Jatra, WRT 

A religious festival or fair. 

Jlra, 

Cumin seed. 

Jitapatr, sftcTPW 

A favorable decision.—Benares. 

Jihat, lxjI^ 

Plural of Arabic jihat, a cause, an object. Duties on 

manufactures. They were reduced by Akbar from 10 to 5 per 
cent, but were imposed during the decline of the monarchy at a 
much heavier rate by every petty ruler in his own principality. 

TgI, lJ^T 

The chain of buckets on a Persian wheel.—See Arhat. 

Jell, Shaft 

Jell is a kind of pitchfork, or rake, for collecting and ad¬ 
justing the ears of corn on the threshing-ground. It is also 
known to the Eastward by the names of Pancha and Panch&n- 
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gura, from its haying five (panch) prongs. Dliinka, or Dhinka, 
is a smaller kind of Jell, which is used by a man in a sitting 
posture, and differs from a Jell in having curved prongs. 

tkxsjfi lifeA.>- ^ ^j^ 

^^tuJ \ A;>- a j I Ac lj Sjj I aJ | |ys> jj \ l^j ^ I aj aA 1j 

I A L^I>“ _J ^ jj 

\j AcM-gg j \j A=sdA tLj A.jLj Ar^lA jL^s- j Ac^lA d.»i 

\jsj ^ j j -h i—^*“ j [y j aaa ^ 1 ^ iaaj aca Ia j L^5>- 

<bi<r Jjl ^Aj u^c^L J AiJ^f ^Lj J (^Ai^J j 

UL-»amJAU& A^uJI I A$*jUI^ (_Jjl^.^1 ^A^Jbj JjI IX 

ALi^ l/Ijj L — 1 Jl Axj Aajc Lj 

(Ghar^bu’l Lug-hat) *A^ t_J lj 

I translate only so much of the above as refers to the matter 
in hand ; ff Jell is a piece of wood with two prongs, with which 
they toss into the air the ears of corn on the threshing floor 
after threshing them, to separate the chaff from the grain. 
Also called Sikau, but in the Jahangui Sikau is restricted to a 
three-pronged fork ; one with four prongs is called a 1 Chah&r- 
shakhah J It is also called in Hindi dambtili, and at Gwalior 
Panchan gura.^—B. 


J eonar, j 1; ^ 

Is sometimes used in the sense of Jaunal, q v. 

J enta, lSx*>- SfeT 

A thick rope used for tying mould round the roots of trees 
when transplanting them.—hi. add. 
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Jeorx, 

Bears the same meaning as Jarib, q.v. A cord, a rope. 

Jhabar, 

Low land on which water lies, and which produces rice, or a 
grass called Tin. Sometimes, when the water dries up quickly, 
Rabbi crops are also sown in it.—See Jhab Bhomi in the 
Printed Glossary. 

Jhad, 

Land on which Dhak, Hins, and other jungly bushes grow — 
Upper Doab. 

Jhada, HInST 

Lands which remain under water during the rains. A 
swamp.—See Jhabar. 

Jhakari, 

A milk-pail. Prom the Jh&kari, or Dohni, the milk is 
transferred into other vessels—the Kadhauni, the Jamauni, the 
Biloni, according to the particular process it has to undergo, till 
it read) es the ultimate stage of Ghi. 


Jham, fW 

A large instrument m the shape of a hoe, or Phaura, used for 
excavating earth in well-sinking. The use of it is peculiar to 
this country, and it is very ingeniously applied. The mode of 
its application has been fully detailed m the Asiatic Society's 
Journal. 

Jhangi, STt’ft 

Bramble and brushwood.—Eastern Oudh. 
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Jhaiij 

(Tamanx clioica). A common shrub in the Upper Provinces, 
growing in marshy or inundated ground. It is much used for 
thatching, hedging, and burning. Galls are produced on it, 
called SamraWt turfa, or Bari-mai.—See Taras. 

Jharf, ^0 

A pitcher with a long neck.—See Ghara. 

Jhari'j u sj^r 

Jungle; small bushes. 

Flat or low land flooded by the rains.—See Jhabar. 

JM, J 

A shallow lake or morass, called in Bengal 'Tl'jl bil. 

Jhiirij fljft 

Withered wheat, blight. The word is perhaps derived from 
Jhurna, to fade 

Jliojhn.ru, 

A grass to which camels are very partial, and which is 
occasionally given as fodder to horned cattle. It grows to the 
height of about two feet, and is known also by the name 
jangali nil, or wild indigo. 

Jhokand, 

Is the place at which the Jhonkaya stands.—See Kolhu and 
JhonkayA 

Jhola, 

A cold wind which affects wheat by drying up the ears.— 
Upper Do&b and Dehli. 
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Jkonkaya, l Jj §tf^^TT 

The man who keeps up the fire when sugar is boiling The 
word is sometimes pronounced Jhiikwa and Jhokya,—but incor¬ 
rectly, for it is derived from Jhonkna, to supply fuel to an oven. 

Jliuka, Ubjf>- 

Jhuha is in Rohilkhand what Chaur is in Dehli. A large 
stack of Jawar or Bajra. A JhuM generally contains from ten 
to twenty Bojh, or loads. 

Jhuli, 

A cloth, or sheet, made into a fan for winnowing grain, when 
there is no wind.—Dehli The word is derived from Jhulna, to 
swing,"or perhaps from Jhalna, to fan. The corresponding term 
m Bundelkhand is Sarwa. In Rohilkhand and TJpper Doab, 
Partwai. In Benares, Path! and Parauta; and in the Lower 
and Central Doab, Parauta, Partowa, and Parti. 

Jhunga, L fjpiT 

Bramble; brushwood. The word is sometimes pronounced 
Jhangi. 

Jhiingd signifies also a bullock whose horns project forward. 
There are many similar words significant of peculiarities in the 
shape of horns.—TRT main4 is a bullock the tips of whose horns 
join in the centre. A superstition prevails against their use in 
draft or agriculture, and they are consequently always bestowed 
upon Brahmans.—Mor& is a bullock whose horns grow back¬ 
wards.—Mundra, one whose horns are stunted and ill-developed. 
—Munda, one whose horns are broken.—Phulsapel (literally one 
who shoves against a doorway), one whose horns project to the 
right and left.—Kainchd, one whose horns are one up and the 
other down. In some places, this is called Sarg-p&t&li, Le. 
heaven-and-hellwards.—See Dtinda. 
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Jhimthar, ^ 

Fields yielding double crops. It is sometimes pronounced 
jhuthan and juthiyail. Juthiyan and jutheli are also used in a 
similar sense.—See Jutiyan. 

Jhupa, ^TF 

A pile of mangoes or other fruit.—Lower Doab. 

Jkurna, l :'hPr 

To shake fruit from the tree. Jhurna, with a short vowel, 
is to fall as fruit from a tree. 

Jhora, I \jjp>- 

The haulm or stalks of leguminous plants, such as Mung 
and Moth, used as fodder. 

Jhauwa, \^s r 

A large open basket; so called because it is made from the 
twigs of the Jhau, q.v. 

Jhabra, WW 

Jhabri, or Jhabbua, is an epithet applied to the ears of 
animals when they are covered with long hair. From jhabba, a 
tassel. One of the bucolic maxims respecting the choice of 
homed cattle says in approval of this point, 

WIT lifter W1W 
Wife *T 

11 Hairy ears 

Buy these, do not let them go. 57 

Jhajharka, 

Early dawn before it is easy to distinguish objects.—Q-harMbuT 
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Lughdt. The word is spelt jhajhalka in the TuhfatuT Lugh&t-i 
Hindi. Neither word is in Shakespear’s Dictionary. 


Jkakora, 

A shower. 



Jkalar, 

A thicket; brushwood. 


Jkamaka, 

A heavy shower. 


^HTSfiT 

Jhamjham, 




Heavy continued rain. The term Jham&jham is similarly 
used. 

Jhamarjhamar, 

A light rain; raining drop by drop. 


•Jlianda, 


^ST 

Jhandi, 

n 

u 



A flag staff; a flag used by surveyors as a mark by which to 
direct their observations. 

Jhanjia, Ls^>- qf^TT 

A subdivision of the Mar soil.—Lower Do4b. 

Jhankhara, ; *Nr3T 

Jhankhara, sometimes pronounced Jhankara, signifies a leaf¬ 
less tree,—the contrary of Jhandula which is applied 

to a tree with thick foliage. 
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Jhar 3 j f W 3F3 

Heavy rain; hence jhara-jhar, heavily, rapidly; and jhari, 
continued rain, wet weather. 

Jharberi, 

From jhar, or jhar, a bramble, and ber the name of a tree, 
which appears to be the same as the sidar of Africa and Arabia, 
the Zizyphus mpeca of modern botanists, and the Rhamnus spina 
christi of Linnaeus, and probably identical with the tree which 
yielded the famous fruit of the Lotophagi (Herod. IY. p. 177). 

The Jharberi seldom exceeds two feet in height, but the 
Ber is a large tree which sometimes grows to the height of 
between twenty and thirty feet. The Jharberi is often called 
the P&la shrub, and is used for many useful purposes. In 
appearance it is no better than a prickly bush, the fruit, 
however, which resembles a small plum, affords food to the 
destitute in famine, and is collected for that purpose by the 
women and children. It is either mixed with milk and water, 
or eaten in its natural state with bread, if procurable, and if 
not, by itself. The leaves are threshed and collected for fodder 
for the cattle; the briars and thorns form barriers for the fields, 
and cattle sheds, and, when no longer required, are used as 
fuel During the year of famine (for it seems to grow equally 
luxuriant in a drought) the people to the West of the Jumna 
fed their cattle, and paid a large proportion of their revenue, 
from its sale. Indeed, in villages where the crop entirely failed, 
the only collections were from this source. In such cases the 
people retained one-half for consumption, and disposed of the 
remainder. P&la leaves, in an average year, sell from six to 
twelve maunds the rupee. The Jharberi produces also very 
good gallnuts. 

Jharua, Wt 

The name of a nutritious grass of which the grain is some- 
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thing like that of Shamakh (Pamcum frumentaceiim ), of which 
it is reckoned to be a wild species. It springs up during the 
rains. The grain is eaten by Hindus on fast days, and Chamars 
commonly make it into bread. The stalks are cut up and given 
to cattle, or applied to the purpose of improving the quality 
and quantity of milk. It is known also by the name of Sawan 
and Sawain, because it ripens in the month Sawan. 

Jliarota, 

The close of a season.—-See Jhurna. 

Jins, 

Grain; commodities; products. 

Jinwar, 

See Janwar, which is the most usual pronunciation. 

Jiria, 

The name of a rice cultivated in Benares.—See Dhan. 

J og, 

The name of the person upon whom a draft or hill of exchange 
is drawn. 

Johar, 

The name given to a large pond or lake.—Dehli.—See Ahar. 
It is also applied in the Central Doab to any inundated land, 
and is there pronounced Jhor. 

In Shakespear’s Dictionary, Jiihar is said to signify “Pits 
filled with water at the bottom of mountains.” 

J okhai, ^ sfrimt 

Weighraent; the weighman’s perquisite. From jokhnd, to 
weigh. 
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Jua, \yr 

The yoke of a cart or plough. 

The word is preserved in many of the Indo-European lan¬ 
guages.—See Gari, Hal, and Halas. 

Jui, Ji=r 

An insect destructive to certain crops.—See Gindar. 

Jugalna, Ul&>- spTT^T 

To chew the cud. 

J una, lj 

Jura ; \jf>- 

A rope of twisted grass, or twine, made to support a round- 

bottomed jar. It is called also Indurl, Endhua, Chakwa, 
Gurari, Ginduri and Godari. The original meaning of Jura is 
the knot into which Hindus tie their hair at the back of the 
head. 

Juremari, 

Literally, brought under the yoke. The term is generally 
used to signify land actually in possession, in distinction to that 
which a man is entitled to by virtue of descent from a common 
ancestor. 

Juta 3 spu 

Is the name given to the rope connecting the leheri, or 
irrigating basket, with the killi, or handle. From jotna, to v 
yoke. 

Jutiyan, 

Land which bears two harvests during the year,—opposed to 
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ekfarda, which bears only one.—Benares The word is derived 

fromjotna, to cultivate. 


J uthali, J 

Juthali bears the same meaning as Jutiyan above. 

Jon, - sfyft 

A pond smaller than a Pokhur.—Dehli.—(See Ahar. 

Jot 3 

Cultivation; tillage; tenure of a cultivator. It is also some¬ 
times used to signify the rent paid by a cultivator. 


Jota, 

[jj>- 


Jotar, 


wtfrn: 

J otiya, 


wrfff^rr 

Jotan, 


sTtcR 


A cultivator of land.—See above under Jot. 

J aUj 

Barley,—but not exclusively such as is raised by artificial 
irrigation, as stated in the Prmted Glossary. 

The Jau, or barley-corn, is in India, as in many other 
countries, the primary unit of measures of length. The Asiatics, 
however, in that fondness for minute quantities which prevails 
with them, assume a certain number (6 or 8) of hairs of a horse's 
tail or mane, as equivalent to a Jau. Between Europe and 
Asia, there is also this difference in the use of the Jau as the 
basis of measures of length, that in the former it is more usual, 
though not universal, to take the length of the grain; in the 
latter, the breadth.—thus, in England, three barley-corns 
placed end to end make an inch, and in India, eight barley- 
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corns’ breadths make a finger. The former is more likely to be 
correct as an invariable standard than the latter. 

The following table shews the quantity of barley m cultiva¬ 
tion in the Upper Provinces during the year of survey. 


Dehli Division . 

90,053 

Acres. 

Rohilkhand Division. 

182,476 

>> 

Mirat Division . 

153,050 


Agra Division . 

359,811 

3 ? 

Allahabad Division . 

430,633 


Benares Division. 

. 1,301,887 

i) 

Saugor Division. 

854 


Total Acres... . 

... 2,518,754 



Jauchani ? 

A mixed crop of barley and chand.—See Gojara. 

J anna!, J 

Land cultivated alternately by Rabi and Kharif sowings. 
Land in continual cultivation.—Rohilkhand and Doab. 

In Dehli and Oudh it is applied generally to land which has 
been cropped during the past season with wheat and barley, 
which in the Upper Do&b is called Binar, and in some places, 
Narua. In Benares the same word, or rather Jaunar, means a 
field in which barley is sown without having borne a previous 
Kharif crop. In Bundelkhand it means land on which any 
Rabi crops have grown.—See Jaunar in the Printed Glossary. 

It is probable that the meanings ascribed to this word are 
derived from different sources. When it is applied to Rabi 
land alone, we may perhaps look for its root in Jau, barley. 
Where it means land under constant cultivation, we may 
perhaps look for its root in Jun, time. Thus, in many places 
land exhausted by over-cropping is styled Juni.—E. 
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The root of these words is probably to be found in the now 
little used Hindi word to eat.—B. 

J ann chi 3 

A bind of smut in barley and wheat, in which the ears 
produce no corn. 

Juar, J\^ 

A species of millet.—See Jawar. 

J aunr a, \y ^ 

Payment of village servants in kind. The word appears to be 
a corruption of Jiora, —Eastern Oudh. 

Jabdf, L 

A species of rice cultivated in Eohilkhand.—See Dhan. 

Jadhan, 

Jarhan, cj^rT 

A large species of rice, cropped at the close of the rainy 
season. 

J agni 5 

A small grain from which oil is extracted. It appears to be 
the same as the Bamtilli of the Gronds.—Saugor. 

Jajman 3 

A person from whom Brahmans, or menials, such as barbers, 
washermen and sweepers, have an hereditary right to claim 
certain perquisites, on occasion of any ceremonies or services 
which they are called upon to perform. 
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J J,5f- 

A jungle shrub which grows in Bhatti territory. 

J ala, 5RT 

A lake. From jal, water. 

Jalaliya, U\U>- 

A fine species of wheat with reddish ears —Saugor. 

J alasa, 3RTOT 

A pool of water ; a tank. 

Jalkar, 

The produce and piscary of rivers, jhils, tanks, etc.; also, the 
revenue assessed thereon.—See Jelkora and Jalkar in the 
Printed Glossary. 

Jalm, jJj>- 

Birth; birthright. Used to denote proprietary right, 
especially in the soil.—Saugor. The word is a corruption of 
Janam, birth. 

J alm'rn, 

A bitter herb which grows on the banks of tanks. It is 
used medicinally as a cure for the itch, and has a purgative 
quality. It has obtained its name from its springing up only in 
the vicinity of water. 

Jal pipal, Jrr srt ifrra 

A herb somewhat resembling the pepper plant. It is called 
also Aspabuta in the Tarai Parganahs. In the Talif-i Sharif it 
is called Jalpilbaka. 
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Jamuwat ; 

The foundation of a well. From jamna, to join, to adhere. 
Hence the word is applied to the festive ceremony on the 
occasion of completing the foundation of a well.—Benares. In 
the Dehli territory this ceremony is called Haichak and Nim- 
chak, which are names applied also to the foundation of the 
well. Newar (from ^ foundation) is the most usual word 
elsewhere —See Jakhan. 

J amowa, I 

Indigo planted before the rains, and irrigated by artificial 
means.—Central Doab. 

Jamowa is also the name of a tree. 

Jamaiya, Lo- 

The name of a grass in Dehli. 

Jandra, [j^^r 

Shakespear says, Jandr& means a pitchfork; but in the Upper 
Provinces it is most usually applied to a kind of rake used 
during irrigation for dividing a field into small beds. It is used 
by two men—one holds the handle, and the other holds a string 
attached to the forks of the rake in a direction opposite to the 
handle. It is an inconvenient method of employing two men 
to do the work of one The name Jandra is used chiefly to the 
Westward Elsewhere, the same implement is known by the 
name of M&njho and Karha, and solid wood more sensibly sup¬ 
plies the place of the forks of the rake. 

Janewa, 

A kind of fragrant grass which grows in fields which have 
been cultivated with Kharif crops. Its flower is like that of the 
Doab, but its stem is erect, and grows to about the height of a 
foot and a half. 
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Jangra, \p^ 

The haulm of Kharif produce.—Lower Doab. 

Jantrij 

An almanac, or register. It originally meant a perforated 
piece of metal through which wire is drawn, and may have sub¬ 
sequently been applied to an almanac on account of its having 
many open compartments, or ruled divisions.—E. 

I should be inclined to think that the two meanings have no 
connection with each other; the wire-drawer’s metal is merely a 
diminutive from the Sanskrit yantra, meaning a tool or 

instrument of any sort; and the almanac was so called because 
it contained the record of astronomical observations made with 
yantras or instruments, such as the wonderful stone and brass 
circles, etc., still to be seen in the Man mandil at Benares.—B. 

J ar fbkash, 

Surveyor; measurer. Literally, a drawer of the measuring 
chain. 

Jurimana 3 AjUj^ 

From fjs*- jurm, a crime ; fine, penalty ; given as Jerumana 
in the Printed Glossary. 

Jarita, *r#teT 

Brushwood; brambles. The word is used provincially, and is 
perhaps a corruption of the Hindi Jhur which signifies the 
same. 

Jarela, *n;*n 

The name of a rice cultivated in Bohilkhand. 

Jarga, WW 

The name of a grass given as fodder to cattle, especially to 
horses. It grows generally on high ground. 
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Jarwi, 

The name given to the small shoots of the rice plant, when it 
first springs from the ground. 

J arwat 3 

The trunk of a tree. 

Tatar, 5|rK 

Cultivated land.—Upper Doab. 

Jawali, \J\fT 

Jawdla, or Jawali, signifies gram mixed with barley as food 
for cattle. Also, a small mixture of barley with wheat. 

Jawar, J\y>~ WTT 

A species of millet which grows from a height of eight to 
twelve feet on a reedy stem (Holchus sorghum ). It is known 
also by the names of Jondhri, and m some places, of Jaundi. 
There are generally reckoned to be four kinds of Jawar. The 
red kind, or Joginia Jaw4r, is large, bears a lower price than 
the other qualities, and its stalk is not good fodder for cattle. 
The Baunia (from Bauna, a dwarf) is small, very white, grows 
straighter than the other kinds, and its stalk is also considered 
an inferior fodder. The third and best is the Piria or Saer. 
Its head bends more than the rest, its stalk is much approved 
as fodder, and, as the grain grows more compactly, it ripens 
later than the other kinds. The fourth and rarest is the Bas- 
mati, which is a very fragrant kind, but scarcely repays the 
expense of cultivation. 

These may be considered the kinds most ordinarily known in 
the Doab ; but there are several others known elsewhere, as the 
Alapuri like the Joginia, Dulena or Domunhi, Jaterya, Khowa, 
Charka, Bidara, Luku, Grutwa, Malati, Chuneha, Baksi, Magha, 
Gapur&i, Bhadeli or K/u&ru, Dugdl, Kumaria, Latughar and 
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Banda; the specific differences of which it is needless to 
mention. 

J aw ar a, I yr 

As much land as can be ploughed by a pair of bullocks. If 
a man says he has two Jawaras, he may he considered to have 
cultivation sufficient for the employment of two ploughs. A 
Jawari of the Central Doab, m which province the word is 
chiefly used, could not at the most be considered as more than 
eight acres. 

In Dehli, Jawara is used to signify the area ploughed in half 
a day, which is the same as the Chhakwar of the Doab. A 
Sanjhlo (literally, till the evening) signifies that which is 
ploughed during the whole day, and comprises two Jawaras, 
equivalent to the Aratram, Arrura, Earing, and Avera of our 
law books. 

The words Jawari and Jawara are derived from Jua, a yoke, 
it being as much land as one yoke of bullocks can plough. 

Another meaning of the word Jawara is a yoke, or pair of 
bullocks, especially when employed at a well. 

Jaw&ra is likewise the name of the barley which is forced in 
earthen pots by the Brahmans for presentation at the Dasehra, 
or by women, for presentation to their brothers or fathers on the 
same festival.—See Jai. 

Jawara also signifies, in some parts of these provinces, the 
small shoots of rice, which germinate when steeped in water. 
In Shakespeare Dictionary it is said to mean large maize.” I 
never heard of this application of the term. 

Jawasa, 

Jawasa, under the name of Javassa, is described in the 
Printed Glossary to be “a slender thorny shrub, which assumes 
its most lively verdure in the heights of the warmest and driest 
weather, and languishes and fades under the influence of rain.” 
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It is the prickly-stem Hedysarum (H. Alhagi), a thorny bush 
on which .camels browse; hence, says Khan Arzu, in his Dic¬ 
tionary, it is also called Unt-kat4ra. But Khan Arzu appears 
to be wrong in saying the Jaw&sa is the same as TTnt-katara. 
The peasantry look upon these as entirely different plants, and 
in appearance they do not in the least resemble each other. 
The real TTnt-katara, or Katela, is something like a thistle 
(JEcJmiops echmatus , Boxb ), and has a yellow flower. It is 
called in different parts of the country by different names, such 
as Ghamoi, and Bang-kateya, and Satyanasi. The Bhat-kateya 
and Grol-kateya are of the same family.—See Kateya. But, 
though the Jaw&sa is not called TTnt-katara, it certainly is a 
camel's thorn, and being therefore classed under the name of 
ITshtar-khar, Khan Arzu might easily have been misled. The name 
of Alhagi is derived from the root haj , which denotes in Arabic 
its connection with a place of pilgrimage. One of the species, the 
Alhagi Maurorum (which is said by some to be the Jawasa itself) 
is celebrated for its production of the manna of the desert. 

Jawasa is aonsidered a good medicine in bilious disorders, 
but is chiefly known to Europeans as a substitute for Khas- 
khas m Tattis. In ancient times Jawasa appears to have been 
eaten by bullocks as well as camels: for we find those animals 
represented in the Mnchchhakati as chewing Jawasa. If they 
were able to accomplish this, their palates must have altered 
considerably; unless^ as perhaps was the case, the prickly herb 
was chopped up into little bits, and given as fodder in that state. 

Jawaz 5 j\y>- wqm 

A Persian word signifying a wooden mortar; a sugar-mill; 
an oil-mill. 

J azar, 

A term in arithmetic signifying duration, or doubling a 
number, which, like mediation or halving, is considered in 
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Oriental works to be a separate operation from ordinary multi¬ 
plication, or division, and is so entered m European books on 
arithmetic of the sixteenth century. 

Jaichij 

A weed which springs up with Rabi crops.—See Jaiti. 

Jai, L5 is>- ^ 

Oats. The name has been only lately introduced into the 
H.W.P., as the grain was not known before the acquisition of 
this country by the British. It may perhaps have been so 
called from its being considered a small kind of barley; thus, 
from jau, jaui, jai, as from chana, chani; and urd, urdi. The 
word, however, is not new, though the application of it is; for 
the small shoots of barley (especially cultivated by Brahmans 
for the purpose, in anticipation of the season) which are carried 
about in the turbans of Hindus during Dasehra, are m many 
places known by the name of Jai, or Jai,* either because of the 
smallness of the barley, or in commemoration of the Jai, or 
triumph of Hama over Havana, the demon-lord of Lanka. 

It is worthy of remark that in Benares, Bundelkhand, and 
the Lower Doab, oats are called Ramjau, i.e. the barley of 
Rama. As the Hindus already had au Indarjau (Uchites anti- 
dysenterica), Ramjau was not altogether an unnatural combina¬ 
tion to represent a new grain which bore a resemblance to 
barley. Ramjau, therefore, being the name which the natives 

* This is likewise the name given to the first sprouts of germinating rice (see 
Jaw&ra) when the seeds are steeped in water previous to sowing. There is also a 
email species of barley well known in Rohilkhand as Jai, or Jai, as is shown by the 
following couplet, in which its easy and rapid growth is remarked:— 

“ The Jai halloos out from the house tops, c Why not sow me after eating Khechari ? ’ ** 
(t e. Makar Sakrant) which implies that its growth is very quick. 


von. II. 


24 
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chose first to give this grain, it is not altogether improbable that 
we may derive our Jai from the ceremony above alluded to, 
rather than from its being considered a small species of barley. 
The very name of Ramjau would instantly suggest Jai—both being 
words intimately connected with the festival of the Dasehra. 

Jaiti, 

Jaiti, Jauchi, or Jaichi, is the name of an. Euphorbia in the 
Western part of these Provinces, which springs up with the 
Rabi crops, and yields an excellent oil. The plant is about 
two feet high and three in circumference, and the seed yields 
about one-fifth of its weight in oil. In a paper presented in 
May, 1843, to the Horticultural Society of Calcutta, it is stated 
as an extraordinary thing that the seed will not come up on the 
ground on which it was last shed, if that land has in rotation 
been under a Kharif crop. But there appears nothing won¬ 
derful in this (even if the statement is true to the fullest extent, 
which perhaps it is not), because land under a Kharif crop is 
always most thoroughly weeded, and the Jaiti seed would not 
be allowed to remain in it. If the land remain uncultivated 
during the Kharlf, a few Jaiti plants would come up, but not 
of course so many as would appear had the land been ploughed 
and prepared for a Rabi crop. In these respects it obeys 
some of the conditions of Matauna.—(See Kodo.) The previous 
ploughing for the Rabi has such an effect upon Jaiti, that it 
will spring up the third year after it is shed, even if the land 
has been under an intermediate Kharif crop. It is not there¬ 
fore necessary to suppose that it has any natural affinity with 
the Rabi grains; the mere ploughing, and exposure of the 
soil to the genial influence of the atmosphere, are sufficient to 
account for its germination. 

Jaiti does not appear likely to repay the trouble of cultiva¬ 
tion, notwithstanding the expectation held out in the paper 
abo ve-m entioned. 
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Kachhwara, 

Any portion of ground cultivated by Sachins. The Province 
of Katchh derives its name from the same source. (See Yishnu 
Purana, p 190). In the Upper Provinces the term Kachh- 
wara, or, more usually, Kachar, is applied to alluvial forma¬ 
tions under the banks of a river, and the term has been said to 
be derived from Each, a corner; on account of Kachars form¬ 
ing chiefly in the re-entrant angles of a river’s bank: but this 
does not seem so probable as the derivation above given, as the 
land is well adapted for garden produce, and therefore culti¬ 
vated, or fit to be cultivated, by Kachhis. Or the word may 
come from Kachha, new, fresh. 

Kami a, sfi*T^T 

A caterpillar, so called from its woolly coat.—See below. 

Kamal, cfirra 

A blanket; a coarse woollen garment worn universally by the 
peasantry of the Upper Provinces. 

The best Kamals in these Provinces are made in Alwar and 
in the neighbourhood of Mirapur in Mirat. The S&nslA Kamal 
of the latter place sometimes sells as high as twenty-five rupees. 
It is made of the wool of lambkins, shorn about three days after 
their birth. The Sansla is from six to eight yards long and 
about two broad. The ordinary Kamal sells for from twelve 
annas up to two rupees. 

Karia, ^if^n 

A village. From the Arabic assembling together, concourse. 
The word is not frequently used now, but we have it preserved 
in Eariat Mittu, Eariat Sikhar, Eariat Dost, andKariat Mendhti, 
the names of Parganahs in the Province of Benares. 

Kas, 3RTO 

Saccharum spontaneum . A grass which is found in every part 
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of the Upper Provinces. Its existence is generally considered 
to be indicative of extreme poverty of soil, but this is not always 
the case. It particularly affects soils which have been allowed 
to remain long untilled, and as its roots strike deep, it is very 
difficult to eradicate 

In the Saugor territory it is said to grow in great abundance 
on lands which have been exhausted by over-cropping; it is 
also said that when the weed rots and disappears, it denotes that 
the soil has gained heart again, and is fit for cultivation ; that it 
is stronger in proportion as the lands are richer; and that the 
strongest disappears in fourteen years. 

Has, however, is not altogether useless ; it is sometimes applied 
as a thatch; is in much demand for twine; and elephants, horses 
and horned cattle do not object to it as fodder. 

The grass grows from three to fifteen feet high, and it flowers 
in great profusion after the rains. The base of the flowers is 
surrounded with a bright silvery fleece, which whitens the 
neighbouring fields so much as frequently to resemble a fall of 
snow. It is hence frequently called in aid by the Hindu poets : 

“ Like Siva’s ashen whiteness, autumn bears 
The budding grass, and like the foul hide wears 
The dun clouds,” etc 

—Mudrd Jta/cshascc, p 196. 

The word is more generally pronounced Kans, with a nasal n 
as the penultimate letter; but it is correctly K&s, as in Kas- 
gange. The familiar couplet, in which the hunger and avarice 
of Brahmans are sportively alluded to, shows the correct pro¬ 
nunciation as well as the season of its flowering— 

Tfiir SRI* 

“ The Kanagat*' has come ; the Kas flowers, 

Bamhans (low Brahmans) are sitting round the fireplace.” f 

* Festival of deceased ancestors; also called Shradih, performed in Asin (Ruhr), 

f i.e. To get their doles of food, usual on such occasions. 
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Kashtkar, jIGaK ^nTrT^tTT 

A cultivator. This is a Persian word ; the Hindi Hasan is in 
more general use. 

Karfl, Jj \J 

Cappans aphytta . The caper hush. It grows to the height 
of from ten to fifteen feet, and its evergreen branches, or twigs, 
which are leafless, produce a red flower, from which proceeds the 
well-known fruit called Tent, which is eaten as a pickle by the 
poorer classes. 

The Karil grows chiefly in the North-West, and its being 
found in great quantities in the neighbourhood of Birj, has 
given rise to the following trite couplet, in which the taste of 
Eaghonath is impugned for not giving the best article to the 
place of his own mortal abode. 

Tf w Sfift # TTT1 

“ Polks say Baghunath’s capriciousnsss has not left him, 

He has given fruit to Kabul, and (only) Tent to Bnj (his former house).” 

When the fruit is large, it is called Tenta, when small, Tenth 

Kodo, ,0/ sjfnfr 

A small grain, sown early during the rainy season ( Paspalum 
frumentaceum , Keen.). The season for sowing it is indicated in 
the following lines ;— 

1 TKJn«T 

w q<sr 

fqn; ftfsre W t*r 

li In Pukh and Punarhas sow rice; 

In AslekM Kodo is directed ” 

The first word in each of the three first lines is the name of 
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a lunar asterism, which points to the proper time of sowing 
various kinds of grain. 

It is a very curious fact, but one which does not admit of 
doubt, that this grain is frequently found to have inebriating 
properties, when made into bread. Such Kodo is known by the 
name of Matauna (from Matt *Tff drunk, intoxicated) ; but in 
appearance it resembles Kodo in every respect. It is sown as 
ordinary Kodo, and comes up as Matauna, but only in those 
fields on which Kodo has been previously grown, and only, 
perhaps, in one instance out of ten even in such cases. If wheat 
or barley is grown, it will not come up, nor will it ever spring 
up on newly broken soil. It is therefore a necessary condition 
of the produce of Matauna, that Kodo was sown the preceding 
year. The effects of the mania are fortunately not very in¬ 
jurious, and death never supervenes. The intoxication which it 
causes is generally that of a cheerful kind, lasts for two or three 
days, produces no convulsion or ulcers, and inflicts no permanent 
injury on the constitution. In these respects it differs from 
Raphania, which is caused by eating rye affected by ergot. 

These curious properties of Kodo have invested it with a 
degree of mystery in the eyes of the natives, and some classes 
even worship it as a god Thus, the Kakan Rajputs of Ghazipur 
are said to pay worship to this divinity. They never cultivate 
or eat Kodo ; and the reason assigned is that, while under the 
influence of Matauna, they were set upon by some of the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes, and thus lost the greater part of their once ex¬ 
tensive possessions. 

This intoxicating effect of Kodo is by no means imaginary, as 
many may be induced to suppose. Independent of its notoriety 
in these provinces, it has been witnessed in distant parts of the 
country by medical officers who have borne testimony to the 
fact. Dr. Irvine, in his statistical account of Gwalior, mentions 
it, and Dr. Francis Buchanan has seen its effects in Behar and 
and Bhagalpur. He states that the natives, as they do in these 
provinces, attribute the narcotic quality of the grain in certain 
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fields to its being infected by a large poisonous serpent, called 
Dhemna; and be is disposed to ascribe tbe lameness called 
Magbya lang to tbe common practice of sleeping on Kodo straw, 
which may, perhaps, emit narcotic exhalations. 

Kisari (athyrus sativus) is another grain which is found to 
have injurious properties. A curious instance of a general 
paralysis caused by it is given in Colonel Sleeman’s <e Rambles 
and Recollections , 1 ” Vol. I. p. 134. 

Kolhiij ^ 

A sugar mill. To illustrate the difference of language in 
different Provinces of this Presidences, the names of the com¬ 
ponent parts of the mill are given below in the language of 
Benares and Rohilkhand. In Dehli and the Doab other 
variations occur, but they are few The Lower Doab inclines 
more to the Benares dialect—Dehli and the Upper Doab to 
that of Rohilkhand. Bundelkhand has a mixture of both. For 
instance, there Kattri is the horizontal, and Jath the upright beam. 


ROHILKHAND. 

BENARES 

EXPLANATION. 

pat . 

Kattri 

The horizontal beam to which the bullocks are 
attached 

Mth and Jhth 

Pat . 

The upright beam which moves m the mill. 

Malkham. 

Khtinta ... 

The upright post which is parallel to the last 

The wood by which the two preceding are joined 
to one anothei. 

Chirya. 

Lhenka . . 

Or! . 

Ori. 

The basket on the horizontal beam, from which 
the mill is fed 

N&rf. 

Nari . 

The leather thong by which the horizontal beam 
is connected with the yoke. 

Paith. 

Ghagra ... 

The circle in which the bullocks move. 

Saya .. 

Saika. 

The cup m which the expressed juice is transferred 
into the boiler 

Jhokand 

Jhokand... 

The place from which the fuel is supplied to the 
fire under the boiler. 

Dhtindra . 

Dhtindka.. 

The outlet for the smoke 

Dhor . 

Dohra ... 

The spoon for taking the juice out of the boiler 

Chandwa . 

1 

Guida... 

The scrape to pi event the sugar resting at the 
bottom of the boiler 

Ota . 

Nesur 

The raised blocks on which the cane is cut. 

Gandarwala ., 

Gareran ... 

The receptacle for the sugar-cane before it is cut. 
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This simple mill has, like the native plough, been much 
ridiculed for the rudeness of its construction ; but it is, never¬ 
theless, a very efficient instrument, gaining in power what it 
loses in rapidity of execution. Every particle of the cane is 
subjected to three crushings in the Kolhu. In the European 
triple-roller wheel it is subjected to only one. Native Zamindars 
repay us with their contempt for our process, by pomting to 
the juice in the refuse cane, which the European roller has been 
unable to express.—E. 

These words are by no means the only set of words in use; 
in fact, every province and every district has its own long list 
for every small component part of every implement in use. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that no really complete dictionary 
of this exuberantly copious language has ever yet been 
written.—B. 

Kora, \jf WKt 

Is the mercantile name of plain silk cloth dyed. Bandanna 
is the same article dyed. The word is derived from 1 jfi Kor&, 
new, raw, fresh. 

This article of Indian manufacture has lately been depreciated 
in the English market, in consequence of the dishonesty of the 
native workmen, who prepare goods of inferior quality and 
weight, and conceal the deficiency by a composition of rice- 
paste and sugar. It is said that a sound Kora ought to weigh 
from thirty to thirty-two Sikkas, faithfully woven throughout 
with 1700 threads. The deteriorated Kor4 has only 1400 threads, 
and weighs from twenty-six to twenty-nine Sikkas, brought up 
to the proper standard by the above-named composition, which 
may be easily detected by washing. 

Kaula, ejffaT 

Kauliya, U,£ wtf^PTT 

Derived from Eauli, an embrace or armful, and lienee 
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applied to bundles of sheaves of com given as perquisites to 
reapers and village servants. The word more generally used in 
Benares is KakliialL From Kankh an armpit. 

Kerauny, ^j\J> 

An English clerk in a public office, generally of mixed 
European and native descent. The origin of the name has 
been disputed, and is, it is believed, utterly unknown. It may 
probably be a corruption of some Portuguese* word, or it may 
be a mispronunciation of Karana, by which the Kayeth. 
(Kayastha), or writing tribe, is designated in Bengal; and 
as most native writers in public offices are of the Karana caste, 
it is not unlikely that, by merely extending its signification, the 
same word might have been used to designate Englishf writers. 
The word from being utterly harmless in its application, has 
begun of late years to be considered decidedly dyslogistic (to 
use an expressive word coined by Bentham) and is consequently 

* It is stiange that Abtil Fazl, m detailing the officers of a ship’s company, say 
the ship’s stewaid was caUed Keiani. 

jjL, j*l y. <uss lJ\ j ^1/ 

This might imply a Portuguese origin, as many nautical terms are lenved from that 
language 

f Should this really be the origin of the word, it is worthy of observation 
that Kayeths themselves at one time were called by a title, which was oiigmally 
peculiar to foreign writers. In a treatise on Revenue Accounts by Raj Rtip, who 
calls himself a pupil of Raja Todar Mai, but who in reality wrote m, or after, 
Aurangzeh’s reign, he says that, since those who m Iran followed the occupation of 
wutmg, were called Khwaja, it came to be considered an attributive word, and was 
m course of time appropriated to Hindu wnters, 

lai.! l—■'Mrf-o \j X&XtMJy) ^ J 

j j 

There is no reason to suppose that in India Kayeths are now evei called Khwaja, 
though that word is in common use for other classes. In other Muhammedan 
countries, however, the term is still applied to wnters and teachers, 
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avoided by all officials of good feeling, for fear of giving 
offence —E. 

The derivation of this word still baffles enquirers. The 
simplest and most obvious derivation is from the Hindi ^TTTT 
^T^TMTT^TT K&m Karanewald, which is equivalent to the English 
“overseer;” as this class of East Indians has generally been 
employed in the higher grades of the subordinate executive 
service, this name would be very appropriate and applicable to 
them, and is moreover very similar to the Bombay term 
Karkan.—B. 


Katian, 

In the Printed Glossary, should be Khateoni, Khatauni, or 
Khat&bandi, words signifying the posting of several items 
together, after abstracting them from the Khasra. From 
Kh&toi, an account book. The meaning is correctly entered in 
the Glossary. 
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Batta, n. 41 
Battaiya, ii. 244. 

Batti, n 311. 

Batiiri, ii, 259, 274. 
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Ban, 1 . 232, 

Baunda, i 228. 

Bhunf, li 228 
Bauma, ii. 366. 

Batwki, n 259. 
Bauehdkr, ii. 247 
Bauli, n. 247. 

Bauriya, i. 47. 

Bawkda, u. 259 
Bkwag, u 244 
Bkwarf, l 47. 

Bay!, i. 236 
BaykS, l 236 
Bayd Banjhra, i. 54 
Ba’zf zamin daftar, n. 35 
Beb, n. 233 
Bebkk, n 35 
Becluragh, n 230. 
Bedhak, i. 299. 

Begkr, n 232 
Begkxi, n. 232. 

Behan, n. 232 
Behnaui, ii 232. 

Behrali, u 232. 

Behii, n 38 
Behridhr, n 38. 

Bejhar, n 319. 

Be]karh, ii. 233, 333. 
Bekas, u. 233. 

Bel, ii. 233. 

Belan, n. 339. 

Belbftta, n. 233. 

Belak, u. 234. 

Belchk, ii. 233. 

Belchak, ii 233. 

Beldhr, i 16. 

Belhan, l. 151. 

Belki, n 230 
Belwar, l. 81. 

Bemhai, i 20. 

Benandhk, u. 38f. 
Benkwat, n. 14. 

Beng-at, i 226 
Bent, n 234. 

Beorh, u. 25 
Berk, ii 228, 234. 
Berana, ii 234. 

Berhh, n 229, 234 
Berhnk, ii. 234. 

Berhwal, i. 131. 

Beri, i. 226 f, ii. 300. 
Besbi, n. 235. 

Besan, ii. 235. 

Beth, ii 235. 

Bewkri, i. 299. 

Be’WTa, l. 296. 

Bhabar, n. 14f. 

Bhkbi, n. 324. 

Bhhd, i. 17. 


Bhadh, n 237. 

Bhadai, ii 238. 

Bkadahar, n. 228 f 
Bhadauyk, i. 31 
Bhadbhadank, n 238. 
Bhadeli, n 366 
Bhadannyk, i. 25-31, 88, 
171 f, 322, 327, 333 ff. , 
n 241. 

Bhadwar, n 238. 

Bhag, n 15. 

Bhkgnai, n 15. 

Bkagtk, i 3, 31. 

Bhaikns, n 24. 

Bhaibat, n 24 
Bhkfbknt, ii. 15. 

Bhaibissi, ii 24. 
Bbaipansi, u 24. 
Bhambar, l 306 
Bhaiwkd, n 24 
Bhaiykclikik, u 23 
Bhaiyatar, i. 120. 
Bhaiyhbhnt, n. 271. 

Bhal, l 16 
Bbklk sultkn, i 16 f 
Bkkmsark, l 4 
Bhanawag, i 15, 177. 
Bhang, ii. 238. 

Bhkng, n. 238 f. 
Bhangana, l. 293. 
Bhangela, ii 239. 
Bhangra, u 239. 

Bhangi, i 31 f, 62, 80, 85. 
Bkangiwal, 1 . 130. 
Bhangiiriyk, l. 33. 
Bhankari, u. 235, 334. 
Bhansark i 33 
Bhantk, l. 229 
Bhanwag, l 33. 

Bhkoli, l. 227 
Bhar, i 33 f, 84, 167,287 
Bharadwkj, i, 147. 
Bkkiadwkj, i. 147, 329. 
Bhar ark, l. 303. 

Bharai, n 16 
Bharat, i. 33 f. 

Bharat, n 16. 
Bharbhhnik, i. 35, 183, 
296. 

Bhare, ii. 239 
Bliaret, ii. 277. 

Bharga, i. 34. 

Bliarkh, i 81. 

Bharpatwk, i. 35, 123. 
Bharaunk, ii, 239. 
Bharauti, l. 229. 

Bharnh, n. 239, 

Bharpki, i. 229. 

Bharsahk, ii. 277. 


Bharti, i 156, 289. 
Bhariik, i. 192 
Bhasnir, n 236 
Bhkt, i. 17 ff, 152, 296, 
299, 304, 321, 327, 
u 235 
Bliat, i 35 

Bhat Ganr, 1 . 35, 104 f. 
Bhataia, 1 19. 

Bhatghork, n 164, 
Bhatnkgar, i. 36, 305, 
310, 325 

Bkatkataiyk, n 240. 
Bkatkanyk, l. 15, 49. 
Bhatmai, i 272 
Ehatolar, ii 241. 

Bkatt, i 151 
Bhatthidkr, n 241 
Bkattk, i 229. 
Bkattkchkrj, l 37, 146 
Bhatthi, n. 241 
Bhatti, i. 7, 37 f, 100. 
Bhattiknk, n. 16-23, 
Bhattiyk, u 239 f. 
Bhattiyara, i 192, 295. 
Bhattkiil, l. 35. 

Bhatula, ii. 241. 
Bkaundan, l. 228, 
Bhaunii, l 33. 

Bliaura, n 311. 

Bhawan, u. 241. 

Bhcj, ii 15. 

Bhej-barkr, ii. 15 f. 

Bheti, n. 235 
Bhihar, l 19 f, 39. 

Bhi]oa, n 307 
Bhil, i. 33, 296. 

Ehis, n. 236 
Bkisendk, ii. 236. 

Bhisti, l. 190, 295. 

Bhit, ii. 235. 

Bhitnk, l. 254 
Bhogaldaf, i. 254 f. 
Bhaghandak, i. 227. 

Bhoi, ii. 236. 

Ehoidagdha, u. 268. 

Bhon, n 260. 

Bhor, n. 237. 

Bhotia, i 302. 

Bhoya, i 33. 

Bhnguhansi, i. 25,57-176. 
Bhhmbhai or Bhunbhhf, 

l 228. 

Bhulndagdha, l. 227 f. 
BhiSInh.hr, i 21-25, 60, 
86 f, 121,146,148,152, 
177 ff, 285, ii. 221. 
BhiSfntela, i 51. 

Bhuksh, l, 2Of, 315 ff. 
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Bhtimia, i. 242. 
Bhdnuyn, n 23 6, i %. 
Bhiinuyiw at, n. 236 
Bhund.ui, 228 
BWiniUa, u. 236. 

Bhdm Sen, i. 242, 
Bliunda, i 228 
Bluing ai, n 10. 
Bhunharh, u, 236. 
Blnii, i HI 
Bluir, n 236 
Bliuiaii, n 237 
Bliiirasiiitlia, u. 310. 
Bhus, li, 237 
Bhwa, n. 237. 

Bliusauii, in 237 
Bkusaula, n 237 
Bliuselua, n 237. 
Blidsiain, l 7. 

Blmsia, u 237. 
Bhutotlij i. 224 
Bhutta, li 237. 

Bhuttia, i 33. 

Bid), ii 35, 

Biijii, ii 35 
Bihr, n 230. 

BifiSj u 230. 

Bidh, u 231 
Bidaia, u. 366 
Biclli bundf, ii. 36 
Bidlia, n 36 
Bigahti, n. 37. 

Bighh, m 36 f. 

Biglioto, in 37- 
Bihar, l 20 
Bihar, ii 231 
Bihand, n 242. 
Bihishti, i. 190, 

Biiai, i. 226. 

Biiak, ii 38. 

Bfjai, in 231. 

Bijaya, in 230. 
Biilighh, i 229. 
Bijhoniya, i 15, 38. 
Biiih in 217. 

Bi khhd, i, 226. 
Bijniar, n. 231. 

Brjwar, i 226. 

Bikrf, ii 242. 

Bikwan, i, 111. 
Bilabbandi, ii. 242, 
Bilaungi, u. 242. 
Bildtir, i. 294. 
Bilehma, i. 3. 
Bilgr&m, 1 .12, 
Bilkhariya, i. 38. 
Billi-lotan, ii, 242. 
Bilmukta;, ii. 24. 
Bilna, ii, 339. 


Biloni, n 352 
Bilileh, l. 295 
Buna, u 231. 

BmaUai, i 220 
Bmhi, n 3(d) 

Bmaula, u 242 
Binaurnfi, n 242. 

Bind, i 287 
Bind, m 231. 

Binda, n 231 
Bir, n 231 
Bi'ra, u 231 
Buar Pandia, ii 234. 
Bnbhnf, m 232, 

Buhemk, i, 57, 70. 
Bumjphul, a 243, 285. 
Birjiya, l 57. 

Bukah, m 213 
Bhkana, u. 242. 
Bnmphdt, i 18. 

Bupdiu, l. 159. 

Bnul, ii. 243 
Birrabaiar, u. 24 f. 
Bnrana, i. 7. 

Birfc, u 25 f. 

Birtiya, m 26. 

Binvk, ii 243 
Birwhhi, n. 243. 

Bibuhl 5, ii. 244. 

Bisar, l. 230 If. 

Bibar, i 226 
Bis&ti, n 243 
Bisen, l. 41 f. 

Bisharl, i 243 
Bislmpiitdar, n, 243. 
Bislimm, n 42 f, 302, 305. 
Bnht, u 244. 

Bibht Ncgf, i 293. 

Bisi, in 38. 

Biskhapra, in 244. 

Bissa, i. 203, 305, 

Bissati, i. 298. 
BibWhbarhr, ii. 26 
Biswhdhri, u. 26 f. 
Biswhnsi, ii. 201. 

Bisivi, u. 27. 

Bit, m 232 
Bithak, in 244. 

Bitanra, ii. 244. 
Bitrdbandi, ii. 244. 

Bo, in 244. 

BoM, n. 244. 

Bohr&, in 244, 247. 

Bob, ii. 245. 

Boda, n. 245. 

Bodar, ii. 245. 

Bohndari, i. 228. 

Bohr a, i. 43 f. 

Boibhchh, in 245. 


Bojh, ii 233, 245. 
Boihbatii, u. 245. 

Boka, i 226 f. 

Boka, m 245, 300 
Bokhsai, i. 294 (See 
Bhuksar) 

Bold, u. 27 
Bolans, n. 27 
Bolansi, m 27 
Bolahdar, m 27 f. 

Boni, n 244. 

Bora, i 130. 

Bora, m 246. 

Boio, u. 247. 

Biahma Bhat, i 304 
Biahman, l 166 ff, 283 ff, 
303, 319 ff 
Biaukha, ii 319. 

Brupaia, i 52. 

Bnta, ii. 31. 
Biitthntpattar, n. 32. 
Bdd, n 245 f. 

Buhar, i 45. 

Bujauti, ii 288 
Biijliirat, n 31. 

Buk, ii 246. 

Bdkarh, ii 246. 

Bukel, l. 244. 

Bukiain, i, 7 
Bulandi, in 246. 

Bun, ii 245. 

Bdndeld, l, 45 ff, 79. 
Bdnga, m 246. 

Bdnt, ii 246. 

Bur, n 327. 

Bdia, u 31 

Bdrh Gangi, ii. 28-31 

Buiida, n. 246. 

Buiji, i. 325. 

Burri, ii. 246. 

Byhs, l. 174, 

Byohra, n 327. 

C. 

Chabacha, n. 277. 

Cliah, ii. 272 
Ohahal, l. 131. 

Chahal, n. 273. 
Chah.hrsh.akha, n. 351. 
ChhW, m 42 ff. 

Chhhil, l 58 f. 

Chhhira, l. 58. 

Chahora, n. 273, 

Chahli, ii. 272. 
Chahornh, in 272 f. 
Chail, ii. 278. 

Chailha, i. 127. 

Cham, n. 278. 
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Chaiti, ii, 278. 

Chat, l. 120, 30S. 

Chak, ii. 79. 

Chak, ii. 260 . 

Chakaii, ii. 44 

Chakaundi, n 273. 

Chak Bai, l 15. 

Chak bandi, n. 79. 
Chakhar4r, n 79. 
Cliakka, u. 273 
Chakkat, n 79 
Chakkat, n 273. 

Chakla, n 80. 

Chakna, ii 28 5. 
Chaknamah, n 80. 
Chakol, n 321 
Chakwa, u 359. 
Chakwkin, i 69. 
Chakwand, n 273. 
Chalan, n 80. 

Chali, n 260 
Chaiti, n. 273. 

Cham kin, l 71 
Chamar, l. 69 ff, 16, 79 f. 

144,183,288,293325. 
Chamar G-aur, i 71, 105, 
Chamaym, i. 99 f. 
Chambal, n 273. 

Champi, l. 299. 
Chamriwat, l 240. 
Chanh, ii 274 f 
Chanamiya, i. 15, 77. 
Chanchar, ii 80, 275. 
Chanda, ii 275. 

Chanda, n 260. 

Chandai, l. 79. 
Chandaliya, i 71. 
Chandam, l 59. 

Chandela, l, 76. 

Chandani, i 153. 
Chandarsema, i. 25. 
Chandauli, n 342 
Chan dark ansi, i. 73, 76, 
169 ff 

Chandw^r, i. 26. 

Chandel, l. 71-76, 164, 
171f 309ff, 324. 

Chan dell, n. 275 f. 
Chandeya, n 276. 
Chaneth, n. 276, 

Changel, u 276. 

Chani, u. 274, 276. 
Chamal, n. 80. 

Chamyada, n 80. 

Chhnk, l 235, 236-239. 
Chhnti, n. 260 
Chantraudi, i 11 . 
Chanwkn, ii. 276 , 

Ch&wal, ii. 261. 


Chanwar, l 242. 

Chap, n 261 
Chaparya, i. 156. 

Chap eta, n 283. 

Chapre, n 261. 

Chapil, n 276, 

Chapruda, n 267. 
Chapta, n 309 
Chaptai, ii 274. 

Chaia, ii, 261. 
Chaiaghan, i 248. 
Charan, l 18, 52 f 
Chaias, n. 277, 309. 
Charhwl, n 80 
Chari, n 276 f 
Charka, n 366 
Chaikh'i, n 260, 277 
Chaini, n 277 
Charwahi, n 278 
Chasni, n 233, 261. 
Chatbanhri, i 297. 
Chatka, n 288 
Chatii, n. 278. 

Chan, n. 270, 342. 
Chaube, i 62, 146, 151, 
255, 319 ff 
Chaubachha, n. 46. 
Chanbisa, ii 46. 
Chandharai, n 47. 
Chaudhaiait, ii. 47. 
Chaudri, 1 306 
Changed da, n 47. 
Chanhan, i 7, 11, 21, 25, 
48, 54 ff, 169 ff, 256, 
285 ff, 301, 321, 331. 
Chankara, n 270. 
Chauka, n 288. 

Chaukari, n. 79. 

Chankha, ii. 270, 
Chankiii, n. 270, 

Chaula, ii. 270 . 

Chaulai, n. 271. 

Chaumas, n 47 
Chanmasa, u. 47. 
Chaumasiya, n 47. 
Chauncha, n 291. 
Channhar Gaur, l. 105. 
Chaunra, n 271. 

Chaunii, u. 260. 
Chauntali, n. 271. 
Chaupai, ii 271 
Chaupar, n 271. 
Chaupatkhamh, L 177. 
Chaur, n 271, 354. 

Cham or Chaunr, u. 47- 
Chaur aha, n 271. 
Chaurasi, ii. 47-78, 299. 
Chaurasia, i. 321. 

Chains!, u. 272, 


Chaus, 11 78, 272, 349 
Chausmgha, 11 . 272. 
Chauthiya, 11 272 
Chautaha, 1 99. 
Chautra, 11 272. 
Chawai, 11 304. 
Cheche, 1 100 . 

Chench, 11 262. 

Chepi, 1 . 296 
Cheiii, 1 . 59-62, 167. 
Chibhar, 11 261 
Chichara, 11 267. 
Clnhai, 11 268 
Chihani, 11 268. 

Ckilie, 1 59. 

Chili el, n 266. 

Chihra, n 262 
Chile, 11 261. 

Chikar, 11 261. 
Chhadam, 11 . 265 
Chhahkur, 11 . 266 
Chhainiwan, 1 156, 
Chhai, n. 262, 307. 
Chhai, n 262 
Chhakna, 11 262. 
Chhakra, 11 . 266. 
Chhakwai, 11 367. 
Chhanta, 11 . 264, 
Chhap, 11 263 
Chhapa, 1 . 226. 

Chhap a, ii 263, 300. 
Chhar, n. 263. 

Chhari, 1 248. 

Chhatao, ii. 266, 
Chhatri, ii 266 
Chhattri, 1 . 285 ff, 321. 
ChhattG, 11 303. 
Chhatttir, 1 235, 239. 
Chhaur, 1 239. 

Chhaur, 11 . 265. 

Chheda, 11 263, 
Chheona, 11 . 264. 
Chherkya, 1 97. 

Chhida, 11 . 263 
Chhikai, n. 264 
Chhilatya, 1 . 79. 
Chhilka, 11 264. 
Chhilur, 1 131. 

Chhimi, 11 . 264. 
Chhmdri, 1 73. 

Chhinka, 11 . 264. 
Chhinta, 11 264. 
Chhintab, n. 265. 

Chhir, 11 . 44. 

Chhitud, 11 265 
Chhitii, ii. 265. 
Chhokai, 1 . 99 f. 
Chhoia, 11 . 265. 

Chholui, n. 265. 
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Ckkontili, 11 325. 
Ckkorckittki, u. 44. 
Ckkoti Mai, n 306. 
Ckkotkan^, i 100. 
Ckkutautl, li. 44 
Ckikat, li 261 
Ckikkar, ii. 266 
Ckikkarwki, n. 266 
Ckiknsiwat, ii 267. 
Ckikti u 261 
Ckilw&.i, n 261, 267 
CkiM, n 267 
CkimaiL Gaur, i 105. 
Ckimkur, u. 267 
Ckin, u 267, 319. 
Chin5., li. 262. 
Ckfrak, i. 61. 
Cknkiy&, l. 63. 
Ckirkr, l 61, 327 
Ckirckirk, n 267 
Cliirckitta, n. 267 f, 
Ckmyk, ii 342. 
Ckumitkl, u. 325. 
Ckita, ii. 262. 
Ckittk5, ii. 268 
Ckittki, n. 44 f 
Ckittf, ii. 237. 
Ckittira, ii. 267 
Ckiwknk, u. 268. 
Ckobdkr, l. 327 
Ckogketta, i. 306 
CkoM, n 268. 
Chokk, n. 268 
Ckonckf, ii. 269 
Ckondk, n. 268 
Chon-war, ii 349. 
CkopnSi, ii. 270. 
Ckot, ii. 261, 270. 
Ckoyk, ii. 268. 

Cktik, ii. 268 
Chugii, u. 269. 
CMhvk, l. 62, 85. 
Chukaddam, ii. 186. 
Ckukkrk, u 45. 
Chukat, ii 45 
Chukauth, ii. 45. 
Chukri, ii. 45. 

Chftla, l 62. 

Ckulat, i. 111. 

Chulli, ii. 269. 
Chullti, ii. 269. 
Chftn, ii 269 
Ckunanaim, i. 156. 
Ckftneka, u. 366. 
Chungal, n. 269. 
Chung], n. 45. 
Chtini, ii. 269. 
Chfcnirti, n. 270. 
Ckdra, i. 202. 


D 

D'ab, n 211, 278 f. 
D&bak, n 279. 

Dab 51, l. 293 
D5bar, n 279. 

D'abi, n 279 
Dabbiyk, n. 301 
Dabehri, u 292. 

Dabke, i. 112. 

Dabrk, n 211, 292. 
Dabri, ii. 292 
Dabsa, ii 278. 

Dack, u 292 
Dairf, u. 292. 

D5en, i. 240 
Daftari, ii 292. 

Dag-ar, i. 257, n. 293 
D5h, l 201. 

Dakal, n. 293 ff 
Dakar, 1.257 , n.293, 295. 
Dakendi, u 293 
Dakima, i 4. 

Dahiy5, i 88 , 130 
Dahiy5, n 293. 
Dahmardk, ii. 293 
Dakr, ii. 293 
Dakri, ii. 293. 

Dablkn, i 88. 

Dahnimi, ii. 284. 

Dak atari, n, 156. 
Dahsanni, n 146. 
Dakyek, n. 284 
D5m, ii 81 
Daij5, l 249 ff. 

Dakar5, ii 279. 

D5khil5, ii. 81 
Dkkkili, ii 13 
Dkkkilnkma, u 81. 
Dakaut, l. 88, 152, 296, 
303. 

Dfil, u. 279. 

D§1, i. 227 , ii. 279 f. 

Dal, u. 280, 

Dal 51, l. 80, 88, 130. 
Dalimk, i. 8 B. 

Daliy5jh5r, i 247, 270, 
273. 

Daldal, ii. 295. 
Dalganjan5, ii. 285, 295 
Dalh5r5, u. 295. 

Daliyk, l 227 , ii. 295. 
D5m, ii. 81. 

Damai, u. 296. 

Dambili, ii. 351. 
D5mcha, u. 280. 

D5mi w5sil5t, ii 81. 
Damk5, n. 295. 

Damar, u. 280. 


Dam mad5r, l. 247 f 
D5mri, n. 295 f, 300. 
Damwaat, i. 89. 
D5nabandf, n 81 f 
D5nai5r, n, 82 
Dand, n. 280 
Dand5, n 296 f 
Dandaye, i. 97 
Dandela, u. 339 
Dandeli, n. 321. 

D5ndi, ii. 297. 
Dandwara, u 297. 
Dandazanl, i 248 f 
D 5ng, n 280 
D5ngar, ii, 281. 

Dangi, l. 77, 95 
D5ngr5, u 280 
Dangwal, l. 293. 
Dangw5ra, ii. 297 
D Sup attar, n 82. 

Danp attar dar, ii 82. 
Danth, u 281. 

Danthal, n 297, 298 
Dint tink5, l. 240 f. 
Danthla, n 297. 
Dantkoli, ii 297. 

D5nti, u. 281. 

Danw5n, u. 281. 
D5nwari, n 281, 300. 
D5o, ii. 281, 

D5ona, i. 240 
D5p5, n. 288 
Dar, ii 155. 

Dar5n5, i 225. 
Dar5mad, n 156. 
Dar&nti, u 297. 

Darar, n. 29 B 
Dar5w5, i. 229 
Darawar, i. 244. 
Darbandi, ii 156. 

Dares, ii. 298. 

Dandr khsdn5, i. 241. 
Dariy5bar5mad, u. 156. 
Dany5barar, ii. 156. 
Dariykburd, ii. 156. 
Dariy5shikast, u, 156 
Darkkkl, ii 298. 

D5rd, ii. 281. 

Darzi, i. 192, 295, 

D4s, ii. 281 ff. 

D4s5, ii 283. 
Dasaundhi, i. 19. 

Dasti, u. 298. 

Dasttir, ii. 82-146. 
Dasturu’l-ami, ii. 156 f. 
Datara, ii. 299. 

Datoi, ii. 298. 

Dattian, i. 112. 

Datua, ii. 287. 
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D&tidkh4ni, i. 211; ii. 322. 
Daul, ii 155. 

Daul&, n 299. 

Daungr&, ii 299. 

Danr, u 300 
Daurh, ii, 228. 

Daurkhh, u 300, 

Dauri, i. 227 , ii. 300. 
Dh-wan, i 242. 

D&wara, u 283. 

D kwi, n. 146. 

Dede, i 100. 

Dehtii J&t, i 300. 

Dehtila, ii. 285. 

Dehrf, n 284. 

Del, ii 284. 

Demin, i, 152. 

Demraut, i. 77. 

Dengl, n. 302. 

Deodhan, u. 285 
Deokala, n 285. 

Deorhk, ii. 146, 152. 
Deorhiy&, i 230. 

Deothan, i. 243, 247. 

Des, n 146-151. 

Deal J4t, i 300. 

Desw&l, i 77, 306, 315. 
Deulk, u. 284. 
Dhkbrlphal, ii. 217. 
Dh4d4, n 283. 

Dhadd4, ii. 289. 

Dhaddi, n, 289. 
Dh4him4, i. 77. 

Dh4i, l. 229, 

Dhajh, i 244 f. 

Dh4k, l. 243. 

Dh&ka, i 243. 

Dhhkark, i. 78, 323, 335. 
Dhakh.5, i. 243 f. 
Dhakolia, l. 145. 

Dh414, in 151. 

Dkam4, u. 152. 

Dh.4man, u. 284. 
DhAmiyin, i 43, 78. 
Dkammal-Kheln4j i. 248. 
Dh4n, n. 284 f. 

Dk4na, n. 285 f. 
Dhandhol, ii. 289. 
Dhandel, l. 79. 

Dhangal, i. 78. 

Dh4ngar, l 16. 

Dhangra, i. 21. 

Dham4, ii. 289, 

Dkankar, ii 289 f. 
Dhanoi, i. 131. 
DhanthiyA, n, 290. 
Dh4mik, i. 78 f, 32. 131. 

144, 326. 

Dhanwaiy4, i. 79. 
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Dk4p, n 286. 

DhapiA, u 290. 

Dkar, ii 286. 

Dhaxah, ii 153. 
DhaxakM, l 229, ii. 290, 
Dkarall4, i. 229 , ii. 290. 
Dharam, i. 103. 

Dharaukl, u. 153. 
Dkar4wat, u. 290. 
DharbAchh, u. 151 
DhArdharnA, ii. 286, 290 
DhArdhtirA, u. 152, 

Dharf, u. 153. 

Dharlcha, l 275. 
DhanngA, ii 290. 
Dhaxiwal, i. 131. 
DhanyAnA, n 290 
Dharmgaur, l 82, 
Dharohar, ii 290. 

D hart A, n, 153. 

Dhartf, n 290. 

DharwAl, i. 82. 

Dbasam, n. 291. 

Dhasan, u. 291. 

Dhas4n, n. 291, 

DhasAo, ii. 291. 

DhattirA, i. 152, 285. 
Dhaul, u 289, 318 f. 
Dhaula, n, 322. 

Dhauni, ii. 288. 

Dhanx, ii. 289. 

Dhaurl, ii. 153, 303, 288. 
Die, i. 80, 126, 131 ff. 
DhelA, ii. 287. 

Dhen, ii 287. 

DhengAr, i. 120. 

Dhenka, ii 287. 

Dhexikl, n. 287. 

Dhenkli, u 261, 287. 
Dhenri, ii 287 f. 
Dheokal, n 287. 

Dherl, ii. 287. 

Dher, n 286. 

Dherh i. 80 f. 

Dhesar, i. 228. 

Dhl, n. 286. 

DhihA, n. 286, 291. 
Dblmak, i 224. 

Dhlmar, i 80, 182, 287. 
DhingA, ii 287. 

Dhmka, ii. 351. 
Dblnkhar, ii. 286, 
Dhirhor, i. 81. 

Dhobi, i. 81 f, 183, 192, 
295 

Dho]4, l 245. 

Dhoka, ii. 287. 

Dhoka, ii. 287 f. 

DhokhA, i. 229, 244. 


Dhol4, ii. 324. 

Dhola, n 289. 

Dholi, l. 97. 

DhonchA, u. 152 f. 
DhondA, u. 288. 

Dhoiidh, ii. 288. 

Dhondl, n 288. 

Dhor4, n. 289, 

Dh\i4, l 244. 

DhtihA, l. 229, 244. 

Dhfd, u. 288 
Dhtimar, n. 319. 

Dhiindl, ii. 288 f. 
Dhundhoti, i. 82. 

Dhum4, i. 192. 

Dhir, ii. 153. 

Dhur4, n 153 
Dhurkat, ii. 153. 

Dhus, n 289. 

Dhdsar, i. 286, 294. 
Dlchhit, i. 77, 146, 320. 
Dig, n. 291. 

Dighelya, l. 131. 

Dighf, n. 291. 

DigwAr, l 83. 

Dih, n. 283 
Dlh4, n. 283. 

Dihindah, u. 284. 

Dihtila, n 283, 

Dikhit, i. 83. 

Dikhit, l. 77, 87, 112, 
152, 171, 175. 

Dil, ii. 291. 

Dilbaysa, u. 285. 
Dilwaria, i. 325, 

Dlmar, l. 21. 

DlpdAn, l, 242. 

Dirhor, i. 4. 

Dishtbandhak, l. 227, 
H. 154 
DiswAr, l. 3. 

Dithwan, i. 245 ff. 

DlwAr, l. 242 f. 

DiyArA, u. 283. 

DobaldA, ii. 293. 

Dobiswf, ii. 154. 

Do4ri, ii. 334. 

Dobar, n. 349, 

DohardA, n 293. 

Dobrf, n. 237. 

Docha, ii. 291, 334. 
Dofasll, i. 199; ii. 154, 
292. 

Dogar, i. 83 f. 

Doghra, l. 84. 

Dohao, ii. 301. 

Dobar, i 70 ; ii, 292, 301. 
Dohll, u. 155. 

Dolml, U, 293, 352, 
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Dohra, li. 301, 

Dobri, u, 155 
Dohur, ii. 301. 

Dp] a, n. 261 
Do^ira, n 285, 301. 
Dokki, n 301. 

Dol, n 302, 

Dolkwa, n, 302. 

Dolchi, n 302 

Dom, l. 84 f, 237,295,302. 

Domat, ii. 302, 

Domia, i. 84, 

Domtikkr, i. 85. 
Domunbi, ii 366. 

Don, n. 155. 

Dongi, ii. 302. 

Donwkr, l 85 f 
Dopaira, n. 302 
Dor, ii, 304 
Dor, l. 39, 87 f, 171. 
Doras, u 299. 

Don, u 299 
Dosadh Bikhman, i. 152 
Dosari, n 299. 

Doskhi, l 272, ii. 154, 
292, 299 
Dosai, ii. 292 
Drkvir, l 150, 301 
Dkb, n 302 f. 

Dtibki, n 303 f. 

Dkbe ,i 86,127,146, 151, 
284 ff, 336. 

Dubsi, u. 304 
Dubsi, n. 154 
Dbdbk, ii 285, 304 
Dtidhi, n. 2S5. 

Dudkk, n. 304. 

Dugdi, ii 366, 

Dugdbk, i 86 f. 

Dugla, n. 227, 300, 304. 
Dugugia, l 21. 

Dbm, n. 154. 

Dklena, n 366. 

Ddmk, n 305. 

Dbn, ii 305 
Dbndk, h 305. 

Dundkk, n. 305. 

Dbngk, n 305. 

Dungkni, n. 155 
Diinkbarcba, n. 285. 
Dknr, l. 3 
D bn wank, i 21. 
Dnrgbansi, 1 87. 

Duxkbi, n 304. 

Dussa, l. 303, 305. 

E. 

Ekfardi, ii, 347. 


Ekfasli, l 199, u 348. 
Eksiri, n 349 
Endkua, n 359. 

E. 

Fakir, i 295. 

Faisala, n 160. 

Falez, u. 305. 

Farks, n. 306. 

Fai d, n 157, 347. 
FardMi, ii 34T. 
Fangbkhatkna, n 157. 
Fkngbkbatti, n 157. 
Farmkn, n 157 
Faiod, u 157 f. 

Fairksb, n 306. 

Farykdi, n 158. 

FasI, n 158 f 
Fantmama, n 157. 
Fi'bpaya, u 277. 

Fnkri, n 306. 

Fota, n. 306. 

Gr. 

Gabr, i. 119 f. 

Gabraurk, ii 313. 
Gabiautk, n 313, 

Gacbb, ii. 160. 

Gkcbbi, ii. 307 
Gkd, n 307 
Gad, ii. 313 
Gadar, ii. 307 
Gkdar, u. 307. 

Gkdanya, i. 120 f, 182, 
287, 296, 315 
Gaddar, ii. 313, 307. 
Gadksi, u. 320 
Gaddi, l 120, ii. 307,313. 
Gaddbri, n. 313. 

Gadgol, u 313. 

Gadbe kk bkl, l 258 f. 
Gadbe par cbarhkna, l. 
259 f 

Gadbwkr, l. 171. 

Gkdi, ii. 321. 

Gadicbat, n. 313. 

Gadka, i. 249. 

Gadrk, i. 229; ii. 307, 313. 
Gkgrk, l. 89, 295. 

Gabai, ii. 313 f 
Gkbkn, n. 307. 

Gabkr, n 333 
Gabarwkr, i 45 f, 83, 87, 
121-124, 177. 

Gablotji. 90 ff, 109, 170ff. 

323, 335. 

GkJink, u. 307. 


Gahnk, ii, 314. 
Gai-lktana, 1 248. 
Gkin, l. 8 9. 

Gairk, n 338 
Gkjk, u 307 f. 

Gkjar, n 308 
Gajjar, n 314 
Gkkar, n 311. 

Gkl, n 308 
Gkla, ii 308. 

Galiyk, n. 314. 

Gattans, n 314 
Gattkr, n 314. 

Gam, n 308 
Gambbir, n 314 f. 
Gand, i 130 
Ganauri, n 319. 

Gandk, n 315 f, 327. 
Gkndk, u 210, 308. 
Ganda-biroza, ii 317. 
Gandailk, u 3IS. 
Gandal, n 308. 

Gandar, u 271 
Gkndar, u 308 
Gandarwklk, n 317. 
Gadksi, n 317, 320. 
Gandksk, n. 320 
Gandawar, n 300. 
Gknde, n 210 
Gandeii, n. 317 
Gandbarb, l 152 
Gandbeli, n. 342 
Gandbel, n 317. 
Gandbili, i 125. 
Gandhiyk, n 318 
Gandbia, n 317 
Gandhk, l. 125, 131. 
Gandrkra, n 317. 
Gandwkl, i 4. 

Ganal, n. 319, 

Gang&lk, ii 31B 
Gangkputr, l. 125, 152. 
Gangbaramad, ii 318. 
Gangbarkr, ii. 318. 
Gang sbikast, ii. 318. 
Gangrari, l 293 
Gangwarx, i. 156. 

Gani (gunny), n. 319. 
Ganj, n 318 
Gknja, n. 308 ff. 
Ganjeli, u. 318. 

Gknjar, n 310. 

Gknkar, n. 241, 311. 
Gankatk, ii. 318. 
Gannk, ii 210. 

Gkntk, n. 311. 

Gantba, ii. 320 
Gkktb, ii. 311 f. 
Gantbil, ii. 327. 
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Gantbwbia, 1 126, 130, 
133. 

Gbnwbat, u. 160. 

Gbnw kbarcba, u 160 
G&nwti, u 160 f 
Gapuibi, n 366. 

Gapb, n 320. 

Garbbatbi, li 170, 320 
Gbra or Garb a, i 89 f. 
Gbrab, n. 321. 

Garaiya, i. 70 
Garao, n 320. 

GbDli, n 321. 

Garari, n. 320. 

Garbsi, ii 317 
Gaidar, n. 300. 

Gbri, ii. 321 
Gardaunia, n 320 
Gardezi, i 126 f 
Gareran, ii. 317, 320 
Gayeii, ii. 317 
Gargawb, u. 320 f. 

Garg, i 126, 146. 
Gargbansi, i 15, 77, 126 
Gbrba, i. 295, 298. 
Garbaiyb, n. 211. 

Garbela, u 211. 

Garbai, n 337 
Garbi, n. 337. 

Garhiband, ii. 170 f. 
Garili, u 260, 320 
Garrai, l. 152. 

Garrffn 260,265,320,337. 
Gasbti, ii. 338. 

Gbtb, u. 322, 

Gbta, u 314. 

Gbtbbandi, ii 161 f, 
Gbtewar, u. 162. 

Gathb, n. 162, 

Gatbaund, u 338 
Gatbiya, u. 338 
Gatbi, ii 307. 

Gatbi, u 338. 

Gathwbnsi, ii 338. 
Gatkul, ii, 162 
Gatwbrb, l. 8, 126 
Gaucbanb, n 331 f. 
Gbucbarbi, u 321. 
Gauban, ii 161 
Gaubbni, ii 332. 

Gaundi, ii. 210. 

Gauntb, n. 161. 

Gauntiya, ii. 161. 

Gaur, i. 151, 171, 175, 
284 ff. 

Gaurb, i 102. 

Gaur&bar, i. 115. 

Gaur brabman, i. 102 f. 
Gaur kbyatb, 103 f. 


Gaur rbjpbt, l 104 ff 
Gaur tagb, l 106-115 
Gaumab, l. 172 
Gantamiybn, l 119. 
Gautam rbjpiit, i. 5, 58, 
76, 115-119, 166,179 f, 
273 f, 296, n. 50 ff, 77. 
Gautika, n. 161. 

Gauiua, i 115 
Gayal, n 162 
Gayari, u 338. 

Gaz, u 162, 301 
Gebiin, n. 322. 

Gentti, l 92 
Gb'ai, n. 269, 326. 

Gbair mumlan, 166 f 
Gbair maziti’ab, ii 163. 
Gballa, ii 325. 

Gbameta, i 156. 

Gbamoi, n 363. 

Gb&nb, ii 323. 

Gbanb, u 263, 326 
Gband, l. 94 
Gbangbas, l 94, 130. 
Gliangol, n 326 
Gbbni, n. 323. 

Gbbr, h 323. 

Gbaia, n. 326. 

Gbaiar, ii. 326. 

Gbarari, u 319 
Gbardwari, n. 162 
Gbbri, n 323. 

Gban, n, 163. 

Gbarld, u. 326 
Gbarpatti, u 163. 
Gbarpbant, ii. 163 
Gbarwbna, n 163. 
Gbbtbni, ii 163. 

Gbatta Bama, 1 . 293. 
Ghazi miyan, l. 251-254 
Gbegar5, l 254, 288 
Gbelauni, l 255, 267 
Gbenti, n. 254, 288, 323. 
Gberi, n. 339 
Gbikar, u. 163. 

Gbinkb, ii 263. 

Gbittri, ii. 288. 

GhongM, n 323 f 
Ghorb, u 164 ff. 
Ghorcbarba, i 93, 156 
Ghosi, l 93, 295. 

Gboti, n. 325. 

Gbbi, ii. 324. 

Gbumbo, n. 166. 

Gbun, ii. 324 
Gbundi, n. 324 
Gbungcbi, n. 324 f. 
Gbbngi, ii. 325 f. 
Gbtimnybn, ii 221. 


Ghiint, n 164 
Gbur, u 325, 332. 

Ghuiat, n. 325 
Gbdibarai, n 164. 
Gbui-dub, ii 303 
Gbusibnd, n 325, 
GUaunda, n 335 
Gillu, i 131. 

Gindar, n. 326. 

Gmduri, n 326, 359 
Gmti, u 327 
Gu5.nl, n. 327. 

Girbii, u 339 
Gild, l 4. 

Gudbwari, ii 167. 

Gndi, n 311 
Giiji, n. 327. 

Giio,ii 327. 

Gnrb, u. 320 
Girwi, n 327 ff. 
Gnwinamah, n. 329 
Gobi, n 329. 

Gobar, ii 261 
Gobaraunda, n 313. 
Gobri, i 94. 

Gocbani, n. 331 
Godbrb, l 94, 130, 140. 
Godari, u. 333, 359. 
Godha, n. 308. 

Godbar, n. 332. 

Godi, l. 203, 

Go end, n 34, 333. 

Gogb pir, l. 255 ff. 
Gogbwat, i 256. 

Gohbi, ii. 333 
Goban, l 321. 

Gobbn, n 34. 

Gobar, i 257. 

Gobari, n 333. 

Goin, n 333. 

Gojb, u 333 
Gojai, u 333 f. 

Gojara, ii. 333. 

Gojari, n. 334. 

Gojbb, n 333. 

Gou, n 334. 

Gokbib, n 334. 

Gol, u. 334. 

Gola, u. 167 ff. 

Gola, l. 94, 257 ff 
Golb ptirab, l. 94 f, 152, 
321. 

Goli, l. 21; ii 309. 
Gond,i 4, 95-98,287,304. 
Gond, ii, 334. 

Gondb, l. 99. 

Gonrb, ii 300, 334. 
Gondal, i 136. 

Gonnb, u. 318 ff 
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Gcntiy k, 11 . 169. 
Gopashtami, l 258 
Gophana, n 330. 

Gork, li 330 
Gorait, li 330 
Gorasi, n 331. 

Gorhk, n 331 
Gorsi, l 100 

Gor Thkkur, 1 310 ff, 333 
GorO, li 331 
Gosa, ii 261. 

Gosai, i 81. 

Gosain, l 289,296. 

Got, u 331 
Gotam Thkkur, i 312 
Gotbkn, ii 331 
Gowciri, n 313 
Gikm, ii, 320 
Gnhasth, n. 167 
Grihasthi, n 167. 

Gudri, n 335 
Gujai, i 5, 58, 76, 99- 
102, 166, 179 f, 273 f, 
296, 298; n 50 tf, 77. 
Gujarati, l 151, 303 
Guiar-gaui, i 102 
GQl, ii 255, 335 
Gulkl, u. 335 
Gulkli, n 273 
Gaiar, l. 254 , n, 336 
Gulkhkr, u 335 
Gulli, n 210 
Gulphunank, u 335. 
GuM, ii. 335 
GiSuia, n 336 
Gunjkish, ii 169. 

Gkntb, u. 336. 

Gur, ii. 336. 

Gurab, n 330 
Gurko, n. 336 f. 

Gurari, ii 359. 

Gurari, ii 330 
Gurbbai, ii. 337 
Gurhaur, n. 330. 

Gurdk, u 337. 
Gurdachhuk, ii. 169. 
Gurbal, n 332 
Gurkbai, u 169 f. 
Guptdkn, i 258. 

Gutwa, u. 366. 

Gwkl or Gwklk, i. 99. 
Gwklbans, i. 3 


H. 

Habkbkt, ii 172 
Had, u 172. 
Hadbandi, u. 172 f. 


Hadbast, u 340 
Han 5m, i 182,189 f, 295 
Hakamk, n 340 
Hakiyat, n 174 
Hakk, n 174 
Hakk bbent, n 174 
Hakk haw ala ilar, u. 174. 
Hakk kaminchaii, u, 174. 
Hakk thokdari, u. 174 f. 
Hakk zamindkri, u 175 
Hkl, u 171 
Hal, n 340. 

Hklk, u 171. 
nalkitk, i 261 
Halklkhor, l 32, 62, 127 
Halas, u. 344 
Halbarkr, i 261. 
Halbandi, n 173. 

Halda, n. 343 
Hkli, u 171, 338. 
Hahykk, ii 343 
Halka, n. 173 
Halsari, n 173 f. 
Halsotek, i 270 
Haltaddi, u 343. 

Hkl tauzf, n 171. 
Halwki, i 127. 

Hanas, ii 344. 

Hand'a, ii 344 
Hansikj, n. 284 f, 344. 
Hanwat, i 242. 

Hkpai, n 338. 

Har, n. 340-343. 

Hkr, n 172 
Hkrk, l 63, 126 
Haiai, i 270 , n 344. 
Haias, n. 342, 344. 
Haraini, l 270. 

Haikit, l. 270 
Harat, ii. 346 
Haratkul, i. 128. 

Harautk, l. 270. 

Harauri, n. 345 
Harbong kk rkj, i. 261- 
269 

Hardaur, l 242, 269, 
Hardehk, i 127. 
Hardwks, i 127 
Harghasit, n 344. 

Harka, ii. 344 f 
Harbamesh, n. 175. 

Hari, l. 269 
Hkri, l 199. 

Han Rkm, i 242 
Haritk, i. 270. 

Hanyar, i 247, 270. 
Hariyk, n. 347 
Harjius, u. 345. 
Haribobans, i 127 


Hanyknw, n 175. 
Harkkra, n 345 
Harkat, n 345 
Hkrlenkjii 339. 
Haipaji, l 270, 

Hairi, i 131. 

Harsa, n 321. 
Harsmgar, u 346. 
Haisajjk, u. 346. 
Harsot, n 346 
Harwkhk, u. 347 
Haiwal, i 270 
Harwat, i 270 
Hasho miubki, n. 175 
Hasiyk, n 347 
Hastobdd, u 175 f 
Hkta, n 339 
Hathk, ii 342. 
Hktbiebak, n 339 
Hathichmghar, u 334 
Hatbil, i 270 f 
Hatbili, n 342 
Hattk, n 347 
Hauli, n 340. 

Ha veil, n 83 
Hawkladkr, ii 176 
Hayobans, 1 . 60, 128 
Hkzir zkmm, n 172. 
Helk, l 32, 126 
Helk Jkt, l 300 
Hole, i 127 
Hengk, n 339 
Heri, i. 127, 296 
Hibadkr, n 176 
Hibankma, n 176. 
Hirknk, l 260 
Hirankburi, u. 339 f 
Hissadkri, u, 176 
Hissa bali, n 176 
Hissait, u 177 
Hissa kashi, u. 177 
Hithk, n. 339. 

JTontk, n 152 
Huda, i 223 
Hadi, i 8 
Hulhul, n 340. 
Huudh, n 340. 
Hureba, i. 228. 
Hurbura, u. 340. 
Hknyk, i 127 
Hursk, u. 288. 


X. 

limkli, ii 177 . 

Ikbachbi, n 177. 
I'kb, ii. 347 
Tkbrkj, l. 271 f. 
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Ikotri, or Ekotrh, 11 177 
Ekatr5, 

Hhhi gaz, ii. 177 f. 
'Il&kad&r, u 178. 

Inch, u 177. 

TndhnA, ii 348 
Tndolia, i. 323 
Induri, u 348, 359. 
Inglis, ii. 178. 

Iri.da, ii 348. 

Jsband, n. 348. 

Ismwhr, ii 348 
Iflti’m&l, ii. 17B-186 
Istikl&l, n 348 
IstikrSir, h 348 
Istikb&l, i 272. 

Itl&k, ii. IBS 
Itl&k navia, n. 186. 

Itsit, n 348. 

Izdfa, u. 349. 


J. 

Jhb, ii 349 
Jabdi, u 284, 362. 

J&bi, u 349. 

Jadban, n 362 
Jhdo, i 128. 

Jhdon, i 128 f, 99, 172 f, 
322. 

Jadubansi, l 3, 15, 171. 
Jhedhd, ii 186 
Jagh, l 141. 

J&ga, i. 18, 304 
Jhgabhat, l 18 
Jaganbansi, i 141 
J&glkin, i 130. 

Jagneri, l 11. 

Jagni, n 362. 

Jagveri, l 297. 

J&il.ii 349. 

J bis, i 129 f, 172 
Jain, l 289 

Jaisw&r, l 70, 79, 129, 
144 f, 156. 

Jaiyd, ii 245. 

Jaim5.il, u 362. 

J&ikar, i. 272 
J&.khan ( ii 349, 

J5.kbar, i. 130 
Jal, n 363 
Jala, ii 363, 

Jal5l, i 21. 

Jal51iy5, u. 322, 363. 
Jal5sa, n. 363. 

JhU, ii. 349 
Jalkar, ii. 363 
Jalm, u, 363. 


Jalmm, n 363. 

Jalotsarg, i. 273 
Jalpilbaka, u. 363. 

Jal pipal, n 363. 

Jalwar, l. 21 
Jam5, u 187. 

Jamaiya, n 364. 

Jama, bandi, n. 187 f 
Jam5. lharti, ii 188 
Jam5 kbarcb, ii 188 
Jamauni, ii 352 
Jama whsil b§ld, u 188 
Jami, l. 305 
Jamnautd, n. 188 
Jamnautiyk, u 188 
Jamog, u 189 
Jamogdar, ii 189. 
Jamowh, n 364 
Jamfiwat, u 364 
Jandauiiya, l 141 
Jandr5, u 364 
Janewa, u 364 
Jangan, l 289 
Jangb5x5., i 141 ff, 314 
Jangira, i 19. 

Jan^rk, ii. 365 
Jan]ana, i 4. 

Jankar, i 292 
Jant, n 250 
J5.nt5, n. 288, 350 
Jantri, n 365. 
Jan0tdrw5, l 143. 
Janwhr, i 143 
Janwany'a, i 143 
Jar5it5, l 138,143 
Jaretha, i 143, 145 
Jarela, n 365 
Jarga, ii 365. 

Jarib, n 189 f 
Jaiibkask, n 365 
Jarith, ii 365 
Jany5, i. 143 
Jarwat, n 366. 

Jarwana, i. 4 
Jarwi, u 366. 

Jashwat, i 144, 323. 
Jas5war, i 144. 

JSt, i. 134 ff 

Jht, l 5, 8, 88, 130-137, 
166, 179 f, 273 f, 295 ff, 
306, 318f, ii 48 ff, 77 
Jatar, ii 366. 

Jaterya, ii 366. 

J5.th, ii. 350 
Jatli, l. 100, 137 
Jatihni, l. 130 f, 144. 
Jhtra, n. 350. 

Jhtti, l 138 
Jhtua, l. 70, 138 


Jan, n 360 f. 

Jauchani, ii 333, 361. 
Jann&I, ii 361 f. 

Jalin5r, n 360 
Jannchi, n 362 
Jaunda, ii. 280 
Jaundi, u. 366 
Jaunra, n. 362. 

Jaw5.li, n 366. 
Jawanpdny5, i 144 f. 
Jawar, u. 366 f. 

Jawhia, n 367. 

Jawari, ii. 367. 

Jawasa, u 367 f. 

Jawaz, n 368 
Jayi, n 232 
Jazar, ii 368 f 
Jaziya, ii 190-193 
Jegkar, l 272 
Jehar, i. 272 f. 

Jel, n 350 
Jell, ii. 350 f 
Jent5, ii 351 
Jeonar, ii 351. 

Jeor5, i 273 
Jeori, ii 352 
Jetk la’iyat, ii 186. 
Jewan birt, n 25, 186 
Jewar, l 138 
Jbdbar, n 352 
Jbabr5, ii 355 
Jbabbdb, u 355. 

Jhad, u 352 
Jh5d'a, u 352 
Jhajhaika, n. 355 f. 
Jhakarf, n. 352. 
Jhakorh, n 356 
Jhalhr, u. 356. 

Jh5m, n 352. 

JhamAka, n 356 
Jhamarjhamar, ii 356 
Jbam)ham, n 356. 
Jkan5sar, n 285. 
Jhandd, n 356. 

Jhandi, n. 356 
Jhanddld, ii. 356. 
Jh&ngi, u 352 
Jkan]i4, ii 356. 
Jhankhard, ii 356. 
Jbdnsa, n 186 f 
Jhar, n 357. 

Jharberi, n 357. 

Jhari, i 156 , n. 211. 
JMri, ii 353. 

Jh&rl, u. 353. 
Jharkhand Tswar, i. 242 
JharoiA, ii 358 
Jharud, ii. 357 1 
Jhhs, i. 23. 
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Jhatiyknh, i. 139. 

Jhkti, 11 353. 

Jhauwk, n 355. 

Jhkwar, li 353 
Jhil, ii 353 
Jhinjar, i 138. 

Jhiri, u 353 
Jhoglii, i 296. 

Jhtidik, n 354. 

Jhtihi, n. 351. 

Jhtingk, n 354. 

JhCindi, n. 187. 

Jhffntliar, n 355 
Jhftpk, ii. 355. 

Jhiimk, n 355. 

Jhtisia, i 70. 

Jlidtiyank, i. 139. 

Jhwksi, i 152 
Jhojhk, i 138 f, 296, 298. 
Jliojlmiu, n. 353. 
Jhokand, n 353. 

Jhola, u 353 
Jhonaiyk, i 139, 156. 
Jhonkayk, n 354. 

Jhork, u 355. 

Jihat, n 350 
Jijhotiya, l. 139, 146,149, 
151 

Jindhar, 1 . 100. 

Jinhar, i 139. 

Jinjffta, 1 . 140, 

Jins, ii. 358 
Jins-i-kknul, n. 187. 

Jins war, u. 187. 

Jmwkr,i. 117,171, ii 358. 
Jira, ii. 350 
Jinli, n. 285, 358. 
Jitkpatr, ii 350. 

Jiterk, i. 196, 272. 

Jitta, i 272. 

Jiziya, n. 187. 

Jog, u. 358. 

Jogi, i 289. 

Joginia, ii 366. 

Johar, n 211, 358. 
Johiyk, i. 140. 

Joklki, ii 358. 

Jondhri, n. 366. 

Jonk, ii, 262. 

Jori, n. 360 
Joshkndar, ii, 285. 

Joshi, i. 140 f, 303, 321. 
Jot, ii 360. 

Jotk, ii. 360. 

Jotkr, n. 360. 

Jotan, ii. 360. 

Jotl, n 300, 

Jotiyk, u. 360. 

Jkk, ii. 342, 359. 


Juki', ii 362. 

Jugadgaur, l 140 
Jugad, i 103 
Jugadi, l. 140 
Ju^klnk, n 359 
Jui, u 326, 359 
Jula, u 187 

Jnllaka, l. 183 f, 288, 295, 
306 

Jdnk, ii 359. 

Jdnaidiyk, i. 12 
Jtini, n 360 
Jurk, ii 359 
Juremkri, ii 359 
Jurai, n 326 
Jtiri, l 273 
Jnrimkna, n 365 
Jutk, u 300, 359. 
Jutbkli, u 154, 292, 360 
Jktiykn, n 359 f 
Jktiykl, l 58, 140 
Jutiykri, n 347. 


K. 

Kachklii, ii. 221 
Kackhaura, 1 . 157 
Kkckhi, l 16, 145 f, 181 f, 
287, 324, ii 43 
Kackhwkha, i 38 if, 145 if, 
157 ff, 163, 171 f, 324, 
328, 335, 

Kachhwki, i 159. 

Kkchi, l 324 
Kachisa, i 156 
Kackwknsi, u. 200 f. 
Kadkhan, i 100. 

Kadh, ii. 342. 

Kadhauni, n. 352 
Kadhelark, i. 276. 
Kadiam, i. 130. 

Kagazi, i 295. 

Kahkl, ii 225 
Kkhkr, i 35, 287, 293 ff, 
325 ; ii. 10. 

Kahkri, l 40, 182. 
Kahcharki, n 321 
Kailea, i. 19. 

K§im Khkni, i. 83 
Kamchk, n 354. 

Kaithal, i. 103. 

Kaiyhn, i. 44, 70, 84. 
Kkla, ii 285. 

Kklkganda, ii 319 
Kalkl, l. 144, 287, 295. 
Kklksffrtha, n. 319. 
Kalkwat, l, 192. 
Kaldhanna, n. 285. 


Kalijir, ii 285. 

Kail Sen, l 242. 

Kalsikn, i 99 ff. 
Kalsinght, i 305, 325 
Kalwki, i. 183 
Eamangar, i 295 
Eamanyk, 1 3, 328. 
Eamaura, n 284. 
Kambok, l 294, 304 
Kamctkika, i 159. 
Eamm, n 174 
Eanknk, i 100 
Kanaudha, i 3 
Kanaupya, l 81, 102, 
116 if, 145,146-153,159, 
284 ff, 301 ff, 336, 
Kknckk, u 210 
Kan chan, l. 295. 
Kanddhar, i 310 
Kandelwkl, i 325. 
Kandlival, l 297. 

Kanda, i. 286. 

Kagikri, i. 223 
Eangigar, l 295 
Kknkaunk, l 4. 

Kansi,n 304 
Kantliphil, n. 334. 

Eapas, n 227 
Kapri, i. 296 
Kapseta, ii 254. 

Kaikh, n 233 
Karkhi, n 233 
Karan, 1 305, 325. 
Kaiao, i 274 ff 
Karauli, l. 293 
Karawal, l 112 
Karha, ii 319 
Karha, n 364 
Karori, n 197-200. 

Karz, ii 220. 

Kasank, l. 100. 

Kaskri, n 274 
Kasaundi, n 273. 
Kasaunf, l. 100. 

Kashhara, l. 159 ff. 
Kashinkth, l 242. 
Kashmiri, i 151, 309. 
Kassk, ii 274 
Kasskb, l 191. 

Kasski, i 191. 

Kasserwani, l. 286. 

Kassi, i 295. 

Kassondhan, i. 286. 
Kasna, i 130. 

Kasyap, i 147. 

Katki, n. 240 
Kataiya, n. 240 
Katak, l. 152 
Katkra, u. 319 
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Eatara, 1 152 
Eatela, 11 . 36 8 
Kates ari, l 242 
Kathank, i, 79, 105, 141, 
171, 307 ff, ii 150 
Kktheya, l 310 f. 
Kathiya, n 322 
Kathori, n 319 
Kathb, n 342. 

Katiayan, l 147. 

Kktira, l 130. 

Katri, n, 304. 

Kattiar, l 156. 

Eatua, n 252. 

Katulyk, 1 97. 

Kauli, l. 152 
Eausik, i 157. 

Kawal, u 292 
Kawari, u 292 
Kayal, i 236 
Kkyatb, i 35 f, 180, 182, 
287, 293 ff, 325 ff. 
Kazalbasb, l 306 
Kewat, i 156, 182 
Khairaddi, i 295 
Kbkkrob, i 32, 62 ; n 
257 

Kbklk, n. 225 
Ebalba, i 4 
Kbamba, ii 288, 

Kbampa, i 302. 

Ehanjau, n 285 
Kbanri, ii. 79, 272. 
Kbknzkda, l. 48 f 
Kbaprk, ii. 323 
Kbkr, n 323 
Kbark, n. 218 
Kbarki, u. 265. 

Ebkre, i 100 
Kbaribind, l 156 
Kbarif, i. 194ff, u. 158 ff. 
Kbarkari, l 4 
Kbarrar, n. 285 
Kbarri, l. 103. 

Kharruk, n 321 
Kbarwkr, i. 10 
Kbassia, i. 284, 287, 301 
Khatkna, i 100. 

Kbatknk, l 260. 

Kbatbai, i. 15. 

Kbatkul, i 147 
Kbattar, n. 285. 

Khattik, i 296. 

Kbattri, i 159, 169 ff, 
284 ff, 294 ff, 324. 
Khattya, i 303, 

Kbeijbi, ii. 332 
Kbeon, ii. 327. 

Khmkbi, ii, 319. 


Kbobari, u. 297. 

Kbobra, l 131 
Kboj, i 276 ff. 

Kbojah, i 295 
Kboji, l. 276 ff 
Ebokbar, i 99. 

Kbonch, u. 269 
Kboncbk, n 153. 

Kbonta, u 264 
Kboro, l 4 f 
Kbosia, l 4. 

Kbowa, n. 366 
Ebfibar, i 10 0 
Kbtimra, l 295 
Kbiin Babk, u. 25 
Kbknth, u 238 
Kbbntla, ii 297 
Kbtirk, n 342 
Khurkban, n 2B5 
Kburpk, l 203. 

Ehusyar, u 319 
Kkutsl, n 297 
Kbutbel, i. 131 
Kbutia, n 303 
Eikar, n 247. 

Killi, ii 359. 

Kiltibkn, l 192 
Einkra, n 319 
Kirkr, i. 171 f, 328 
Eiri, l 224; n 324. 
Kisan, l 287 
Kisbnant, i. 3. 

Koeri, i 187, 285 , u 42. 
Koikop&l, i 97. 

Eoitor, l. 97. 

Koilabbutkl, i. 97 
Eoikgara, i/ 241. 

Kol, i 59 f, 9 6,153 ff, 287 
Eolkm, l 97 
Kolan, l 154 
Kolbu, n 339. 

Kolf, l. 154 f, 287, 296, 
326. 

Kor, i 3, u. 213. 

Kori, i 70 
Korchamra, i 70 
Eos, ii. 194 ff, 

Kror, u. 196 f 
Esbatrabandbi, i. 108 
Ksbattnya, i. 166 ff, 283 ff, 
299 ff. 

Ktikrti, ii. 366. 

Kuchra, i. 223 
KMa Bigbk, n 193 f. 
Kudhiya, n 343. 
Kukraitf, i 293. 

Kukri, n 335 
Kulbaiyk, i. 25 
Kuli (Oooly), i. 155. 


Kumkdb, u 347 
Kumaria, n. 366. 
Eumbbi, l 155 
Xumbkr, l. 182, 287, 296, 
326. 

Xtirmi, i 16, 93, 144, 
156, 181 f, 287, 296 
Kunabi, l. 155, 181. 
Kundalwkl, l 11. 

Eundar, u. 265. 

Eundrk, u 337 

KCmgi, l 222. 

Kunjrk, l 192, 295. 

Kuril-boji, l 247, 273. 
Kunr mundlk, i 247, 
273 f 
Ktip, l 2 
Kurmi, l. 155 ff 
Euro, n 79, 272. 

Kiisk, n. 342 
Eusiyar, n 343 
Xuzkgar, i 296 
Eye, i. 306. 


L. 

Lab, l 202. 

Labkna, i. 53 f. 

Lklii, ii 319. 

Ladbk, l 289 
Lado, n 289. 

Labana, l 321 
Labauria, l 159. 

Lkbbt, l. 177. 

Lkkri, i. 130. 

Lakrl, ii. 319. 

LU, l 211 f, n 322. 
Lklbegi, i 32 
Laliyk, n 322 
Lkugri, n. 163 
Lao, u 277 
Lktbar, i. 131 
Lattigbar, n. 366. 
Layacbf, u. 285. 

Lebari, u 300, 359. 

Let, ii, 211. 

Libri, l. 226 
Lmduri, u 237. 

Lisbk, l 224. 

Liwk, u. 307. 

Liwkr, ii. 211. 

Lodab, l. 296. 

Lodbk, l. 143, 156, 183, 
287, 326. 

Lobain, i. 130 
Lobkr, l. 182, 295, 299, 
326. 

Lobe ki mai, 259. 
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Lena, ii 274. 
Loniwal, 1 . 4. 
Longbasto, l 79 
Line, i 290 
Luka, n. 3 Gb’ 
Lumbka, u 285 


M 

Mkcha, ii 280 
Machdn, n 280. 

Machhai, i. 131 
Madana, l. 248. 
Madawar, i 171 
Mkdydl, l 97. 

Magahya, l. 70, 79, SI, 
85, 145 

Magka, u 366 
Magui, i 17 
Makdbrahman, l 152. 
Mahkdewa, n 343 
Mahamsi, l 100. 
Makdjnn, l 2S6 
Makamama, i 159. 
Makkpkti,i 19 
Mahal ksktri, i. 150 
Maliaur, i. 159, 325. 
Maliosaia, i. 112 
Mahesri, l. 299. 

Malietya, n 186, 257. 
Mahton, n. 186 
Mailk, i 4 
Mailia, ii. 289 
Mamk, u 354. 

Mainra, n 280. 
MampuriwkLk, i, 19, 
Mainu, l 25, 64. 

Mairah, i 296. 

Maithil, i 151,309. 
Makta, i. 112. 

Mklati, n 366 
Mkli, l 182, 287 
Mallah, i 80, 287, 325. 
Mali!, l. 295, n. 289 
Mallu, i. 286. 

Malti, u 285. 

Mklwi, l. 151. 

Mamkri, i. 295. 

Manas, i 225 
Mandwach, i. 232. 
Manga, ii. 319. 

Mangona, i. 159. 

Manjha, n. 256. 

Mknjho, ii. 364. 

Mansal, i. 286. 

Mansa Ehm, l 242. 
Maranthia, i. 53. 
Marghat, n. 268, 


Marsai, ii 271. 

Maid, n 211 
Maiwa, ii 2S0 
Maiwiri, l 152 
Maiwat But, n. 25 
Mdsliki, i 190 
Matana, i 293 
Mathar, i 305 
Muthoi, i 325 
Mktliur, l 35, 328 
Mntkuryk, i 79, 151, 159. 
Matna, n. 319 
Mattdla, n 280 
Matydi, l 97. 

Mdvi, i 99 f 
Medni, i 24S 
Mein a, l 294. 

Mchror, i 171 
Mend, ii 300 
Mendhya, n 300 
Mem a, u 280 
Meo, i 295, 331 
Mewkti, i 39 f, 77 f 
Mhailk, l 4 
Mil air, i 159, 287 ff. 
Mi’amkr, i 192. 

Milimai, i 295 
Mihtar ,i 32, 62,183, 296 
M£r, l 85 
Mhasi, l. 85 
Mirdali, i. 298 
Miroyk, l. 242 
Misr, l. 146, 151, 284 
Moghi, l 9 
Molak, i 4. 

Mora., n 354 
Morko, l 144, 181. 

Morf, i. 322 
Moth, ii. 277. 

Motfchdr, ii. 284. 
Motijhdl, n. 285. 
Motisirri, ii 285. 

Motla, i. 100. 

Muchhkri, l 54. 

MOchi, i. 295. 

Mudi, n 254. 

Mughal, l 184, 136, 284, 
296, 298 
Mujrdi, ii, 44. 

Mdrwkr, l. 4. 

Mdkerf, l 54. 

Mtikha, ii. 264. 

Mtincha, u 349. 

Mundk, ii. 354 
Mkndan, 1 .100. 

Mundha, l. 272. 
Murhdwat, i 54. 
Munhchhandari, i 238. 
Mtinhchhinka, n. 349. 


Mkndrk, ii 354 
Muniilu, l 270. 
Mungal, l 112. 
Munriyi, n 322 
Mia ids a, x 232 
Mushka, n 264. 
Mu'ska, n 264. 
Mutkiya, n 342 
Mutmuri, u, 2S5 


N 

Nadah, n 342 
Nadhas, n 300. 

Nkgar, l 151 
Nag dr chi, i 97. 
Nagdwat, l 7 
Ndgbansi, i 60, 108. 
Nagowa, i 3. 

Nagii, i 100, 

Nall, n 321. 

Nklil, l 325 

Nil, 1. 145, 182,189 f, 287. 
Naichak, u. 364 
Naihathd, i 15 
Naik, l 152. 

Namdash, n. 285 
Namsukh, u. 285. 

Nklk, ll 228. 

Nali, u 255 
Nalkf, u 255. 
Nanakshdhi, 1 289 
Nandhans, l. 3 
Nandwak, i. 15. 

Nandlid, ii 300. 

Nkngal, n 342 
Nanny a, n 285. 
Nanwansf, ii 201. 
Nkrbkn, l 63. 

Nareli, n. 34*2, 

Narhel, u. 342. 

Narna, ii 360. 

Naiwd, u. 255. 

Nasaurf, n 266. 

Nat, l. 55, 287. 

Nath knur, i. 53. 

Nangorf, i. 7. 

Naulai, n. 266. 

Naurangi, u. 285. 
Nauwak, i 177. 

Negauna, i 21. 

Neuli, u. 319. 

Newar, u 349, 364, 
Nibauni, i 270 
Nigam, i. 305. 

Nigkmk, i 4. 

Nikhar, l. 120, 

Nikumb, i. 63. 
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Nimcbak, ii 349, 364. 
Nirai, n. 266. 

Nirbkn, l 4. 

Nirbb4n, i 170. 
Nirbij, n 208. 
Nisama, i. 223 
Nizam4b4di, l. 104. 
Nobwat, i. 130 
Nok-n'aka, n. 218. 
Notal, l. 293. 

Nunia, l. 183. 

Nung-a, u 2 85. 

N£mrB, n 239. 

Ny4ni, ii. 300. 


0. 

0br4, n. 237, 

Odi, ii. 300. 

Oibak, l 244. 

Ojby§l, l 97, 151 
Ojpo, l. 244. 

Orna, n 228. 

Otal, i 293 
Odb, n 334, 

Og, ii 342. 

Ora, i. 7. 

P. 

Pacbai, ii. 314. 

Pacbanda, l 308. 
Pacb&war, n. 349 
Pacbb4sf, u. 349. 
Pacbdtili, n. 271 
Packed, ii 342. 

Pachhila, n 342. 
Pacbhade, i. 120,131, 318. 
Pacbhtariy4, i. 83, 
Pacbranga, n 343. 
Pacbmil, n 274 
Pacbotaria, l 177 
Pacbri, n. 300 
Padad, ii 307 
P4d4l, i 97 
Padar, i. 63. 

Paghana, ii 300 
Pagabya, i. 81 
Pah4ri4, l 162, 309. 
Pabtan, n 339. 

Pabtak, l. 146, 151, 329. 
P5b4k4sbt, ii 2. 

Paidba, n 300. 

Paibwai, i. 120. 

Paihora, l 229. 

Paikar, i 229. 

Pamjani, ii. 321. 

Pair4, u. 245. 


Pairf, i 233 
Paj4wa, ii. 223 
Pakbar, u 300 
Pakbi, u, 341. 

Pakbawa]i, l 85. 

Pakuxi, ii 237. 

P41a, l 223 
Palbn, n 307 
Palas gond, l 243 
Pahajbbr, l 273 
Palliwal, l. 324. 

Pallia, l. 152 
Palwa, ii 210. 

Paman, i 211 f. 

Pancb, l 279 
Pancba, ii 350. 
Pancb4ngura, ii. 350 
Pancb4yat, l. 279. 

Pand§L, l 152 
Panda, l. 146, 151, 284, 
309 

Pandri, ii 187 
Panb&ri, ii. 342 
P4nbi, u 308 
Panir, n. 232 
Pankarari, n. 300. 
Pbannab, u. 321. 

Panot, l 54. 

P4p4, u 324. 

Parauta, n 354 
Parautbb, ii 342. 
Parbatti, l 310 
Parcbba, ii. 334. 

P4rcbba, ii. 261. 

Parthin, l. 96 f. 

Pareba, n 277 
Paresbaw4sban, ii 344 
PanMr, l. 68, 163, 171, 
174, 322, 335, n 102. 
Parsana, i. 15 
Parti, n 354. 

Partowa, u 354. 

Partwai, n 354 
P4rikb, l 151 
Panw4l, l. 171. 

Paseri, n 79, 272. 

Pisi, l 287 f. 296. 

Pasm, l. 196. 

Pasnin, i. 171. 

Pkt, u 210 
Pat, u. 300 
Patao, u 227 
Patarya, i. 156 
Patbandbak, l 277. 
Patela, ii. 339. 

Patera, n. 288 
P4tb, h. 342. 

P4iM, ii. 324. 

Pktbfcdi, l. 97. 


P4thak, l. 310, 313 
Patb4n, l. 184, 186, 284, 
294, 297 
Patban, l 96. 

P&thi, u 354 
Patoi, n 289, 339. 

Patpar, n. 288 
Patii, ii 339. 

Pats ana, l 15. 

Pattea, ii. 288, 

Patti, u 321. 

Patti, u. 23. 

Patwa, i 296. 

Paukarn, i 309 
Paunda, n 303 
Paund4, n 303 
Pazzawagar, i 295. 

Pbal4, n 342 
Pbann4, n. 342, 

Pbar, ii 266 
Pb4tak, u 219. 

Ph4tak, l 4. 

Pbaur4, u. 352. 

Pber4i, l 295. 

Pbirti, i 224 
Phoilsab, i 225 
Pbiilbk, n 233. 

Pbulrapel, u. 354 
Pbblw4ri, n. 225. 

Pbungi, n 210. 

Piad, ii 232. 

Piksi, i 152. 

Pila, ii 284. 

Pil4, n. 274. 

PiK, n. 322. 

Pilwan, l 99 f. 

Pina, ii 366 
Pisiya, n. 322. 

Pit4ri, n 324. 

Pokhar, u 211. 

Pom4r, l 310 fF, 322 
Poncb4, ii. 152 
Powar, i 20, 54, 79, 87, 
171, 173 ff 
Pram&r, i 60, 68. 

Pudia, l. 303. 

Pui, l 229 
Pdndir, l 100, 143 
Piinya, i 130. 

Pbr, n. 277. 

Pdrbar, l. 100. 

Pbrbi, l. 272. 

Piirbiy4, l. 159. 

Pursba, ii 300. 

Purwai, u 304 
Pusbkarn4, i 151. 
Putanawar, i. 156. 

Putha, u. 291. 

Puttbi, u. 321, 
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E. 

Eabf, 1 . 193 ff, n. 158 ff. 
Bken, l 294 

Eaghbanaf, i. 57, 83, 87, 
172, 177, 329 
Eaghti, l 138 
Eaghuw&l, l. 97. 
Eaghwkr, i 171- 
Baha, i. 53 
Eahar, n 219, 

Baktts, l 44. 

Eaibhog, n. 285. 
Eaimuma, n 251, 284 t 
Baja, i. 72, 116. 

Ekibansi, i 172. 

Kkjbhar, i. 33. 

Eajab Sklkr, i. 252 ff. 
Ekjaurik, l 152. 

Kki Gond, l 95-97. 
Bajkula, i. 17 
Baikumkx, l. 49, 63 
Bkjput, i 4, 8, 9 ff, 37 ff, 
104 ff, 293 ff, n. 48 ff, 
166 ff, 182. 

Eaiwkr, i 49. 

Bafcra, u. 319, 

Bakswk, ii, 274. 

Bamks, n. 270. 

Ekmkyan, i. 100. 

Bambha, l. 203 
BamtilK, ii 362 
Bana, i 72, 116. 

Bkngar, l. 4 f, 138, 179 
Eangrez, l 191, 295. 
Eanikajai, n 285. 

Bansk, i. 100 
Eeo, i 72, 116. 

Baii, ii. 339. 

Eassauta, n 307. 

Bkt, ii. 285. 

Ekthi, i. 100, 130. 
Bathor, l. 21, 122 ff, 171, 
311 ff, 323, 329. 

Eatnti, i. 242. 

Batti, ii 324. 

Bkut, i. 24 f 
Eautela, i. 73. 

Eawkl, i. 99 f. 

Hawks, n. 270. 

Ekwat, i. 3, 32, 72, 116, 
152, 156, 293, 

Eehla, n 274 
EenrhS, ii, 219. 

Beora, ii. 319. 

Bindhaa, ii. 225. 

Eingan, ii 285. 

Bikh, ii. 334. 

Eikhepilrf, i. 151. 


Eitoria, i 321 
Boh, ii 341 
Boisk, n 327. 

Bone, i. 296. 

Bongi, i. 130 
Eokana, ii 216 
Bowk, i 299, 30S. 

Bilk, i. 255. 

Bhkar, i. 7 
Eutiya, n. 307. 

S. 

Sabtingar, i 295. 

Sachan, l 145. 

Skdhi, l. 198. 

Skdh lena, u. 339. 

Sker, n 366 
Skgar, ii 211, 

Sail, ii. 342 
Sambasi, 1 . 15 
Samsi, l 296 
Sakel, i 130. 

Sakkk, l. 190 
Sakrmt, i 147. 

Salla, i. 226. 

Salaklain, i. 130. 

Salkhan Jkt, i 300. 
Samanya, ii. 322. 
Samarphallk, i. 3. 
Samsawar, 1 . 156. 
Samundar-plien, ii 285. 
Sanadh, l 94, 146, 149, 
151,308,319f, 329, 336. 
Sanaudha, i 149. 
Sanauna, i 284 ff, 336. 
Sandel, i 146 f 
Sangjil, l. 177 
Sangwkn, l 130 f. 

Said, i, 299, 306 
Sanjhlo, n 367. 

Sankalap But, n. 25 
Sannyksf, i 289. 

Sansia, i. 287. 

Skntil, l. 330. 

Skntona, i 4. 

Sarkogi, i 289, 330. 
Saraswkr, l. 138. 
Skraswat, i. 151, 303. 
Sarauti, n 319 
Saretha, ii. 319. 
Sarg-pktkli, ii. 354. 
SarjUparia, i. 150. 

Sarnayt, i. 87. 

Sarwa, u 354 
Sarwklk, ii 327. 
Sarwaria, i. 22 f, 85,146ff. 
Skthi, h. 235. 

Samira, ii. 267. 


Satonchk, ii. 153. 

Satpar, ii 289. 

Satraungi, i. 130. 
Satrama, i 138 
Satyanksi, ii 368. 
Sawahya, l 177. 
Sawalkkhi, i 148. 
Skwani, i. 198 f. 

Sayyid, l 11, 125, 184 ff, 
284, 294 ff. 
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